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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The basic objective of this paper is to critically examine the contemporary reality of 
schooling of children belonging to Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe communities, 
with a view to suggesting policy and programmatic applications, especially in the domain 
of curriculum, to improve their educational situation. Sharp historical differences between 
and within these communities have been eroded by socioeconomic change and have 
brought the SC and ST on greater common ground. However, considerable material 
and cultural diversity still exists, therefore the need to maintain contextual sensitivity 
while analyzing their educational situation. 

In the post independence context of massive state supported expansion and 
democratization of schooling and institution of positive discrimination policies to facilitate 
access, education has successfully served, albeit to varying extents and with marked 
regional variations, as a key instrument of change and emancipation for the SC and 
ST. It has brought them self respect and socio-economic advance, raised political 
consciousness and empowered their identity struggles. However, educational disparities 
between the SC and ST and the rest of the population, in terms of quantity, quality, 
teaching learning process and learning outcome, have been far from eliminated. The 
inequalities reflect the fact that theirs has scarcely been an equal integration into 
dominant society. Rather, in a society characterized by growing polarization, their 
inclusion has been governed by relations and processes of exploitation, discrimination, 
displacement and oppression. Global economic forces have brought about greater ruin 
of large sections of SC and ST who experienced marginalization by development 
processes. Poverty, unemployment and ill health are disproportionately located among 
them. Tribals have suffered large scale land alienation and dispossession from natural 
resources and are reduced to economic and cultural subservience to non-tribal 
communities. Vast numbers of the Scheduled Castes have been unable to escape 
stigmatised occupations and social existence. 

St. socioeconomic conditions could not but create a disjuncture between survival 
needs and educational needs, leading to limited educational progress of the SC and 
ST. Our survey of quantitative expansion reveals the dismal contemporary scenario of 
inequality in access, retention and attainment at the school level. While an unprecedented 
rise in enrolment is evidence of a strong demand for education among the SC and ST, 
accessing basic school is as yet a massive problem. Though school participation rates 
have increased, attendance rates are unsatisfactory at the primary level and worse still 
at the middle. Drop-out, failure and low scholastic achievement afflict SC and ST to a 
far greater degree than non SC and ST school children. The cumulative impact is low 
rates of school completion. Gender disparities are conspicuous on all educational 
indicators revealing the under-education of girls. SC and ST communities have become 
increasingly patriarchal as a result of processes of cultural absorption. Gender and 

class along with tribe and caste constitute fundamental. categories of exclusion. 
Furthermore, significant inter-state, inter-regional and rural-urban disparities exist 
especially in politically neglected states and regions. Intra-caste and intra-tribe variations 


are also sharp and indicate that the relatively more marginalized of SC and ST groups 
experience gross educational deprivation. Scheduled tribes appear to lag behind the 
Scheduled castes in most states barring largely the North Eastern ones, due to specific 
socio-historical factors. 

Our exploration into the field reality of schooling of SC and ST children entailed a 
critical overview of basic educational provision as well as issues related to structure, 
content and process of the schooling. We find that historical inequality in diffusion has 
been mitigated to a great extent, but unequal provision continues to be the fundamental 
educational deterrent. Quality of mass education has declined to an abysmal level. 
Current policy changes have led to a rapid decline in teaching learning conditions and 
have exacerbated the already grim situation in neglected regions and remote tribal 
areas. The cut in public spending on education has proved most damaging. It has 
adversely affected state provisioning of schools and teachers and encouraged in its 
place the most substandard and commercially oriented private effort or spectacular 
but unsustainable innovations. Ironically, as India stakes claim as frontrunner in the 
world knowledge economy, her underprivileged children suffer the consequences of 
grossly inferior basic education. Several dimensions of educational inequality are 
conspicuous by their presence in schools for the SC and ST and signify the decline and 
dilution in educational quality. Diffusion is as yet inadequate in many parts, leading to 
situations whereby “social” accessibility persists as a problem for the SC child and the 
absence of even a poorly functional school remains a disadvantage imposed on a 
remotely located tribal child. Inferior learning opportunity is actualized in the poor 
quality of infrastructure, an inadequate and demotivated teaching staff, inadequacy of 
teaching transaction and in the provision of teaching learning material. The model of 
“minimum levels of learning” further compromises quality in no uncertain measure as 
education gets diluted to literacy. School level policies of positive discrimination caught 
in the quagmire of bureaucratic apathy, politicization, political patronage and 
corruption, offer limited coverage and an appallingly poor quality of service. State 
institutions meant to play supportive roles reflect patronizing and derogatory 
assumptions about facilities befitting the SC and ST. 

Curriculum has served as mediator of ideological dominance and hegemony, evident 
in the selection and structuring of knowledge, pedagogic practice, and in weak and 
distorted representation of subaltern groups, culture and ideologies. Curricular change 
supposedly aimed at indigenization in post colonial educational policy, resulted in 
Brahmanisation as a key defining feature. The historical significance of structural 
oppressions of caste, gender, tribe and religion were made invisible by a school 
curriculum in which the dominant discourse was of a cultural majoritarian nationhood 
The Brahaminical construction of knowledge was evident in the eulogization of specific 
forms of mental capacities, and dominance of Brahmanical language, literature, history 
as well as Brahmanical religion- cultural practices, symbols and modes of life in 
curricular content. By corollary there was a devaluation of manual labour, of “lesser” 
dialects, cultures, traditions, and of knowledge rooted in productive processes of lower 
castes and their socio-cultural habitat. Their knowledge, values and skills found no 
place at all in the school curriculum. Nor did their stories, music, songs, folklore or 
cultural and religious practices. Curriculum also retained its colonial character 
privileging knowledge of Western hard sciences, technology and styles of life as also of 
the English language. The ideology of modernization was adopted in truncated, 
superficial ways and the presence of liberal and democratic socialist values was largely 
notional. Phule and Ambedkar’s thought critically adapted Western liberal ideology 
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towards the emancipation of India’s downtrodden, radically transgressing narrow 
technocratic modernizing elements. However the vibrant expressions of Phule- 
Ambedkarism and its vision for a new moral order for Indian society hardly found a 
space in a curriculum dominated by the thought of high caste nationalists. Neither did 
curriculum reflect upon varied other challenges posed by dalit epistemology, knowledge 
and protest. The Scheduled Castes and their issues remained peripheral and their 
representation, ifat all in the curriculum, has been weak and distorted. 

Curriculum did not acknowledge the cultural rights and history of the Scheduled 
Tribes either. The Scheduled tribes have a dual and contradictory relationship with 
education. On the one hand education as a central avenue of development and 
nationalism plays a part in the destruction of tribal language, culture and identity and 
generates a negative self image. School regimen and curriculum fail to take account of 
tribal cultures, in particular, of their culturally anomalous free and egalitarian 
socialization and learning practices. Nor do they take cognizance of the special cognitive 
abilities of tribal children. On the other hand however, forces of cultural adaptation 
reinforce tendencies of alienation within the Scheduled Tribes themselves, who now 
look to schools to provide linguistic and social competencies that will facilitate their 
equal integration in dominant society. 

Equal integration however has been difficult for both SC and ST. Schools themselves 
have served as sites of caste, tribe and gender power relations. An appalling body of 
evidence suggests that teacher preconceptions, bias and behaviour, subtle or overt, 

* conscious or unconscious, operate to discriminate against SC and ST children. Teachers 
belong to alien cultures. They speak alien languages which become an obstacle to 
symbolic adaptation, motivation and learning. Most demeaning are the stated or unstated 

` assumptions held by teachers of SC and ST childrens’ “deficient” cultures, habits, 
behaviour and styles of speech, of their inherent intellectual incapacities and of their 
‘uneducability’. They lead teachers to adopt pedagogic practice and deliver teaching 
transaction that compound the situation of weak and discriminatory inclusion. 

Indisputably the situation needs an urgent and serious response. The Focus Group 
has made several recommendations towards improving the larger institutional context 
without which meaningful curricular reform will be difficult to achieve. We strongly 
reiterate the need for equitable provision of quality education, a more focused, need 
based and responsive implementation of positive discrimination programmes, improved 
teacher recruitment policy and teacher working conditions towards enhancement of 
teacher quality, status, competence and self esteem We suggest a critical resolution of 
cultural dilemmas for developing culturally sensitive and transformative curricular 
policies and programmes. It is essential that curricular and pedagogic approaches are 
rooted in critical theory and critical multiculturalism to nurture expansive cultural 
identities oriented towards the larger public good. Curricular goals of teacher education 
need to be recast with an emphasis on theoretical and experiential knowledge to gain 
an understanding of as well as sensitivity to SC and tribal communities. School 
curriculum and pedagogy must provide opportunities for every child’s learning and 

her free, creative and multidimensional development. The culture and experiences that 
the SC or ST child brings to the school must be integral to an egalitarian teaching 
learning process in fulfillment of the goal of a meaningful education for all children. 


INTRODUCTION 


This position paper critically examines the contemporary reality of schooling of children 
belonging to Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe communities who have been 
historically excluded from formal education - the former due to their oppression under 
caste feudal society and the latter due to their spatial isolation and cultural difference 
and subsequent marginalisation by dominant society. There are thus sharp differences 
between these two categories of population in terms of socio-economic location and the 
nature of disabilities. However, there is also growing common ground today in terms of 
conditions of economic exploitation and social discrimination that arise out of the impact 
of iniquitous development process. Concomitantly, the categories themselves are far 
from homogenous in terms of class, region, religion and gender and what we face today 
is an intricately complex reality. Bearing this in mind this paper attempts to provide a 
contextualised understanding of the field situation of the education of SC/ST children 
and issues and problems that directly or indirectly have a bearing on their future 
educational prospects. : Š 

The paper seeks to provide a background to the National Curriculum Framework 
Review being undertaken by the National Council of Educational Research and Training. 
As such, it looks critically and contextually at educational developments among the 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe with a view to arrive at an understanding of 
what policy and programmatic applications can be made, especially in the domain of 
curriculum, to improve their situation. The problems are many and complex. The paper 
attempts but does not claim a comprehensive discussion of the varied nuances of their 
complexity. What the paper underscores is the need for contextualised, differentiated 
and sensitive analyses. It rests on the premise that a proper understanding of the 
problems requifes that they be located within wider socio-economic and political 
processes. Equally imperative is a critical examination of the currently ongoing 
“structural educational adjustment and reform” with its ensuing package of new 
approaches and practices. 

For a society that had lived for a millennium by a value system based on division 
and hierarchy, classically manifested in the system of caste-feudal patriarchy, the post- 
independent Constitutional commitment to social equality and social justice marked a 
watershed in its historical evolution. A synthesis of two ideologically divergent principles 
i.e. the principle of merit and the principle of compensation — constituted the modern 
Indian political discourse on equality and was operationalised in the establishment of 
democratic socialism and the welfare state. Along with guaranteeing equality of 
citizenship, the state assumed the primary responsibility for compensating for histories 
of discrimination, exploitation and marginalisation and providing special support to 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. As is well known, the Scheduled Castes 
(henceforth SC) and Scheduled Tribes (henceforth ST) are not sociological but 
administrative categories of population identified by the Constitution of India for 
compensatory discrimination and special protection. They intend to comprise those 
who were at the bottom and margins respectively, of the Indian social order - viz. caste 
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groups who because of their low ritual and social status in the traditional social hierarchy 
and tribal groups because of their spatial isolation and distinctive cultures have been 
subject to impositions of disabilities and lack of opportunity (Galanter, 1984). 

Special state institutions were set up for the advancement of SC/ST and various 
legislations, social policies and‘programmes were drafted which were geared to their 
economic and political development and achievement of equal social status. It has been 
difficult however, to identify these categories in terms of criteria laid down by the state. 
The ‘problem’ of the scheduled tribes has been a vexed one, given the various levels of 
social and cultural distance and varying degrees of voluntary or forced assimilation 
exploitation and/or displacement. In fact, it has been pointed out by Galanter that 
just where the line between Scheduled Tribes and non-Scheduled Tribes is to be drawn 
has not been clear. There are problems of overlap with caste and controversy whether a 
specific group is more appropriately classified as a ST or SC (ibid, 1984). Policy however 
treats the SC and ST groups homogenously. Moreover it rests largely on the assumption 
that mainstreaming is progress, while paying lip service to preserve distinctive cultures, 
especially of tribals who are coerced into assimilation. 

Education was perceived as crucial to processes of planned change. It was seen as 
the key instrument for bringing about a social order based on value of equality and 
social justice. Expansion and democratization of the education system was sought, the 
two primary egalitarian goals of which were the universalisation of elementary education 
and the educational “upliftment” of disadvantaged groups. The State’s special 
promotional efforts have undoubtedly resulted in educational progress for the SC/ST 
especially in regions where policy implementation combined with the dynamism of 
reform, and most crucially with anti-caste, dalit, tribal and religious conversion 
movements. 

The last two decades have spelt the decline of the Welfare State under the powerful 
impact of global economic forces and neo-liberal economic policies. The egalitarian 
ethic underlying planned change and development is being rapidly decimated. The 
ideology of the Indian State’s New Economic Policy emphasizes the pre-eminence of 
markets and profits. In the context of an elite directed consensus on the inevitability of 
liberalisation and structural adjustment, the predominant problems and debates of 
education have undergone major shifts. Structural adjustment have provided the 
‘legitimacy and impetus for a number of educational reforms that pose a direct threat to 
the mission of universalising elementary education and equalising educational 
opportunity for SC/ST, especially those left behind. The state is withdrawing from social 
sectors of education and health and delegating its social commitments and 
responsibilities to private agencies and non-governmental organizations. There is 
already enough indication that basic educational needs of the SC and ST are getting 
seriously undermined under the new dispensation adversely affecting life chances of 
vast sections of those who have yet to make the shift to first generation learning. 

Given the above scenario, the importance of bringing into focus educational problems 
of SC and ST children in the National Curriculum Framework Review can hardly be 
exaggerated. The discussion in this paper is organised in four parts: Section I provide 
a backdrop to the main analysis. It captures in brief the social location of SC and ST in 
a changing social, economic and political scenario. It then briefly examines current 
trends in educational participation of SC/ST. Next, the paper moves on to a qualitative 
examination of the contemporary location of SC/ST children in the school setting and 
to unravel facilitating factors as well as multiple obstacles to their progress. Sections 
Il, Ill and IV are devoted to understanding the contemporary reality of schooling of the 
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SC and ST children and pertain respectively to issues of educational provision, 
curriculum and hidden curriculum. These sections are based on data drawn from (i) 
secondary sources such as the Census, the National Sample Survey, NCERT & NIEPA 
Surveys etc., (ii) academic studies (iii) field-based case studies and iv) experiential 
accounts gathered from teachers, social activists etc. It attempts to synthesise findings 
of academic studies and field reports towards understanding field reality. All sources 
are listed in the Bibliography and Appendices. It should be stated at the onset that 
available statistical data varies in terms of quality and reliability, hence data from a 
number of sources needs to be used in combination to arrive at some reasonably 
accurate picture. We have attempted to provide such a picture. We have relied more on 
small-scale quantitative and qualitative studies, though it must be emphasized that 
there is a dearth of systematic research on several crucial areas. A major limitation of 
the analysis is the inability to provide a comprehensive picture covering all states of the 
country. Some regions have been understudied and for others we were unable to gather 
material which is perhaps available. Section V highlights the general conclusions of the 
analysis, puts forward key issues that merit serious consideration as well as the major 
recommendations of the Focus Group. 


I. THe SCHEDULED CASTES AND SCHEDULED TERIBES : SOCIAL CONTEXT 
AND CURRENT EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


The Scheduled Castes 


The Scheduled Castes constitute around 16 per cent of the Indian population today. 
There are marked state and regional variations in terms of these proportions. Punjab 
has the highest proportion at 28 per cent. Among the larger states, (barring the North 
Eastern, where high tribal concentrations exist) Gujarat has the smallest percentage of 
SCs at 7.41%, From a sociological point of view, apart from their increasing visibility the 
most significant contemporary fact concerning the Scheduled Castes is their growing 
political assertion and identity formation as ‘dalit’. As pointed out by Beteille, it is not 
easy to form a single consistent view of the present position of the Scheduled Castes 
because the regional diversity is so large and the balance between continuity and change 
So uncertain’. Whereas in the past the social condition of the Scheduled Castes was 
governed strongly by the ritual opposition of purity and pollution, the calculus of 
democratic politics has become important today (Beteille, 2001). 

Urban migration, education, occupational change and religious conversion have 
been pursued by the scheduled castes as key strategies of socio-economic emancipation, 
Status change and acquisition of a new social identity. They have achieved varying 
degrees of success. Anti caste and dalit movements have provided the bases for political 
consciousness and assertions of new self-consciousness and new self- respecting 
collective identities grounded in both moderate-reformist and radical ideologies. 
Contemporarily, the rigours of pollution, social practices of untouchability and social 
relations of servility vary greatly in different parts of the country. The widespread 
upsurge of atrocity signifies continued caste based oppression. Caste and occupation 
were closely interlinked in the traditional socio-economic order, and the lowest manual 
and menial occupations were reserved for the SC. The link has gradually been broken 
but not completely. There have been shifts to caste free occupations. Changes took 
place with the arrival of new opportunities in rural employment and petty business as 
well as through education based occupational and social mobility in rural and urban 
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contexts. However, economic exploitation and economic disadvantage and continued 
concentration in menial occupations continue to sustain and reinforce the degraded 


social position of the majority of the SC. Rural SC are predominantly landless and 
impoverished agricultural labour. Women are multiply subordinated. 


In general the reduction of disparities and inclusion within “mainstream” urban. and 
rural society has taken place in predominantly stigmatised, exploited and oppressive 
ways for vast sections of SC, particularly for those located in the relatively more tradition- 
bound and socio-economically “backward” states/areas. Under the post 90s impact of 
global processes the poorest SC have been most adversely affected and become more 
poverty stricken. Studies have pointed out to growing incidence of poverty, rising levels 
of rural unemployment, wage squeeze, rising levels of mortality and illness as well as 
declining levels of consumption shares, real wages and consumer monthly per capita 
expenditure among the SC (Teltumbde, 1996, 2000, 2004; Thorat, 2001, 2002; 
Nancharaiah, 2002). 


The Scheduled Tribes 


A conspicuous trait of Indian culture is the survival of tribal society and culture in the 
midst of a rapidly changing society. Scheduled Tribes who inhabit isolated mountainous 
regions were not appropriated into the agriculture based kingdoms of the plains, in the 
absence of easy communication and transport facilities. Kosambi identifies the spread 
of Brahmanism and its rigid subordination of individual to social function with the 
spread of a more productive agrarian order. According to the Census of 2001, the 
Scheduled Tribes, constitute 8.1% of the Indian population. In absolute terms, this 
comes to some 83.6 million people, classified under 461 different communities. They 
are spread over the entire country but are most heavily concentrated in central, eastern 
and north-eastern India. Two broad types of scheduling viz. area based and community 
based exist for tribes. Areas under the Fifth Schedule belong to nine major states of 
western and central region extending from Maharashtra on the West to Jharkhand in 
the East. Vulnerable tribal populations of some states are left out however, such as in 
West Bengal, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and Kerala. The Sixth Schedule applies to tribal 
areas in states of the North East. 

Unlike the relatively dispersed SC population, about 90 percent of the Scheduled 
Tribes are found in a few states. Orissa and Madhya Pradesh have more than 20 percent. 
More than 50 percent lives in parliamentary constituencies where they form the majority. 
They are defined partly by habitat and geographic isolation but more on the basis of 
social religious, linguistic and cultural distinctiveness. The ST occupy a belt stretching 
from the Bhil regions of western India through the Gond districts of central India, to 
Jharkhand and Bengal where the Mundas, Oraons and Santhals predominate. There 
are also pockets of Scheduled Tribe communities in the south and very small endangered 
communities in the Andamans. Northeast India contains a large proportion of the 
Scheduled Tribe population, including the different Naga sub-tribes (Sundar, 
forthcoming 2006). 

Tribes represent differing levels opposing cultural principle of organising life due to 
varying histories of assimilation and exploitation (Omvedt, n.d.). Colonialism marked a 
turning point in the history of tribals. Economic interests of the colonists required large 
scale acquisition of natural resources, reducing tribals to positions of economic and 
cultural subservience to non-tribal communities. Forced absorptions have continued 


to take place at the behest of the aggressive dominant economic and political forces. 
Analysing the post colonial situation, Desai (1969) classifies the tribes according to 
various stages of cultural development which gives some broad idea of the variation. 
Class I are the “purest of pure” ST groups. Problems of the relatively isolated Scheduled 
Tribe populations are qualitatively different and demand different solutions: class II 
include those having contact with plains; class III - is the largest section ina peculiar 
stage of transition. They are looked upon as ~ “backward” Hindus, ST only in name, 
having been uprooted from the tribal mode by bonded slavery. Like the Scheduled 
castes, the consequence of ‘mainstreaming’ through education and/or employment 
has occurred for them but largely at the lower echelons. Christian missionaries have 
been responsible for spreading education among tribal populations in various parts of 
the country - a development which had diverse social and political consequences for 
the tribes. Importantly, political assertion, middle class entry and like the SC, is the 
creation of a gap between tribal elites and the rest. Class IV tribes are an old autocracy 
-for e.g. the powerful Bhil, wealthy Santhal and Oraon, Mundas, who won historical 
battles of cultural contact. North Eastern tribal society, located in the peripheral extreme 
eastern region came under both colonial and Christian influences. However, the 
magnitude of the Christian impact as a motive force to modernization has varied between 
these tribal regions (Ahmad 2003; Bara, 1997). On the whole, small sections of tribal 
groups have benefited while majority remain impoverished. 

Capitalist onslaught on the tribal way of life by the Indian state and by national 
and global business interests have brought about further economic ruin. Large scale 
alienations and dispossession from land and natural resources, and displacement due 
to mega development projects such as big dams, power plants etc. have pushed the 
tribals into conditions of stark economic deprivation. Those who once led a bountiful 
existence now struggle for basic livelihood. As pointed out by Chalam (1993) scores of 
studies show how these processes have worked in tribal dominated regions (see also 
Pathy, 2000; Punalekar, 2000; Sundar, forthcoming 2006). Post 90’s the flow of funds 
for Tribal Sub-Plans are declining, worsening the bad situation created by a faulty 
implementation strategy, since its inception in the Fifth Five Year Plan (ibid, 1993: 
Sharma, 1994). 

What is the contemporary educational status of the SC and ST groups? The following 
section reviews current state provision and quantitative achievements. 


State Provision for Education of SC and ST and Recent Trends in 
Their Educational Progress 


State commitment to the education of SC /ST children is contained in Articles 15(4), 45 
and 46 of the Indian Constitution. Article 15(4) underscores the state's basic commitment 
to positive discrimination in favour of the socially and educationally backward classes 
and/or the SC and ST. Article 45 declares the state’s endeavour to provide free and 
compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of 14 years. Article 
46 expresses the specific aim to promote with special care the educational and economic 
interests of SC/ST. In its effort to offset educational and socio-historical disadvantage, 
the Indian state conceived a range of enabling provisions that would facilitate access to 
and ensure retention of SC and ST children in school. In the initial Five Year Plans, the 
focus was on making available basic educational facilities such as schools especially in 
remote areas and providing scholarships and books. Both Central and State 
governments took up the responsibility of special educational provision. The scope of 
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enabling interventions expanded considerably after the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

Special schemes pertaining to school education of SC/ST children currently include: 
i) free supply of textbooks and stationery at all stages of school education ii) free 
uniforms to children in govt. approved hostels and Ashrams schools, and in some states 
also for children in regular schools; iii) free education at all levels; iv) pre-matric stipends 
and scholarships to students at middle and/or high school stage; v) special scheme of 
pre-matric scholarships for children of castes and families engaged in unclean 
occupations like scavenging, tanning and flaying of animal skin; vi) girls and boys 
hostels for SC/ST students and lodging facilities in hostels of backward classes including 
SC/ST; vii) ashram schools for tribal children started with the intention of overcoming 
the difficulties of provision in remote regions and also rather patronisingly to provide 
an environment “educationally more conducive” than the tribal habitat. In addition, 
several states have instituted schemes such as scholarships to SC students studying 
in private schools, merit scholarships, attendance scholarships for girls, special school 
attendance prizes, remedial coaching classes, reimbursement of excursion expenses 
and provision of mid-day meals. The last has been recommended as an integral element 
in schooling by the Working group on Development and Welfare of the Scheduled Castes 
during the Eighth Five Year Plan (Kamat, 1985; Chatterjee, 2000). Several studies carried 
out in the initial decades after independence and in particular, the landmark Report of 
the Commission of SC/ST of 1986-87 showed that educational progress till the mid 
80’s was slow and uneven (Kamat, 1985, Govt. of India, 1990; Velaskar, 1986, Govt. of 
India, 1998). 

The following section attempts to capture the current picture of school educational 
advance of SC and ST children in the country and the states. 


School Participation of SC and ST Children 


Our examination of recent trends in enrolment, attendance and drop-out for SC/ST 
children is hampered by absence of relevant and complete statistical data. The main 
sources which have been utilised are the Census, Statistical Publications of the Ministry 
for Human Resource Development, the NSSO, Reports of Commissioner and Commission 
for SC/ST. We have also drawn upon existing studies (Nambissan, 2000; Sujatha, 1987, 
1994, 1996, 2002; Aggarwal & Sibou, 1994; Chatterjee, 2000). 

The situation of literacy provides a rough indication of overall educational progress 
as well as serves as an index of past educational opportunity. Table 1 shows that the 
rural female ST literacy rate has doubled since 1991 but is still the lowest at 32.4%. 
Sharp differences persist between the general population and SC/ST population in 
rural areas. 

A nation-wide study of the educational progress of the SCs and STs conducted in 
the mid-seventies came to the conclusion that, while significant strides had been made, 
there was still a “long way to go” as far as their educational progress was concerned 
(Chitnis, 1981). While such a nation-wide study has not been replicated, what we gather 
from educational statistics and from many small-scale and region-specific studies today 
is hardly encouraging. Examining recent trends in school participation of SC/ST 
children, the overall picture is of increasing enrolment at all levels of schooling. Th: 
sheer number of SC children enrolled at primary and middle levels is 18,53,7423 and 
5,85,3823 and respectively in 1995-96. The corresponding figures for ST children are 
9,22,4604 and 2,35,3397 (MHRD, 1997). 


and Scheduled Tribe Children 


Education of Scheduled Castes: The growing demand for schooling and its utilization 
among Scheduled Castes is reflected in the significant increase in both enrolment ratios 
and attendance rates. Enrolment ratios (percent enrolment of population in age-group 
corresponding to the standards) as is very well known, are not reliable indicators of 
educational progress due to considerable inflation caused by over reporting and 
enrolment of overage children. For the Scheduled Castes in India, the ratios stand at 
111.91 percent and 61.33 per cent respectively at the primary and middle levels in 
1995-96. They range from a high of 263.3 in Maharashtra to a low of 26.2 percent in 
Arunachal Pradesh at the primary level. At the middle level, Assam ranks first with an 
enrolment ratio of 176.16 per cent and Arunachal Pradesh is again last with 17 per 
cent (GOI, 1996). Among the larger states, where SC population percentage is significant, 
SC enrolment is poorest in states which are known to be overall socio-economically 
backward viz. UP, Bihar, Orissa etc. : 


A better picture of educational progress is conveyed by Table 2 which compares SC 
enrolment percentage with their population percentage. We find that among the large 
states also having substantial SC population, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
emerge as poorest performers at the primary level. Their enrolment per cent does not 
match their percentage in the population. In the rest of the states school participation 
of SC is satisfactory in these terms. However, at the middle level, in as many as eight 
States enrolment per cent is much lower than population. Surprisingly, this list also 
includes Tamil Nadu. 

Current school participation data for the 6-14 year age group, however, considerably 
deflates the scenario of impressive gains in enrolment and suggests that the task of 
enlisting continued educational participation continues to be enormous. Firstly, Non- 
attendance among Scheduled Castes is higher than among the general population 
rates (around 20 % in the 6-10 and 29 % in the 11-14 year age group in 1998). The 
corresponding percentages for the general population are 16 per cent and 23 per cent. 
The percentage of non-attendance is higher in rural (19.3 %) as compared to urban 
urban areas (9.7 %). It is lower among rural girls as compared to rural boys (23.4 % 
and 15.4 % respectively) (Nambissan, 2002). Recently however, attendance rates are 
believed to have risen in hitherto educationally backward states under the impact of a 
spate of new government schemes and programmes directed at attaining the elusive 
goal of universalisation of elementary education. Large gains are claimed among SC 
and ST groups and girl children. In Rajasthan for instance, it is claimed that the increase 
was to the tune of more than 20 per cent. One will have to await detailed educational 
data from census 2001 and NSSO to confirm these perceived trends. 

Table 4 shows attendance rates for Rural SC boys and girls for the year 1993-94, 
They lagged behind “other” presumably “forward” caste boys and girls in almost all 
States where SC population is significant. Expectedly, attendance rates are the highest 
in Kerala. They are lowest for boys in Bihar - only 46 per cent. Rural girls in Rajasthan 
are the worst off at an abysmal 21.5 per cent. Rural SC girls also have low participation 
rates in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. Gender gaps 
within the SC are also sizeable in most states except Himachal, Kerala and Assam. It is 
also important to note that in some state like Punjab for instance, though SC attendance 
rates are higher than the national rates, the gap between SC and non-SC is quite large. 
Table 5 shows that for urban areas the gap between SC and others is smaller than that 
in rural areas. The gender gap is also smaller but in certain states like Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan it is still quite large. This is also true of Maharashtra, an advanced State 
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as far as education of SC is concerned. 

Marked disparities also exist within the Scheduled Castes for e.g. between the 
relatively advanced Mahar-Buddhists and Chambhars on the one hand and the Mangs 
on the other in Maharashtra. Similarly, between Malas and Madigas in Andhra Pradesh, 
Pallars and Parayars in Tamil Nadu, the Ad-Dharmis and Mazhabis in Punjab. In Bihar 
the Musahars are in a state of acute educational backwardness. 

The impact of poor attendance and dropout is readily visible in completion rates 
of elementary schooling, which are far poorer for SC as compared to higher caste groups. 
NFHS data show that only around 50 percent of children aged 10-14 years (the broad 
age group allows for late entry and stagnation) completed primary school and 42 percent 
have completed middle school in 1998-99. Caste-wise desegregation shows that 
Scheduled Caste children compare poorly with non scheduled caste groups. Only 43 
per cent SC children completed primary schooling, and 42 per cent completed middle 
school in the respective age groups. Corresponding figures for the ‘other’ castes are 
much higher at 58 percent and 63 percent (NFHS, 2000). 

Another study points to sharp inter-state differences in completion rates of children 
aged 12 and 16 years. Primary school completion rates for Scheduled Castes are 
relatively high in Kerala (96 % for SC as compared to 100 % for the other castes). 
Maharashtra (79.21 %) lags behind Kerala. In Tamil Nadu the rate stands at 41.96 
percent. Rajasthan (35.15 %) and Uttar Pradesh (30.52 %) are the most poorly off. 
However, the proportion of children who completed primary school is relatively low. 
West Bengal has a most shockingly low completion rate of only 19.28 percent for the 
SC children aged twelve. Middle school completion rates for sixteen year old SC children 
range from a low of 21 per cent in Bihar and 31 per cent in Rajasthan to 74 per cent in 
Maharashtra, 63.89 per cent in Tamil Nadu and 90.8 per cent in Kerala (NFHS and 
World Bank studies cited in Nambissan and Sedwal, 2002)’. 


Education of Scheduled Tribes: Enrolment ratios for scheduled tribe‘children stand 
at 113.03 per cent and 50,04 per cent respectively at the primary and middle levels of 
schooling in 1995-96. They range from 184.18 per cent in Assam to 12.38 per cent in 
Goa at the primary level and from 104.7 per cent in Assam to 16.1 per cent in Goa at the 
middle level. At middle level, the rates come down substantially except in Assam, Kerala 
and Lakshadweep, where they are over 100 per cent. In Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, 
Mizoram, Nagaland and West Bengal, they are much higher than the natural average of 
50 per cent. Arunachal Pradesh has the lowest enrolment ratios among North Eastern 
states (GOI, 1996). 


Table 3, which compares enrolment percent of ST with their population percent 
shows that in all states, except in Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan, the situation 
is satisfactory. At the middle level however, Maharashtra and Gujarat join this group of 
states. Even in Kerala one notes that ST enrolment percent in standard VI-VIII falls 
short of population percent, even if slightly so! Net enrolments rates were estimated by 
the 1994 NCAER household survey. The gap between ST and non-ST children in the 6- 
14 years age group was as large as 17 per cent (World Bank, cited in Nambissan, 
2000). Further, according to NCAER survey in rural areas, ST children had the lowest 
ever-enrolment rates (EER) in 1994 (68% among boys and 52% among girls) as 
compared to children in general (77% among boys and 65% among girls) and Other 


Hindus in particular (83% among boys and 71% among girls) (Shariff and Sudarshan, 
cited in Nambissan, 2000). 
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Table 4 indicates that rural school attendance rates of Scheduled tribe children are 
highest in Sikkim, Mizoram, Nagaland, Andaman and Nicobar, Manipur, Meghalaya 
and Assam. In Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa - the other states 
where ST population is significant - they are lowest. For ST rural girls in these states 
they are 27.1, 29.8, 34.2 and 32.3 per cent respectively. In urban areas, the pattern is 
more or less repeated with the same states doing well and badly. 

Drop out among ST continues to be high. A majority of ST children who enrol in 
class I drop out within a few years of entering school. Official dropout rates of tribal 
children from school in 1988-89 were as high as 78 per cent between classes I and 
VIII. Almost 65 per cent of tribal children leave school between classes I and V. Dropout 
rates are extremely high among girls in general (68 per cent) and tribal girls in particular 
(82 per cent). Classwise enrolments at the primary stage also suggest that the sharpest 
drop in enrolment of tribal children is between classes I and II (NCERT 1998 cited in 
Nambissan, 2000). There exist sharp differences between the states in terms of most 
indications of educational progress. Intra-tribal variations in education must also 
prevail as suggested by literacy data. The Naga tribe of Meghalaya is the most highly 
literate. In Arunachal Pradesh, a huge gap in literacy is indicated between Khamiyargs 
and Panchan Morpa and in Orissa between Kulies (36.4 per cent) and Mankirdias (1.1 
per cent) (Sharma, 1994). Specific studies of educational disparities between and within 
tribal groups need to be done. j . 


Summing Up and Explaining the Situation of Persistent Unequal Access 


Several crucial points directly emerge from the brief survey reported above. Regional 
studies which we have not reviewed here due to constraints of space have brought out 
the others points*. Firstly, our analysis points out that a significant proportion of 
Scheduled Caste and an even greater proportion of Scheduled Tribe children continue 
to remain out of school. This is so even in the younger age group, indicating that 
accessing basic school is still a problem, especially in certain states and regions which 
have suffered gross neglect by the polity and State. Secondly, and on a more positive 
note and notwithstanding the tendency of deliberate overestimation, there is an 
unprecedented rise in enrolment of both Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes, which 
indicate a strong desire for education. Thirdly, and a dampener on the situation is that 
attendance rates at both primary and middle school and completion rates are far from 
satisfactory. This indicates that dropout, failure are problems that afflict SC/ST children 
to a far greater degree than the rest and they thus continue to lag behind them in terms 
of educational attainment. Fourthly, there is great unevenness in the educational 
participation of the various states, and between regions/pockets. In some states progress 
is very good for both boys and girls but in others it is very poor. In most states girls are 
far behind the boys. There are also sharp disparities between rural - urban areas. Even 
in the relatively advanced states like Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and Punjab there are 
marked regional, intra SC/ST and gender disparities on all educational indicators. Fifthly, 
though we have not done a systematic comparative analysis, Scheduled tribes appear 
to lag behind the Scheduled castes in most of the larger states barring of course the 
North East. Finally, there is a strong indication that specific regions and specific SC and 
ST groups face extreme and gross educational deprivation, within which the situation 
of girls is abominable. 

It is clear that the country still struggles to ensure equitable access to SC/ST, while 
the resolve to universalise elementary education and equalize eduéational opportunity 
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was to incorporate notions of equality of access, equality of survival and equality of 
learning achievement. Gender, caste, tribe and class inequalities exist in access, retention 
and years of completed schooling. Disparities in scholastic achievement - an area where 
we have little systematic comparative data - are even more glaring as revealed by a few 
micro studies... In sum, despite considerable quantitative progress, exclusion remains 
a depressing feature of the educational scenario of SC/ST children. 

How do we explain continued failure? Within the scope of present paper one cannot 
engage this question fully, since the focus is on examining educational factors and 
processes, which also underlie the failure. However, we cannot but draw attention to 
the significance of social structural factors for educational achievement. The brevity of 
the discussion is not to undermine their significance. 

Poverty and exploitation, displacement and forced migration in search of livelihood and 
economic betterment are some of the consequences that arise out of forces of polarised 
class formation, expansion of informal economy, As we have noted in Section I earlier, 
the SC and ST are disproportionately affected by these processes. Socio-cultural practices 
of exclusion and discrimination continue to define the existence of the poor Scheduled 
Castes. Scheduled Tribes are increasingly sucked into the vortex of rural and urban 
exploitation and inequality. Several studies have affirmed that educational inequality 
(of access and achievement) has multiple bases in the contemporary structures of caste, 
class; gender and ethnicity evolving in interaction with political economy’ . They show 
that caste-class relations and values of cultural oppression are crucial to denial of 
education. There is a lack of basic material condition including situations of acute poverty. 
It has been quite emphatically established that a sizeable section of the population is 
too poor to avail of education which is far from free and entails unaffordable costs (Tilak, 
1996, 2000). One recent study with an all India sample has lent ample credence to the 
assertion that poverty and caste act as fundamental deterrents to education (Jha and 
Jhingran, 2002). The phenomenon of labouring children exists and so do situations of 
hunger, under/malnourishment and ill health among low caste/class and tribes. 
Casteism breeds low self-esteem. Dominant cultural capital, knowledge, skills of schools 
are lacking among the SC/ST. Their own cultural capital as we shall see is deemed 
valueless. 

Thus, class along with caste and other forms of minority ethnicity are today a 
fundamental category of social exclusion. For the SC and ST caste, tribal ethnicity and 
class are reproduced in a variety of ways in relation to school. Traditional systems have 
undergone tremendous change and assumed complex forms deriving out of the 
ascendance of capitalist economies and labour markets and of systems of political 
patronage which thrive in the name of democracy. New socio-political forces combine 
with the'old and mediate through community, family, culture and ideology to adversely 
affect dalit and tribal communities and influence educational access and participation 
of their children [Velaskar, 2004(b)]. 

Gender, the oldest basic category of subordination militates against women and 
girls of SC and increasingly ST communities. Today Scheduled castes and tribal 
communities, some of whom have had histories of egalitarianism, are patriarchal. 
Women hold largely subordinated positions in the modern organisation of public and 
private labour. The role for girls in such communities is to rear children and carry out 
domestic labour, i.e. engagement in the reproduction of reproductive order. Girl's 
education this is not divorced from patriarchal structures of early marriage and 
motherhood and compulsory productive labour. Education is considered a male cultural 
resource. Informal labour market is also caste/gender segmented. Dalit women and 
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girls are located in the dual labour market — in agricultural and caste labour in rural 
areas and informal low paying sector in urban areas. Combined together, the realities 
of reproductive (domestic) /productive (wage) labour, shape education choices of girls, 
which are actually choices of their families and communities. Even if the cultural 
atmosphere is changing now there are real limits. For women, changing caste relations 
have meant a bleak class reality in which there is no guarantee hence no motivation for 
education. Despite this we find that girls aspire to an education. Parents also increasingly 
want them to, with the cultural ideal of a ‘better marriage’ being the driving force. Thus, 
larger structures intervene to maintain serious caste / class gender differences in 
education [Velaskar, 2004(a)]. 

Clearly, structural constraints are as yet strong and real for the SC and ST. We 
move now to examine the Indian schooling system and what it offers to SC/ST children. 


II. UNEQUAL DIFFUSION AND PROVISION OF SCHOOLING : THE FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATIONAL DETERRENT 


Historically, the education of both the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has 
been adversely affected by the ubiquity of unequal diffusion and provision of schooling. 
For several decades after independence, their habitations were not adequately provided 
with educational facilities due to paucity of resources and the gap between the massive 
scale of the required operation and the political will equally of state and society. The 
situation improved over the years, yet inadequate provision continues to serve as the 
most fundamental of educational deterrents to educational participation of SC / ST 
children. What is most alarming is the reversal today of earlier policy of equitable provision 
under the impact of structural adjustment. We will examine this issue shortly. f 

Existing schooling conditions for SC/ST range from non-provision and under 
provision to the provision of the most inferior facilities, even at the basic primary level. 
Pre-primary education for them is even more minimal. The spread of schooling is a 
politico-economic process and disparities in educational access have been the direct 
consequence ofa massively uneven diffusion of schooling, Furthermore, both the spread 
and organisation of the Indian education system reflect quite clearly the caste-class- 
tribe-gender stratified structure of society and its hierarchical ideology. The schooling 
system is organised in a pyramidical hierarchy in terms of quality and social composition 
(Velaskar, 1992). Urban elite schools rank at the top and rural schools especially those 
located in SC and ST habitations rank at the bottom in terms of quality. Low caste and 
tribal children are dispropòrtionately located in the worst schools. The effective result 
has been continued educational deprivation and exclusion. 


There are several dimensions of unequal provision and unequal quality viz: 
Inadequate availability of schools 

Poor implementation of school level policies of positive discrimination 
Poor physical infrastructure of schools 

Inadequacy of teachers and teaching 

Poor provision of teaching learning materials 


go o Do 


1. Inadequate Availability of Schools 


Geographical location continues to be a significant predictor of whether a child will 
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attend school, how far she will continue in school and in what type of school. Schooling 
within easy access has been relatively poor for the SC/ST children as compared to the 
general population. 

Scheduled Caste families, usually live in spatially segregated clusters or habitations 
in multicaste villages. These residential patterns have important implications for physical 
and social access. School provision in predominantly Scheduled Caste habitations is 
much less as compared to general rural habitations . Upper-primary schooling 
(schools/sections) is available within an even smaller number of habitations. On the 
whole, higher caste habitations within larger villages are better provided. In multi caste 
village, hierarchical norms still govern social relations (Nambissan and Sedwal, 2002). 
“Social” accessibility is a problem exclusively of Scheduled Castes and of others even 
worse off like denotified and nomadic tribes. The point will be further elaborated in the 
forthcoming section on “Hidden Curriculum’. 

Scheduled Tribe communities especially those residing in interior and inaccessible 
areas have had a very raw deal. As Sujatha (2002) points out, interior habitations are 
small in size, scattered, and sparsely populated . Most of the predominantly ST 
habitations are bereft of basic infrastructural facilities like transport and communication. 
The situation improved with the operationalisaton of the Tribal Sub-Plan and got a 
further boost with the formulation of NPE in 1986. Data from two surveys (Fifth and 

Sixth of 1986 and 1998) show that the number of habitations having schools within 1 
km of habitations has increased and a higher percentage of ST population is covered. 
The Sixth All-India Educational Survey (1998) shows that 78 per cent of Scheduled 
Tribe population and 56 per cent of Scheduled Tribe habitations have been provided 
primary schools within the habitation. Another 11 per cent of Scheduled Tribe 
population and 20 per cent of Scheduled Tribe habitations have schools within less 
than 1 km radius. This however, has not solved the access problem because of the 
difficult terrain. Around one-fifth of total Scheduled Tribe population faces this problem 
and te 10 per cent have to commute to schools beyond distances of 2 kms (ibid, 
2002). t 

Wider interstate variations exist in the provision of schools at the primary level. 
Mizoram and Gujarat have the highest percentage of population and habitations 
covered. Bihar occupies the lowest position and in several states viz. Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh the situation is unsatisfactory with schools 
located more than a kilometre away. Furthermore a large number of them have schools 
only at a distance of more than 1 km. The non-availability of middle / high school in 
the vicinity places further limitations on educational motivations and aspirations of ST 
children (Sujatha, ibid). Several micro studies also reveal the continued state of abysmal 
provision in many tribal pockets 

What we can surmise from the overall scenario is that though there has generally 
been a marked improvement in provision over the last few decades, there are still areas 
and caste and tribe groups that are left out of the provision net. The micro studies 
referred to above provide better indication about who and where these groups are located. 
It is critical to address the need of these educationally neglected groups. However, as 
the following section shows the opposite is in fact happening under the impact of global 
forces which are destroying all notions of public good. 

Impact of Structural Adjustment Policies on Educational Provision and 
Implications for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes: Structural adjustment 
policies have led to following developments in education: i) privatisation — i.e. the 
expansion of private funded educational institutions at all levels of education, ii) narrow 
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skill/knowledge based education geared to meeting the demands of the economy, iii) 
budget cuts on education and slashing of teacher salaries in the interests of economy 
measures and positions, and iv) adopting narrow market oriented definitions and 
discourses of excellence, v) advocating foreign borrowing for funding of basic educational 
commitments and making education a component of the safety net, vi) involving NGOs 
as a Support or replacement for the state delivery system, and vi) advocation of a state 
withdrawal from all social sectors including the sector of education (Velaskar, 2003). 
Studies have noted that private schooling are playing a growing role in elementary 
education, a fact that government reports and statistics obscure (Kingdon, 1996). There 
is proliferation of private schools for the poor in urban, mofussil and rural areas. 
Unrecognised schools, which are not accounted in official statistics, have mushroomed 
in cities, towns and in the larger villages (Kingdon, ibid). The NCERT survey estimated 
around 38,000 unrecognised primary schools in rural India (see NCERT 1999). 

The policy of privatisation in education has enabled access of SC/ST children to 
private schools. However, the overwhelming majority of SC children continue to avail 
mainly of government schooling. According to the Sixth All-India Educational Survey, 
(NCERT, 1998), 91.3 per cent of SC children in rural primary schools and 64.6 per 
cent in urban areas were in schools managed by government and local bodies. At the 
middle stage, a relatively larger proportion of Scheduled Caste children were enrolled 
in privately managed schools, though expectedly this is more in urban (49.6 per cent) 
as compared to rural areas (32.9 per cent). 

There is a distinct trend towards SC enrolment in private elementary schools. As 
much as 32 per cent of the increase in primary school enrolment among Scheduled 
Caste boys was accounted for by private unaided (PUA) schools between 1986 and 
1993. In rural areas PUA schools accounted for a relatively smaller proportion of the 
increase in enrolments during this period, around 7 per cent for Scheduled Caste boys 
and 4 per cent for Scheduled Caste girls (Tilak and Sudershan cited in Nambissan and 
Sedwal, 2002). However, the commercialisation and commodification of education that 
privatisation entails, results in poor educational effects for SC/ST children. In a desperate 
bid to stay in the struggle for mobility, they avail private education in the faith that it is 
better quality education. In actuality however, private education for the poor is largely 
of an inferior quality. The cost is exorbitant and the sacrifices made to meet them are 
not eventually worth them (Velaskar, 2003). 

State response to growing public demand for ‘quality’ education has been to launch 
innovative efforts on behalf of hitherto neglected segments, such as Lok Jumbish of 
Rajasthan and EGS of Madhya Pradesh etc. They have had some visible positive impact. 
In Madhya Pradesh for instance, the number of formal primary schools increased from 
16,548 in 1990-1 to 18,716 in 1998-9. During the same period Alternative Schools, 
10,626 EGS schools, and 1133 TWD schools have been established. As a result number 
of schools nearly doubled from 19,295 in 1992-93 to 34, 131 in 1998-99. There is 
also the case of West Bengal however, where the state government sponsored alternative 
system of Shishu Shiksha Kendras is having encouraging results (Jha, 2002). However, 
impacts of alternative schools and educational innovations need to be continuously 
and carefully assessed. Leclerq’s critical evaluation of functioning of the Education 
Gurantee Scheme in SC and ST dominated districts of Madhya Pradesh sounds a worthy 
caution ; 
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2. Poor Implementation of School Level Policies of Positive 
Discrimination 


A crucial dimension of unequal provisioning is the woeful implementation of the enabling 
programmes meant to facilitate and support the schooling of SC and ST children. For 
“several years after independence, many of these programmes had a very limited 
implementation, and their operation suffered from stark bureaucratic apathy. Yearly 
reports of the Commissioner for SC/ST and of other groups Set up from time to time to 
look into welfare of these groups and academic studies have brought the situation to 
light. It is undeniable that despite several shortcomings, special schemes had a key role 
to play in facilitating social mobility and status change for SC and ST and the creation 
of political leadership. However, the coverage of programmes continues to be inadequate 
and there is no monitoring arrangement for the actual operation of these programmes, 
quantifying achievement targets and determining financial outlays. Thus, the actual 
benefits are limited and accrue largely to the relatively more powerful and better off SC 
and ST groups: Poor implementation reduces them much more (Kamat, 1985: GOI, 
1990). Quantitative expansion usually occurs as a result of political pressures and 
enhanced awareness. Gross inadequacies continue to exist aggravated by the changing 
socio-economic context and nature of the state. 


Pre-Matric Scholarships: While the programme of scholarships and stipends has 
significantly grown, there are some weaknesses which have to be noted carefully. The 
coverage under the assistance programme increases as one moves up the educational 
ladder. Every SC and ST student subject to certain conditions is eligible for a pre-matric 
scholarship. But at the higher secondary level the coverage is much smaller and there is 
hardly any assistance at the elementary level. This has created a situation in which 
those people who have been able to cross the initial hurdle at the primary and secondary 
level are able to move up with comparative ease but those who are unable to cross even 
the first hurdle are doomed for life. There is also great delay in receipt of scholarship 
(Sharma, 1994). 


Ashram Schools: Despite the fact that the vast majority of tribal children study in 
government day schools, a fair-sized achievement both in terms of money and coverage 
is claimed for Ashram schools. The SC /ST Commissioner reports have provided some 
data on the functioning of the schools. The inefficiency, mismanagement, nepotism and 
corruption besetting the Ashram Schools are well documented by B.K. Roy Burman 
years ago and B.D. Sharma more recently. They have commented upon the shortcomings 
of the voluntary agencies who run Ashram schools, pointing out the sub-standard level 
of education given in these institutions, poor hostel facilities, the use of inmates as unpaid, 
forced labour, ete. (Roy Burman cited in Kamat, 1985; Govt. of India, 1990). Other 
observers have also noted evils rampant in the system. 


A few recent studies have given detailed accounts of the appalling living and 
educational conditions prevalent in ashram schools in Gujarat, Karnataka, Maharashtra 
and Andhra Pradesh. Poorly constructed structures, overcrowding, lack of basic 
provisions such as toiletries, uniforms and fans for children, alienating environments, 
inadequacy of number and quality of teaching staff, lack of regular inspection are some 
of the problems that have been highlighted (Kumar, 2004; Gare, 2000;Gogate, 1986; 
Furer-Haimendorf, 1989; Saldanah, 1990; Sharma & Mathur, 1992; Ananda, 1994; 
Sujatha, 1983). Clear vested interests from politically- influential sections among tribal 
groups as well as others have developed in sanctioning and management of Ashram 
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schools leading to many malpractices and much corruption. On the whole, the schools 
have reached out to very small proportions. Only the relatively better off tribal groups 
seem to access them and there are limits to how much they can increase general access 
for tribals. For girls insecurity has been mentioned as a major deterrent. 


Hostels: Provision of hostels is crucial for increasing access to middle and higher levels 
of education. Coverage of hostel schemes has substantially risen, indicating that a 
genuine demand for separate lodging and boarding arrangements exists for facilitating 
the pursuit of education among SC/ST communities. Reports of Commissioner of SC/ 
ST -attest to this. Systematic studies are few and far between. One study conducted 
among centrally sponsored hostels in Maharashtra and Gujarat showed over utilisation 
and over crowding and that living conditions are unhygienic, quality of food poor and 
medical facilities nil, for the residents (Wankhede, 1987). With the increased demand for 
hostels, caste based organisations are now important providers of such facilities. We 
have gathered from personal accounts as well as studies that there is a trend towards 
increasing politicization in the provisioning and functioning of such hostels and the 
need to address the issue of how conducive the environment is for students (Ransubhe, 
et al., 1997; Gare, 2000). 


Mid Day Meal Scheme: Though the scheme does not fall in the purview of positive 
discrimination policies, we consider it here due to its potential importance for enrolment 
of largely impoverished SC/ST children. The scheme which originated in Tamil Nadu in 
1982 is currently implemented across the country. A recent study conducted in 
Chattisgarh, Rajasthan and Karnataka noted an immense positive impact in terms of 
higher enrolment and attendance levels. Apparently it signified the end of classroom 
hunger. The study however did not specifically report on SC/ST children (Dreze & Goyal, 
2003). Interestingly however, a study evaluating the scheme’s recent performance in 
Tamil Nadu itself, suggests that it may not be currently having a significant impact on 
educational attendance or enrolment. Moreover, it noted that implementation is poorer 
in schools whose social composition is predominantly Scheduled caste (Swaminathan 
et al, 2004). 


Furthermore, in our Focus Group’s personal interactions, rural teachers (both dalit 
and non-dalit from Madhya Pradesh and Karnataka) brought up the issue of caste 
discrimination in the course of cooking and eating practises by non-SC/ST children, 
their parents and teachers (Chaudhary, Personal Account, M.P.). At the same time it 
was felt that if positively handled, such situations could be used to break archaic notions 
of pollution and prejudices, init 

Despite the several weaknesses that we have pointed out there can be no doubt 
that the positive discrimination provisions in education for SC/ST have played an 
important role in enabling access to higher levels of education. However, the relatively 
more politically powerful and economically better off have largely availed them. There 
is a growing tendency for the special benefits to citculate within the SC/ST elites and 
effective access is limited and difficult for others. 


3. Poor Physical Infrastructure of Schools 


A majority of studies suggest that physical/infrastructural facilities are totally inadequate 
and particularly deplorable in schools accessed by SC/ST, including the private schools. 
As mentioned earlier the majority of SC/ST children are in regular government schools. 
Buildings are dilapidated or badly in need of repair and basic furni d teaching 
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equipment is non-existent or of pathetic quality. There are of course state and regional 
variations. The poorest of physical infrastructure and basic amenities afflict schools in 
remote tribal areas. There is also a high incidence of very poorly and irregularly 
functioning schools. We have reports from rural Punjab, Orissa, and Rajasthan’s SC 
and Tribal dominated districts that reveal shortage of basics such as classrooms, drinking 
water facilities and teachers. Reports of neglect, indifference, greater teacher absenteeism 
from dalit and tribal dominated schools have accumulated, pointing to the grim reality 
that exists on the ground. Exceptions too have been noted, for example studies of 
Garhwal, Himachal Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Kerala show that there are several 
regions in which the SC/ST have a fairly good provision for education, In certain areas 
in Maharashtra for e.g., Zilla Parishad schools are fairly good (Berntsen, 1990)*?. 


Further, it is important to break the common misconception that rural schools are 
necessarily worse than urban. There are indications from Maharashtra that government 
rural schools may be in far better shape than urban municipal schools, This is so because 
most rural schools have a mix of higher and lower castes/classes whereas in urban 
areas where the choice of school is greater, the municipal schools cater almost exclusively 
to the poor, lower castes and tribes? °. 


4. Inadequacy of Teachers and Teaching Transaction 


A highly inadequate teaching force has been a most critical element of unequal 
provisioning. Teacher-pupil ratios in schools frequented by SC/ST have been much 
higher than those in other schools meant for higher caste villagers. Multigrade teaching 
often amounts to very limited teaching or no teaching at all ! 

The problem of insufficient number of teachers has been compounded by the 
problem of unmotivated teachers, which is reflected in the phenomenon of teacher ~ 
absenteeism. Teachers for SC and ST children primarily belong to non-SC or non tribal 
backgrounds. They are highly irregular in attending since they live outside the villages. 
This is a common feature in schools located in remote areas. There are reports of ‘paper 
schools’ which remain closed during the year and yet others for years on end especially 
in remote tribal areas. This is the situation particularly in remote tribal areas. A study 
of tribal education conducted in eighteen villages from seven states showed that teacher 
absenteeism was rampant in tribal areas of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. It was common 
for teachers to mark fictitious attendance of children (Jha & Jhingran, 2002). Leclercq 
noted that in the EGS school in SC and ST dominated district of Madhya Pradesh 
multigrade teaching was generalised. The quantity of teaching was problematically 
low and quality was equally a key deficiency (Leclercq, 2003). 

Dysfunctional and poorly organized school environments, inadequate number of 
teachers, inadequate teaching quantum ranging from absence of teaching to the 
adoption of most conventional and uninteresting teaching methods together makes for 
a situation where the teaching transaction is poor and inadequate. Poor teacher 
competence is also a critical negative factor. Even trained teachers are not necessarily 
‘good’ teachers. Both their knowledge and skill levels are unsatisfactory. Kerala too is 
no exception to the situation of low teacher quality! (Thomas, 2001)’. At the same 

time however, poor working conditions which can demotivate and demoralise even the 
most motivated of the primary school teacher need to be highlighted. Teachers are 
expected to work in isolation under harsh conditions. Worse still their teaching function 
is dislodged by compulsion to perform all kinds of government work. Bureaucrat- 
teacher relationships undermine the dignity and status of the primary school teacher, 
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which in turn interferes with their teaching role. 

In comparison to the state and much private effort on behalf of the underprivileged, 
the missionary effort, although not free from inadequacies, appears far more efficiently 
organised — both in terms of the quality of education provided and the management of 
institutions (Kamat, 1985). This is perhaps the principal reason for the major influence 
they wield in educational and other matters in Scheduled Tribe areas. Several studies 
have noted significant educational progress among Christian tribals or in areas where 
missionaries are active in school provision (Toppo, 2000; Bara, 1997; Heredia, 1992). 
Contemporarily, neo-right Hindu organisations have emerged as major contending forces 
and are aggressively pursuing tribal constituencies through a vast network of schools 
in several states (Sundar, 2002, 2005; Kumar, 2004; Saldanah, 1990;). 


5. Poor Provision of Teaching Learning Materials. 


Teaching- learning material- blackboards, chalk, texts and other reading material, 
laboratory equipment, instructional aids are always in short supply, of poor quality or 
simply non-existent. 


Teaching Learning Conditions: Decline and Dilution 


While everyone expects education to respond effectively to old and new challenges, we 
have seen that all essential ingredients of education are missing! The infrastructure for 
education and its quality is worsening by the day. Current policy changes such as 
budget cuts, ban on the new recruitment of teachers, and a growing reliance on contract 
teachers have compounded the crisis caused by historical neglect. Despite some 
quantitative gains considerable qualitative setbacks are being experienced by neglected 
regions and peoples. Further the “minimum levels of learning” model compromises 
quality in no uncertain measure. The exclusive focus on the 3 R's creates an unhealthy 
dichotomy alluded to by Lawton, between the cognitive and affective domains (Lawton, 
1977). Issues of educational quality are integral to both “effective” equal opportunity 
and democratic value formation, but are grossly neglected. 


III. CURRICULUM, PEDAGOGY AND EVALUATION: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
Sc & St CHILDREN 


This section firstly examines curriculum as a mediator of dominance and hegemony, 
exploring ideological issues in the selection and structuring of knowledge and in 
pedagogic practice. Secondly we focus on the issue of representation of subaltern groups, 
culture and ideologies. The concept of curriculum is used here to designate the 
experiences pupils have under the guidance of the school. Most issues in this area are 
predicated upon the assumption that appropriate school experiences can indeed make 
a significant difference to learning and lives of SC/ST children. Content of curriculum 
and internal operations are thus key issues that need to be addressed. Also very 
important are related areas of pedagogic methods, assessment and evaluation. 

In India, curriculum and the content of education have been central to the processes 
of reproduction of caste, class, cultural and patriarchal domination-subordination. In 
post independence educational policy, modification of content supposedly aimed at 
indigenisation resulted in Brahmanisation as a key defining feature of the curriculum. 
Brahmanisation has been evident in the emphasis on (1) ‘pure’ language, (2) literature 
and other “knowledge” of society, history, polity, religion and culture that is produced 
by higher castes which reflects Brahmanical world view and experiences and 
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Brahmanical perspectives on Indian society, history and culture, and (3) high caste, 
cultural and religious symbols, linguistic and social competencies, modes of life and 
behaviour. Furthermore, the overarching stress has been on eulogizing mental as against 
manual labour. The heavily gendered nature of school curricular content was evident 
in that women’s specialised knowledge and skills systems found no place in it or in the 
general curricular discourse. Rather they were used for devaluation and stereotyping 
of the female sex in curriculum. Curriculum is thus urban elite male-centric and bereft 
of the country’s rich cultural diversity. There has been a corresponding devaluation of 
“lesser” dialects, cultures, traditions, and folklore of dalits and adivasis as also of 
peasantry. The second defining feature of the curriculum on the other hand, was its 
‘colonial’ character which privileged western modernization. The ideology however was 
adopted in truncated, superficial ways - the emphasis being on the incorporation of 
knowledge of Western science and technology, viz. that of the “hard Western sciences”, 
the English language and Western styles of life. The pursuance of liberal, democratic 
socialist values even though enshrined in the Indian constitution was largely notional 
in the curriculum. 
Curricular structure and culture of the colonial model has remained unchanged. 
The defining features of the structure are: full time attendance of age specific groups in 
teacher supervised classrooms for the study of graded curricula. Full day schools, 
compulsory attendance, unconducively long time-span of classes and vacations, served 
as deterrents, being ill suited to educating SC/ST children, especially in the initial 
years when access was just being opened up and availed. Poor and SC/ST households 
depended on children for domestic work or other productive work whether or not to 
supplement household earnings. Today, things have changed substantially and large 
numbers of parents are prepared to forego children’s labour and send them to school. 
However school organisation and curricula have not been sensitive as yet to 
fundamentally different economic situations, life aims and social circumstances of 
children belonging to poorer strata households or communities in the shaping of the 
school structure. Culturally, school norms of attendance, discipline, homework, tests 
and exams, and cognitively ethnocentric demands of concentration on and memorisation 
of the content of the text by ‘rote’, all prove problematic for SC/ST children (personal 
account, teacher M.P.). Furthermore, the curriculum itself as a tool of cultural dominance 
and hegemony has an alienating and intimidating impact (Velaskar, 2005). 


Curriculum and the Scheduled Castes 


For the Scheduled Castes who have sought education as a mechanism to transform as 
well as enter “mainstream” (read dominant) society, the central questions are of 
representation of their knowledge and culture and the critiquing of dominant knowledge 
and value systems of their lived reality and of social relationships based on dominance/ 
subordination and exclusion. Dominant forms of inequality and hierarchy are made 
invisible in the discourse on common nationhood and common and equal citizenship, 
which the school curriculum propagates. But for the Scheduled Castes the heart of the 
matter is structural oppression, not cultural difference. Thus understandings of 
oppressive aspects of our traditional and contemporary structures, the historical 
construction of groups and communities are made invisible by the curriculum and not 
subjects of key curricular importance. 

Krishna Kumar's studies have focussed attention on how the dominant groups! 
ideas about education and the educated get reflected in the curriculum. Following thi 
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curriculum, Indian texts uphold symbols of the traditional, male dominated feudal 
society and its obsolete cultural values and norms. However, that the value content of 
education is out of tune with the reality of the changing, dynamic India is a matter of 
choice - a choice consciously or unconsciously made by those selecting textbook 
material from the available body of literature and by those creating it. Worthwhile 
knowledge is that which is linked to the values and lifestyles of dominant groups! 
(Kumar, 1983, 1989, 1992). 

llaiah has vividly described how knowledge and language are rooted in and 
structured around productive processes of lower castes and around socio-cultural 
surroundings of their habitat. This knowledge and skill based vocabulary, which is 
very highly developed, finds no place in the school curriculum. Nor do stories, music 
and songs, values, skills, knowledge, traditions, cultural and religious practices (Ilaiah, 
1996; personal account, Karnataka teachers). Contemporary dalit literature is similarly 
disregarded. Lives, values and norms of upper caste Hindus which are strange and 
alienating for the lower castes, continue to be dominantly present. To quote from Ilaiah, 
“right from early school upto college, our Telugu textbooks were packed with these 
Hindu stories, Kalidasa was as alien to us as the name of Shakespeare. The language 
of textbooks was not the one that our communities spoke. Even the basic words were 
different. Textbook Telugu was Brahmin Telugu, whereas we were used to a production- 
based communicative Telugu. It is not merely a difference of dialect: there isa difference 
in the very language itself” (laiah, 1996). 

The dominance of epistemology and content of the politically powerful intellectual 
classes makes curricular knowledge ideologically loaded. While Gandhi, Tagore and 
Krishnamurti - all from the high castes - have received national attention as indigenous 
educational philosophers, education has not incorporated the anti-caste-patriarchy 
and anti-hegemonic discourses of Phule, Ambedkar, Periyar or lyotheedas. Curriculum 
does not reflect upon the historical significance of caste, gender and tribe, nor of the 
challenges posed to it by dalit epistemology, knowledge and protest. This should have 
been done through literature and social science curricula. 

Phule saw education as a potent weapon in the struggle for revolutionary social 
transformation. For him, the purpose and content of education were radically different 
from both Brahmanical and colonial models of education. His ideal was an education 
that would bring an awareness among lower castes of oppressive social relations and 
their hegemonic moral and belief systems that pervaded their consciousness.... an 
education that would instill western secular values, encourage critical thought and 
bring about mental emancipation. It would fulfil practical needs but would be broad 
based enough to inspire a social and cultural revolution from below (O'Hanlon, 1985: 
Velaskar, 1998). During the course of the long struggle of dalit liberation, Ambedkar 
developed an ideology that incorporated a critique and reinterpretation of India’s 
cultural heritage, a rich philosophy drawn from a wide range of social thought and an 
action programme which lay an equal stress on social and cultural revolution as it did 
on the economic and political one (Omvedt, 1994). Like Phule, he defined the purpose 
of education in terms of mental awakening and creation ofa social and moral conscience. 
Education was also a means of overcoming inferior status and state of mind, of wresting 
power from the powerful. Thus, the Ambedkarian agenda for education included: (a) 
creation of capacities for rational and critical thinking, (b) socialisation into a new 
humanistic culture and ideology, (c) development of capacities and qualities necessary 
for entry and leadership in modern avenues of work and politics, and (d) inculcation of 
self-respect and aspirations to respectable lifestyles in which demeaning traditional 
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practices would have no place (Velaskar, 1998). 

Clearly Phule-Ambedkarian ideology went way beyond narrow modernisation and 
technocratic impulses. It gave pre-eminence to ideology and values, Western in origin 
but critically adapted towards emancipation of India’s downtrodden. Ilaiah, in fact, 
argues that these values are equally indigenous, constitutive of lived-in realities of dalit 
bahujans (llaiah, 1996). Dalit and non-Brahman leaders drew on western philosophical 
traditions to build an ideology and praxis of revolutionary transformation of the Hindu 
social order. It aimed at establishing a socialist social order underpinned by a new 
morality, based on values of liberty, equality, fraternity and rationality (Omvedt, 1994, , 

Gore, 1993). : 
School curriculum in India failed to reflect these expressions of new moral order. It 
does not need any great study to show that the national or state school curricula or 
teacher education curricula were never guided by these radical visions. The Scheduled © 
Castes and their issues and problems have remained peripheral to the curriculum and | 
their representation if at all has been weak and distorted. 


Curriculum and the Scheduled Tribes 


Like the SC, curriculum does not acknowledge cultural rights of the Scheduled Tribes | 
who are denied their own culture and history. School curriculum fails to take account 7 
of tribal cultures as autonomous knowledge systems with their own epistemology, ~ 
transmission, innovation and power. Kundu gives the example of children being set to 4 
write essays on the circus, or being trained to write letters through mock missives to the 7 
police asking them to take action on disturbance by loudspeakers during exams. While 
adivasi children may know a great deal about animals, they are unlikely to have ever ; 
seen a circus; where the police are usually feared as oppressors and electricity is erratic, 
if at all available, enlisting police support in keeping noise decibels down is a most” 
unlikely situation (Kundu, 1994 cited in Sundar, n.d.). Not only are the knowledge and 
linguistic and /or cognitive abilities that Scheduled Tribe children possess ignored - 
e.g. the capacity to compose and sing spontaneously, to think in riddles and metaphors 
and their intimate knowledge of their environment - but schooling also actively 
encourages a sense of inferiority about Scheduled Tribe cultures (Sundar, ibid). Like; 
the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes rarely feature in textbooks, and when they do, 
it is usually in positions servile to upper caste characters; or as ‘strange’ and ‘backward’ 
exotica (Kundu, 1994; Kumar, 1989). 

The ‘cultural discontinuity’ between school and home draws attention to the rigidity 
of school organization and the emphasis on discipline and punishment in contras 
with socialization practices and the lives of children, as reasons for non-attendance. 
Sujatha cites the case of community schools in Andhra where there was closer interaction 
with parents, weekly holiday was in tune with the local weekly bazaar, and schoot 
holidays coincided with tribal festivals. The school was observed to show positive results 
(Sujatha 2001, cited in Sundar, n.d; see also Singh, 1995). 


The Language Question 


Despite several policy documents and a constitutional provision (350A) recognizing 
that linguistic minorities should be educated in their mother tongue at primary level, 
there is practically no education in Scheduled Tribe languages. This includes even thos 
like Santhali, Bhili, Gondi or Oraon which are spoken by over a million people (Nambissa A 
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2000). Although states in India were organized on linguistic grounds, political 
powerlessness of Scheduled Tribes prevented the formation of states based on tribal 
languages. They are confined to minority status within large states and are compelled 
to learn the state language in school. Primary teachers are predominantly from non-ST 
communities. And despite the pedagogic significance of initial instruction in the mother 
tongue, teachers do not bother to learn the tribal language even after several years of 
posting (Kundu, cited in Sundar, n.d.; Saxena, 1995; 1975; Toppo, 1979; Furer- 
Haimendorf, 1989). The general picture at primary level is often one of mutual 
incomprehension between ST students and their non-ST teachers. Several studies have 
pointed to the significance of the language question at the primary levels. 

Quite apart from the pedagogic problems this creates - such as destroying the child’s 
self esteem, and reducing the possibilities of successful learning in later years, the 
denigration of Scheduled Tribe languages amounts to denigration of Scheduled Tribe 
worldviews and knowledge. The education system with its insistence on a common 
language as a means of achieving a common nationhood has been instrumental in the 
destruction of tribal language, culture and identity. Even outside the school, educated 
youth often speak to each other in the language of the school, perhaps to mark 
themselves off from their ‘uneducated peers’. Several languages, especially those spoken 
by small numbers, are dying out. Loss of a language means the loss of a certain way of 
knowing the world. Experiences of schooling of tribal children in Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra have revealed the displacement of Bundelkhandi, 
Gondi and Warli by Sanskritised Hindi, Telugu and Marathi respectively (Sundar, n.d.; 
Saxena, 1995; 1997; Furer Haimendorf, 1989: Saldanah, 1990; also Karnataka 
teachers’ experiences). 

Depending on levels of cultural absorption and adaptation however, several 
Scheduled Tribes may not look to schools to teach in their home language. Indeed, for 
many Scheduled Tribe parents, the main advantage of schooling is that it gives access 
to the new languages, new occupations and a new life and enables interaction with the 
non-tribal world (Grigson, 1993; Patwardhan, 2000: Saldanah, 1990). But wherever 
Scheduled Tribes have been politically mobilised to celebrate Scheduled Tribe identity, 
they have been more clear and open in their demand for education in indigenous 
languages (Patwardhan, 2000; Nambissan, 2000). 


The Alienating Impact of School Regimen: The school regimen of timing, discipline, 
hierarchy is especially alien to tribal children socialized in a world where individuality is 
respected from early on, and where parent-child interactions are relatively egalitarian 
(Sarangapani 2001). Kundu (1994) points out that testing procedures too are based on 
urban middle class values -the competitiveness and system of rewards that examinations 
represent is often culturally anomalous to Scheduled Tribe children who are brought 
up in an atmosphere of sharing. Furthermore, learning among ST children is usually 
intimately connected to the work process - children learn the names and medicinal 
uses of many plants and trees while accompanying their parents on foraging trips in the 
forest [Sarangapani, 2003(a)]. When children are away at school, especially when they 
are sent to residential schools, they lose connection with this world of labour and their 
Capacity to learn from it. Several studies have attested the alienating effects of lan guage, 
school structure and ethos'*. 
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Implications of Recent Hindu Cultural Nationalist Influences 


on Curriculum 
In the recent past a serious concern. has been the ‘Hinduisation’ of the curriculum, its 
adverse implications for all children but most particularly to religious minorities and © 
SC/ST. A deliberate policy move towards Hinduisation of the school which occurred at 
the behest of neoright national government's policy meant its specific framing within 
Vedic values and thought. However, even prior to that when there was no overt intent of 
curriculum or text to be grounded in dominant religious culture, the fact that most 
educational action teachers are Hindu made curriculum Hinduised (laiah, 1996). It 

- influenced the manner in which annual days or other school events are celebrated. 4 
Breaking a coconut and lighting incense at the base of the flag pole on Republic or 
Independence Day is common practice. Additionally, distinctive Scheduled Tribe names i 
are changed to standard Hindu names (Sundar, n.d.; Lobo, personal account). 


TV. HIDDEN CURRICULUM AND SC/ST CHILDREN 


The term “hidden curriculum” is used to mean the tacit teaching of dominant cultural | 
norms, values and disposition towards maintenance of ideological hegemony (Apple, | 
1979). Within the Indian school scenario, the concept might actually be a misnomer 
because processes of cultural domination and caste class, tribe and gender relations) 
that shape school organisation, culture and classroom interaction are all too visible. J 

In the school and in classrooms, teacher-pupil interaction is central to teaching 
and learning processes. Teacher's social background (caste, religion, language), affect 
their interactions with students. Middle class higher caste teachers are very unhapp y 
with the environments of schools for the poor and are poorly motivated to teach children 
of the poor, particularly of SC/ST background, who are ‘derogatorily’ categorised as 
uneducable. ; 

We have now an appalling body of evidence that suggests that teacher$ 
preconceptions, bias and behaviour, subtle or overt, conscious or unconscious, Opera 
to discriminate against children of SC/ST background: ® Teachers are observed to have 
low expectations of SC/ST children and girls and a condescending ar id downright abusive 
attitude to poor children from slums. Teachers also have stated or unstated assumptio S 
of “deprived” and “deficient” cultural backgrounds, languages and inherent intellectual 
deficiencies of SC/ST children. They follow discriminatory pedagogic practices o 
labelling, classifying and teaching styles and operate on the basis of “realisti 
perceptions of low caste children’s limited cognitive capacities and life chances. For eg 
teachers beliefs about Mushar children in Bihar are that they are just not interested in 
education and that they do not have any ‘tension’ in life (Kumar, 2004). Such 
presumptions set effective and in the teachers’ view legitimate limits to their teaching 
effort. Levels of hostility and indifference to dalit/tribal cultural traits and value system 
are high. Discriminatory behaviour manifests itself in numerous ways. Teachers perce ve 
dalit and adivasi children in a negative light, see them as unclean, dishonest, lazy, ill 
mannered ete. The children could be criticized for their clothes, the dialect they speays 
the abhorment of uncouth habits of meat eating and alcohol consumption, the ignorane 
of their parents and even the colour of their skin! They are punished bind shouted atii 
efforts to discipline and “civilize” them! 

Several studies have noted that SC children do not encounter practices related t 
untouchability in school (Jodhka, 2000, 2002; Shah, 2000). However others point 
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varied forms of direct and subtle discrimination. For instance, Artis, et al. (2003) find 
that in village schools of Gujarat, SC children are forced to sit at the back, actively 
discouraged to participate in class, are subject to food and water taboos. Similar 
experiences exist for village schools in Karnataka (Eddie Premdas, personal account). 
Tribal children too are victims of ‘caste like’ discrimination as a study conducted in the 
tribal village of Harda (M.P) has pointed out. Teaching Korku children is considered as 
good as ‘teaching cows’ by teachers. Non-adivasi children do not mix with them or 
drink water from the same tap! (Balagopalan, 2003). In relation to dalits, teachers refuse 
to correct their notebooks. Complaints to headmaster results in beating of children. 
Indeed teacher violence against dalit children is widely reported. 

Like the children, dalit and tribal teachers also suffer humiliation and discrimination 
(Jha and Jhingran, 2002; Heredia, 1992; Samavesh, 2003; Jodhka, 2000, 2002). They 
are largely isolated or compelled to form their own separate social circles. They also 
find themselves succumbing to dominant religio-cultural practices in a bid to avoid 
conflict and gain acceptance (Chaudhary, personal account). A disturbing tendency 
noted by several studies and further substantiated by poignant personal narratives is 
the use of children as servants by high caste teachers. Children are assigned a range of 
menial tasks - from cleaning and sweeping the school to fetching “paan” and cigarettes 
for the teacher (Artis et’al, 2003; Talib, 1998, 2000; Sachidananda, 1989). They assign 
SC/ST children menial jobs and shift the onus of low learning on children and their 
families. Tribal children have been punished for talking in their own languages. There 
is an undue obsession with language purity and correctness (Saxena and Mahendroo, 
1993: Kundu, 1990, 1994). Placing disadvantaged students in ‘better quality’ schools 
doesn’t seem to solve the problem. Studies have suggested that feelings of isolation, 
alienation and experiences of discrimination do neutralize the impact of better facilities. 


V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The above survey of the field reality of schooling of SC and ST children propels the 
conclusion that state policy and bureaucracy together serve to provide quantitatively 
the most inadequate and qualitatively the most inferior education. While expansion of 
government schooling has undoubtedly represented a shift from mass exclusion to mass 
inclusion, it has been an incredibly delayed, weak and highly discriminatory inclusion. 
Grossly unequal provision, accompanied by an alienating curriculum and disinterested 
and discriminatory teaching learning process seem to have kept alive the traditional 
Brahmanical principle of closure. SC/ST children are largely “cooled out” at the primary 
level itself. There occurs an effective physical exclusion of SC/ST children or they achieve 
low levels of schooling, which do not necessarily reflect learning. 

It appears that given the present trend of the state’s abdication of its responsibility 
for mass education, and depleting provision, the situation of disadvantage thus will 
not only persist for the SC/ST, there will be a widening of the relative gap between them 
and the higher castes and classes, in both the quantities and qualities of education. We 
need to urgently respond to this situation. 


Recommendations 


At the very outset it must be stated that for policy and programmatic changes that we 
have recommended can only succeed if equality and justice are firmly brought back on 
the educational agenda: In any event, there is enough indication, given the requirements 
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of scale and sustainability, of the dire need for establishing full fledged, high quality 
regular schools in educationally impoverished areas. This need can hardly be fulfilled 
without massive funding and committed state support, the creation of a nurturant 
environment and active encouragement of a public education system by society. The 
relationship between cultural and educational goals needs to be publicly debated with 
a view to come to terms with question of cultural hybridity and cultural difference and 
a host of epistemological and ethical issues. Development of culturally sensitive policies 
and programmes is the key concern. This is important particularly in the context of the 
caution sounded by researchers about difficulty of making schools closer to tribal 
childrens’ worlds. 
Specifically the recommendations of the Focus Group are as follows: 


Institutional Context 


a) Provision: We strongly reiterate the need for equitable provision in terms of quality 
of schooling at different levels, educational infrastructure and other facilities, quali- 
fied teachers, teaching learning materials, texts and others. It is crucial to enhance 
the autonomy and working conditions of teachers, and teacher self-esteem. All non- 
teaching work load must be taken off the teacher. The educational environment of 
substandard dysfunctional schools must change for any meaningful and effective 
curricular reform. 

b) We recommend the need to identify areas and groups which continue to suffer marked 
exclusion and neglect to enable a more focussed implementation of positive 
discrimination policies. We also emphasize the need to invest greater financial and 
educational resources for their educational development. 

©) School Organisation: There is need for flexibility in school structures and cultures. 
School times, calendars and holidays must keep in mind local contexts. 

d) The school system requires a more generous and efficient provision of facilities meant 
for SC and ST children. It is important for all concerned to engage with those struggling 


for rights of these communities, especially those committed to their educational 
advancement. 


School Curriculum 


a) Curricular goals must emphasise critical thinking and critical evaluation and ap- 
preciation of Indian society and culture. Equal opportunity for intellectual growth, 
cognitive development, social and emotional development of underprivileged chil- 
dren must be sought. Curriculum must aim at promotion of creative talents, pro- 
ductive skills, dignity of labour, underlined by values of equality, democracy, secu- 
larism, social and gender justice. 

b) Curricular content: An approach rooted in critical theory and critical multiculturalism 
is essential to critique the unjust social order, to indigenize and incorporate diverse 
cultures and prevent loss of valuable cultural heritage. We must make a commitment 
to the preservation of all languages as a matter of communities’ cultural rights as 
well as of national pride. ; 

c) Curriculum should lead to identification and creativity, not alienation. There is need 
to incorporate all creative arts, crafts and oral expression, especially those rooted in 
indigenous knowledge and skill systems. 

d) Curriculum must develop a critical social science and humanities; content aimed at — 
the achievement of curricular goals. A balance between curricular subjects is essential. 

e) There is need to develop critical multicultural texts and reading material. 
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Pedagogy 


a) 


b) 


Incorporation of diverse pedagogic methods and practices towards enhancing learn- 
ing and democratic classroom practice is essential. 

We need to develop constructive critical pedagogy and specific guidance on class- 
room practices with a view to eschew discrimination against children on the basis 
of caste, class, tribe, gender, identity/ ability etc. 

Improvement is required in the affective climate of school, to enable teachers and 
students to participate freely in knowledge construction and learning. 

There is need to develop pedagogic practices that aim at improving self esteem and 
identity of SC/ST. 

Non-graded instruction with judicious use of tests for evaluation of learning may be 
considered. 

Making available a wide range of texts and other reading and instructional material 
is absolutely essential. 


Language 


a) 


Home languages must be made the media of instruction / communication in the 
early years of school education. They must be seen as integral to creating an en- 
abling school environment for children and crucial for the process of learning. The 
pedagogic rationale is that moving from the known tothe unknown facilitates learn- 
ing. Language is a critical resource that children bring to school and aids thought, 
communication and understanding. $ 

Home languages in classroom process is also essential to build child’s self-esteem 
and self confidence. 

Transition to regional language will be facilitated through learning of home language. 
Where there are more than one tribal languages used in any village, we recommend 
the use of the regional lingua franca or the majority language after consultation 
with villagers. 

Teacher training must include the stipulation that teachers pass an exam ina local 
language. Earlier ICS officers posted to tribal areas had to pass exams in one tribal 
language. This seems to have died out. 


Enhancement of Teacher Education, Teacher Competence and 
Teacher Social and Self-Esteem 


a) 


SC, 


There is a great need to strengthen teacher education, its overall knowledge and 
value base and practical training. Teachers must be thoroughly equipped with sub- 
ject knowledge and critical pedagogy skills. There is need to incorporate a founda- 
tional base of strong critical social science and humanities knowledge which is gov- 
erned by democratic egalitarian perspectives in teacher education curricula. Spe- 
cial attention needs to be paid to social sciences and humanities including new 
emergent areas of dalit / feminist critical theory, tribal studies, cultural studies etc. 
We need to shift from narrow behaviouristic perspectives, and question archaic psy- 
chological concepts and constructs, for e.g., the IQ theory. 

Teachers also require experiential knowledge through field work about the lives of 
ST and other marginalized groups, to understand cultures, school-home linkages 


and ensuing facilitators and constraints. Together this would help confront unfounded 
beliefs and stereotypes as well as gain sensitivity towards SC and ST communities. 
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Teachers’ attitudes need to be challenged on a scientific, historical, sociological and 

experiential basis, to help them understand their own socialization. 
b) Teacher education curriculum needs to incorporate an understanding and appre- 
ciation of cultural diversities in particular the history of rich cultures and tradi- 
tions of marginalized communities, histories of their protest and struggles and their 
constructive contribution to nation. An understanding without essentialising di- 
verse identities and the recognition of the interplay between identity of child, cul- 
ture and learning will enrich curriculum. 
o) The pedagogic context within an increasingly segregated system of school requires 
that teachers be professionally equipped to address diverse educational needs of 
children, in particular of first generation learners. 
d) The strengthening of teacher education content on the lines suggested above will 
enhance social status and respect for the teaching profession and community. 

e) Recruitment to teacher education programmes must be made more rigorous to enable 
entry of those suited and motivated to teach children. 

f) Teacher education needs to be made more accessible in ‘backward regions’ /tribal 
areas. 

g) We need to focus on developing competent teachers within SC and ST commu nities, 
particularly women. 


Research 


We need to undertake educational research that will further illuminate problems and 
provide more indepth understanding of the educational issues of SC /ST children. 


Endnotes 


e For insights into the contemporary social situation of Scheduled Castes in seven 
States of the country see Beteille, A. (ed.) Special issue of Journal of Indian School 
of Political Economy, 2000. 

e Many studies of the Scheduled Castes have brought out socio-economic disparities 
between caste groups. See for eg. Jodhka (2000) for Punjab; Jha (2000) for Bihar, 
Shah (2000) for Gujarat; Wankhede and Velaskar (1999) ` and Wankhede (2001) for 
Maharashtra; N.Sudhakar Rao (n.d.) for Andhra Pradesh; Pandian (2000) for Tamil 
Nadu etc. 

e Dataon inter-state variations on education of the Scheduled Castes is available in 
various reports of the Commissioner and Commission for SC/ST. However, the data 
has been of a variable quality. Furthermore, the task of preparing reports has been 
erratic over the past two decades. 

e Note 3 applies to the situation of Scheduled Tribes also. 

e These studies include those of Chalam (1993); Dreze and Sen (1995); Ahmed (1984) 
for tribal regions; Sachchidanand (1989, 1997) for Bihar; Chitnis and Velaskar 
(1988), Velaskar (ongoing) for Maharashtra: Behera (1999) for Orissa; Mathur (1992) 

for Kerala; NIAS (2002) for Tamil Nadu; Aggarwal and Sibou (1994) which gives an 
all India analysis as well as focusses on Uttar Pradesh; studies for various other 
states are available in Vaidyanathan (2001). 

e See fore.g. Aikara (1997); Sharma (1997); Berntsen (1990). 

e Studies which have pointed to caste/class, gender, cultural constraints to educa 
tional access and attainment. These include: 
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a. The All-India studies reported in Govinda, (2002); also see Probe,(1999); 
Jha and Jhingran, (2002); Vaidyanathan, (2001). 

b. Studies for Central and North India: See Kaul et. al., (1991) for Delhi; Raj 
Tilak (1995) for H.P.; Agarwal (1992) for Lucknow city; Lakhera (n.d.) for 
Garhwal, all the above cited in NCERT. See also Talib (2003) for Delhi; Mukul 
(1999) and Kumar (2004) for Bihar; Lidhoo (1987) for Kashmir. 

(A For South India: Furer-Haimendorf (1989) for Andhra Pradesh; Halbar 
(1986), Rao (1988), Eswaraih (1996), Rama Krishnaiah (1997) for Telegana, 
cited in NCERT; Parameswara (1990) for Karnataka; Krishnaji (2001) for 
Tamil Nadu. 

d. For East India: Acharya (1987) for Bengal; Bhargava (1987), Sahoo (1989), 
Padhy and Satpathy (1989) and Biswal (1991) for Orissa; Toppo (1978) 
and Rana and Das (2004) for Jharkhand. 

& For Western India: See Shyamlal (1987), Gaur (1990) and Bairathi (1991) 
for Rajasthan; Solanki (1993) for Dadra and Nagar Haveli, cited in 
NCERT; Henriques and Wankhede (1985), Wankhede (1998), Sreedhar 
(1999), Velaskar (1998, 1999, 2004, 2005) for Maharashtra. 

® For each population slab, including those with more than 5000 persons, a rela- 
tively smaller proportion of Scheduled Caste habitations had primary schooling 
when compared to rural habitations in general. Only 15.3 per cent of predomi- 
nantly Scheduled Caste habitations that had a population of less than 300 persons 
as compared to 21.4 per cent of general rural habitations within the same popula- 
tion slab had primary schools/sections within them in the year 1993 (Nambissan 
and Sedwal, 2002). 

è Nearly 63.4 percent of Scheduled Tribe habitations have less than 300 people 
covering one-fourth of total Scheduled Tribe population. While 22 percent ol 
Scheduled Tribe habitations have less than 100 inhabitants, the population coverec 
by these habitations is only 3.82 percent of the total Scheduled Tribe populatior 
(Sujatha, 2002). 

© See Sujatha 1987, 1994, 1996); Govinda (2002); Probe (1999); Jha and Jhingrar 
(2002). 

è Several other researchers and serious observers of the educational situation have 
commented upon the decline in primary educational enrolment and attainment ir 
recent years despite the launch of massive and highly funded educationa 
programmes. See for eg. Berntsen, (n.d.); Sharma (1999); Kumar et.al (2001); Jhi 
and Jhingran (2002); Also refer studies cited in end note 12 below. 

® Studies on unequal provisioning , availability and quality of schools include: 

a, K. Sujatha (1994, 2000); Kingdon (1996); Thakur (1997); Nambissan (1997 
2000, 2002): Probe (1999); Govinda (2002); Jha and Jhingran (2002). For : 
useful survey of literature on the quality of education in various parts of th 
country see Bhatty (1998). 

b. North India and Central India; Kailash (n.d.); Leclerq [2003 (a)] for M.P 
Jodhka (2000, 2002) for Punjab; Talib (2003) for Delhi; Sachidanand (198¢ 
and Jabbiand Rajyalakhsmi (2001) for Bihar; Abrol (1988) for Jammu cite 
in NCERT: Kundu (1990) for Central India; Pande (2001) for Uttarancha 


Srivastava (2001) for U.P. 
c. South India: Furer Haimendorf (1982,1989) and K. Sujatha (1994, 199¢ 
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for Andhra Pradesh; Kundu (1990) for South India; Duraiswamy (2001) for 
Tamil Nadu; Thomas (2001) for Kerala. 

d. East India: Padhy and Satpathy (1989); Pasayat (2000); Bhargava (2001); 

` Khora (2002) all cited in NCERT for Orissa; Toppo (1979, 2000) and Rana 
and Das (2004) for Jharkhand. 

e Western India: Shah and Joshi (1985) and Kumar (2004) for Gujarat; 
Sreedhar (1999), Panse (n.d.), Velaskar (2002), Wankhede (1998), Kulkarni 
(2001), Gogate (1986), Ransubhe (1997) for Maharashtra; Shyamlal (1987); 
Bhargava and Mittal (n.d.); Gaur (1990) cited in NCERT, Nambissan (2001) 
and Majumdar (2001) all for Rajasthan. 

e The state of urban schools is reported in studies surveyed in Bhatty (1998); see 
also Banerji (1997, 2000); Berntsen (1990); Wankhede (1998). 

e There are studies galore that point to underprovision of teachers and teacher avail- 
ability, quality and teaching time. For the all India studies see endnote No.6. Re- 
gion wise studies are as follows: 

a. North India: Rahul (1999); Leclerq (2003) and Chaudhary L.N. (personal 
account) for M.P.; Talib, (2003) for Delhi. 

b. South India: Furer Haimendorf, (1989); Eddie Premdas (personal account) 
and Shri P.K. Abdul Lateef , Shri F.C. Chega Reddy, Shri K.H. Girish (Teachers 
from Karnataka), (personal account). 

c. East India: Khora (n.d.) and Debi (2001) for Orissa; North East India - Maitra 
(1993) for Arunachal Pradesh; Kabur (1985) for Manipur; Rana and Das 
(2001) for Jharkhand. 

d. Western India: Kulkarni (1980), Henriques and Wankhede (1985), Saldanah 
(1990), Berntsen (1990) and Ranasubhe (1997) for Maharashtra; Kumar 
(2004) for Gujarat; Shyamlal (1987) for Rajasthan. 

e Apart from the studies cited in the text we have several insights from personal nar- 
ratives of teachers and social activists who have spent long years working for the 
education of tribal children (see Appendix c.) 

e Most studies in the area focus on teacher attitudes to and interaction with SC/ST 
children. See Chitnis & Naidu (1981); Pande & Tripathi (1982); Kumar (1989); 
Nanda (1994); Velaskar and Abraham (1995); Saxena (1995, 1997, 1998); Sreedhar 
(1999); Talib (2003); Leclercq [2003 (a)]; Balagopalan (2003); Samavesh (2003); Artis 
et’al (2003); Kumar (2004); Premdas (personal account); Chaudhary (personal 
account); Berntsen (personal account). : 
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O OROREN E T EEI E RE E R ET OD ES AR PEA 


APPENDIX 
TABLES 
Table 1 : Literacy gains during 1991-2001 among various 
demographic categories 
2001** 1991* Gain 
Rural Female ST 32.4 16.0 16.4 
Rural Female SC 37.6 19.5 18.1 
Rural Female Non-SC&ST . 50.2 35.4 14.8 
Rural Male SC 53:7. 46.0 7.8 
Rural Male ST 57.4 38.5 19.0 
Urban Female SC 57.5 42.3 152 
Urban Female ST 59.9 45.7 14.2 
Total Literacy 64.8 
Rural Male Non-SC&ST 74.3 63.4 10.9 
Urban Female Non-SC&ST 732 67.5 TT 
Urban Male ST 77.8 66.6 11.2 
Urban Male SC 77:9 66.5 11.4 
Urban Male Non-SC&ST 87.6 83.4 4.2 


** Calculated froin Census 2001 PCA 
* Selected Educational Statistics 1999-2000, MHRD 
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Table 2 : Scheduled Caste Enrolment as Percentage of Total Enrolment at Primary and 
Middle School levels in India and the States (in 1995-96), 


i | 

States ‘ Scheduled Caste 
[ Per cent STD. I-V STD. VI-VIII 
SC Pop 

Andhra Pradesh 15.93 20.6 16.5 
Arunachal Pradesh 0.47 0,09 0.1 
Assam 7.40 11.8 13.9 
Bihar 14.55 15.03 10.9 
Goa 2.08 2.9 1.6 
Gujarat 7.41 10.0 9.7 
Haryana 19.75 23.8 17.0 
Himachal Pradesh 25.34 25.6 18.6 
Jammu & Kashmir 0.0 9.3 9:7 
Karnataka 16.38 17.6 14.5 
Kerala SASHA 10.9 rS 
Madhya Pradesh 14.55 15.6 12.2 
Maharashtra 11.09 15;3 13.4 
Manipur 2.02 2.2 1.8 
Meghalaya 0.51 2.0 2.0 
Mizoram 0.10 0.0 0.0 
Nagaland 0.00 0.0 0.0 
Orissa 16.20 19.0 15.0 
Punjab 28.31 38.9 28.0 
Rajasthan 17.29 14.6 15.6 
Sikkim : 5.93 5.8 5.3 
Tamil Nadu 19.18 19.9 16.5 
Tripura 16.36 17.9 15.9 | 
Uttar Pradesh 21.05 15.9 13.8 | 
West. Bengal 23.62 21.6 16.0 | 
Andaman & Nicobar Island 0.00 0.0 0.0 | 
Chandigarh 16.51 32.1 25.1 | 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 1.98 1.8 3:5 
Daman & Diu 3.81 4.3 4.6 
Delhi 19.05 A Ni 18.4 
Lakshadweep 0.00 0.0 0.0 
Pondicherry 16.25 19.9 21.7 | 
India 16.33 16.9 14.3 


Source: Computed from Selected Educational Statistics (1995-96), 


Ministry of Hunan Resource 
Development, Delhi, Government of India. 
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Table 3 : Scheduled Tribe Enrolment as Percentage of Total Enrolment at Primary and 
Middle School levels in India and the States in 1995-96. 


SS a | 


States Scheduled Tribe 
Per cent ST Pop STD. I-V STD. VI-VIII 

Andhra Pradesh 6.31 v7. 4.1 
Arunachal Pradesh 63.62 73:7 64.1 
Assam 12.82 18.3 17.0 
Bihar 7.66 8.6 6.7 
Goa 0.03 0.1 0.2 
Gujarat 14.92 15:3 11.0 
Haryana 0.00 0.0 0.0 
Himachal Pradesh 4.22 4.2 3.0 
Jammu & Kashmir 0.00 0.0 0.0 
Karnataka 4.26 5.8 4.4 
Kerala 1.10 j 1.0 
Madhya Pradesh 23.27 17.5 10.5 
Maharashtra Oy, 9.7 6.1 
Manipur 34.41 35.4 27.8 
Meghalaya 85.52 78.8 78.3 
Mizoram 94.72 99.0 99.4 
Nagaland 87.74 100.0 100.0 
Orissa 22.21 21.0 13.2 
Punjab 0.00 0.0 0.0 
Rajasthan 12.44 10.3 ce | 
Sikkim 22.39 21.0 20.0 
Tamil Nadu 1.03 0.9 0.7 
Tripura 30.95 33.1 23.4 
Uttar Pradesh 0.21 0.2 0.2 
West Bengal 5.59 5.5 4.5 
Andaman & Nicobar Island 9.53 8.1 7.1 
Chandigarh 0.00 0.0 0.0 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 79.26 80.7 69.2 
Daman & Diu 11.49 14.4 11.8 
Delhi 0.00 0.1 0.1 
Lakshadweep 92.62 97.8 96.3 
Pondicherry 0.00 0.0 0.0 
India 8.01 8.4 S7 


Source: Computed from Selected Educational Statistics (1995-96), Ministry of Human Resource Development, 


Delhi, Government of India. 
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eS A a) 


Table 4 : School Attendance Rates (%) among Rural Children in the 
Age Group 5-14 years (1993 - 1994) 


States Attendance Rates 
sc ST Others 
M F M F M F 
— 

Andhra Pradesh 64.3 44.5 53.8 27.1 VATE 56.0 
Arunachal Pradesh — — 79.2 57.6 63.4 Doge 
Assam 75.4 70.8 80.7 77.6 75.9 71.7 
Bihar 46.0 22.5 50.8 29.8 63.5 44.1 
Goa ji z t * 86.4 89.7 
Gujarat FRO 65:8 70.3 57.3 78.6 62.6 
Haryana 76.6 56.6 48.8 40.6 85.0 ARTA 
Himachal Pradesh 87.6 82.1 87.5 TIES) 91.8 83.9 
Jammu & Kashmir 87.5 63.9 34.3 16.6 85.0 TOt 
Karnataka 65.7 50.5 66.9 53.3 76.2 67.6 
Kerala 96.0 88.5 65.2 67.7 92.9 94.0 
Madhya Pradesh 57.6 37.0 48.6 34.2 70.4 eG 
Maharashtra 83.8 72.8 67.1 56.8 86.4 76.7 
Manipur — — 80.5 76.4 93.4 92.1 
Meghalaya ¥ — 76.4 74.9 56.7 50.9 
Mizoram — $ 83.3 92.2 51.4 45.0 
Nagaland =: — 93.2 90.2 66.8 88.1 
Orissa 67.9 43.9 51.0 32.3 76.5 68.0 
Punjab 68.6 59.2 62.2 48.9 88.4 836- | 
Rajasthan 58.1 21.5 54.7 16.6 76.8 41.1 
Sikkim 100.0 64.7 100.0 100.0 89.6 88.4 
Tamil Nadu 76.9 71.2 76.9 72.) 85.6 76.6 
Tripura 87.9 83.2 76.1 73.6 86.7 86.6 
Uttar Pradesh 59.7 31.5 66.2 34.5 69.9 49.4 
West Bengal 67.9 56.9 47.1 38.7 71.1 65.9 
Andaman & Nicobar 73.4 100.0 76.2 85.5 90.5 86.9 
Chandigarh 94.8 66.0 — — 99.8 91.4 
Dadra Nagar-Haveli 91.8 100.0 67.7 45.1 100.0 100.0 
Daman & Diu — — 89.2 100.0 98.4 91.6 
Delhi * * iat = 89.4 96.2 
Lakshadweep 100.0 91.7 85.5 94.1 — 
Pondicherry 95.7 100.0 — — 80.5 100.0 
All India 64.3 46.2 57.9 40.9 74.9 61.0 


Source: Employment and Unemployment Situation Among Social Groups in India, 


Round, National Sample Survey Organisation, Department of Statistics. Govt. of India. 


1993-94: NSS 50" 
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Table 5 : School Attendance Rates (%) among Urban Children in the Age Group 5-14 years 
(1993 - 1994) 


States Attendance Rates 
sc ST Others 
M F M F M F 

Lakshadweep 100.0 OL 85.5 94.1 == e 
Andhra Pradesh 88.9 77.2 73.3 53.8 86.3 81.4 
Arunachal Pradesh * ia $ x 88.8 93.1 
Assam 71.6 84.3 80.6 96.6 83.8 82.6 
Bihar 66.2 50.9 73:1 56.8 81.1 76.9 
Goa — — — — 94.9 84.4 

Gujarat 83.1 80.7 88.7 74.1 87.8 83.9 
Haryana 68.8 66.0 is — 89.3 91.0 
Himachal Pradesh 90.7 90.8 d * 91.8 89.5 
Jammu & Kashmir 81.3 81.4 x * 94.9 97.2 
Karnataka 86.2 78.8 86.3 87.3 87.9 86.4 
Kerala 95.5 98.3 100.0 100.0 94.9 94.3 
Madhya Pradesh 82.9 67.9 73.3 66.0 89.6 85.2 
Maharashtra 82.3 68.6 89.0 65.4 90.8 89.4 
Manipur 90.5 100.0 95.6 100.0 95.9 98.5 
Meghalaya 83.2 100.0 96.9 95.3 94.8 84.6 
Mizoram — ie 94.1 95.4 100.0 100.0 
Nagaland s £ 94.9 95.3 74.7 69.1 
Orissa 74.6 65.4 59.5 52.0 86.9 81.5 
Punjab 78.9 73.7 59.8 100.0 92.3 919 
Rajasthan 66.9 46.4 94.9 74.2 86.5 74.3 
Sikkim % 5 na = 93.6 92.4 
Tamil Nadu 87.2 80.7 100.0 100.0 8585.8 88.5 
Tripura 82.1 88.9 87.0 37.7 89.0 90.5 
Uttar Pradesh - 68.0 57.0 52.7 71.6 78.9 70.2 
West Bengal 76.4 63.2 76.4 54.9 86.1 81.1 
Andaman & Nicobar 100.0 76.1 87.6 91.4 93.1 92.2 
Chandigarh 69.1 83.8 — = 93.0 92.0 
Dadra Nagar-Haveli Z s 84.3 50.7 72.5 100.0 
Daman & Diu — — k $ 87.1 97.1 
Delhi 67.2 85.3 77.7 100.0 91.6 91.2 
Lakshadweep — — 94.8 93.6 60.3 100.0 
Pondicherry 89.5 VEZ — — 94.5 96.7 
All India ` 77.5 68.6 79.7 69.7 86.8 83.0 


Source: Ermployment and Unemployment Situation Among Social Groups in India, 1993-94: NSS 50% 
Round, National Sample Survey Organisation, Department of Statistics, Govt. of India. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Gender is the most pervasive form of inequality, as it operates across all classes, castes 
and communities. Yet, while gender equality has been a key objective of education policy 
in India for over three decades, it has lacked critical edge in implementation. In real 
terms , the dropout rates of girls, specially from the marginalized sections of society 
and the rural areas continues to be grim - 9 out of every 10 girls ever enrolled in school 
do not complete schooling, and only 1 out of every 100 girls enrolled in class 1 reaches 
class 12 in rural areas. Factors cited for dropout include poor teaching, non- 
comprehension, difficulties of coping and high costs of private tuition or education. 
Despite the education system’s focused efforts to include girls, it continues to “push 
out” those who are already within. Clearly issues of curriculum and pedagogy require 
equal and critical attention, in addition to enrolment. 

Work on gender sensitisation and awareness building has acquired a certain 
complacency, given that it circles around issues of enrolment, the relative absence of 
females figures or removal of gendered stereotypes in text books. Such work has proved 
to be inadequate and as some have argued just skimming the surface of a problem 
rather than addressing these concerns with greater depth. In order to move forward 
serious inquiry into curricula, content, the gendered construction of knowledge, as well 
as amore critical and pro-active approach to issues of gender is necessary. Gender has 
to be recognized as a cross-cutting issue and a critical marker of transformation; it 
must become an important organizing principle of the national and state curricular 
framework as well as every aspect of the actual curricula. 

In the first section, Contexts and Concerns, this paper observes that schooling 
actually reinforces the gendered inequality of socialization and social control; in fact 
schools themselves create boundaries that limit possibilities. Traditional meanings 
regarding masculine and the feminine persist and continue to be reaffirmed. It points 
out how girls are not simply a homogenous category; by virtue of their sex, they are 
also differently impacted by heterogenous contexts of class, caste, religion, as well as 
the rural urban divide. 

In addition, there are other forces and trends, such as those of globalization and 
the privatization of schooling, the declining standards of government schools, 
communalization of education, and the impact of public and domestic violence, that 
Pose major challenges in relation to gender issues in education. A review of policies and 
existing realities reveals that these challenges are clearly not being addressed. Hence it 
is imperative for us to assess the limitations of the ways in which gender concerns have 
been addressed in education, particularly in the very construction of knowledge itself. 


The first section concludes with highlighting the circumscribed manner in which current 
approaches to gender, equality and empowerment of girls, as well as the silence on 
'SSues of masculinity, has impacted textbooks and curricula reform. ; 
The second section of the paper, A Project of Possibility, argues that for progressive 
Bendered policy to be implemented successfully, a dynamic shift in approach is required. 
Notions of “Gender” and “Masculinity”, as well as “Equality” and “Empowerment” have 
to be understood from a critical perspective. It is necessary to move from seeing 
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gender as mere difference to analyzing gender as domination. Masculinity too 
needs be analysed, specially to understand and transform the ways in which boys and 
men also suffer from the confining roles that a patriarchal culture determines for them, 
as well as in terms of the masculinist reinforcement of aggression and domination. 

This section asserts that a commitment to equality involves developing in the learner 
the ability to question relations of power in society, as well as enabling her/him to 
overcome the disadvantages of discrimination and unequal socialization. Empowerment 
should be viewed as a process that enables girls to challenge relations of power, and to 
assert their rights as independent human beings. However, as the “capabilities 
approach”! emphasizes, rights and choices in themselves cannot be exercised until 
central human capabilities are fulfilled through material and institutional arrangements. 

Education is an integral part of these arrangements that govern children’s lives. 
Thus in order to achieve substantive and equal citizenship, special curricular and 
pedagogic strategies have to be developed to empower children, specially girls, to 
overcome disadvantages and develop their capabilities to exercise their rights and 
choices. The aim is to achieve a substantive equality of outcome, not merely a formal 
equality of treatment. In fact, we may even require inequality of treatment, i.e. special 
treatment for the socially disadvantaged learners, to enable them to achieve eq uality of 
outcome. 

The ultimate aim of a progressive gendered project of education is to propel the 
learner from individual to collective transformation, towards achieving substantive 
citizenship. Thus the objective is to enable girls to graduate from individual empowerment 
to becoming autonomous and equal citizens who play an active role in transforming 

` the collective life of a democracy; so while developing the individual capabilities of girls 
to claim their rights, education should also foster in the young a deepened 
understanding of, commitment to, and capability to uphold the constitutional values of 
justice, equality, citizenship and freedom at the collective level. 
Knowledge, as it has been shaped in every discipline, and through language itself, 
normalizes, and establishes as “natural”, the inequalities of gender. The critical challenge 
is of deconstructing such paradigms, and of redressing the iniquities in the very 
construction of knowledge. Contemporary scholarship in virtually every discipline is 
now marked by significant research on gender issues. This has had deep implications 
for what is seen as knowledge, and how learning is viewed. School education should be 
updated in keeping with such research, and incorporate the critically gendered 
dimensions of knowledge in each discipline to transform the ways in which all subjects 
are approached and taught in schools. 


Commitment to a critical reassessment of the hierarchical constructions of | 
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pedagogic practices, that equally reflect the life worlds of both girls and women, make 
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activities but developing in the teacher a conceptual and lived understanding of all that 
experiential knowledge and learning has to offer. In the final run it is not in monitoring 
teachers, but in enhancing training, and encouraging them to contribute to the shaping 
of critical, imaginative and innovative curricular and pedagogic process, that the real 
hope for transformation lies. 


INTRODUCTION 


Gender is not a women’s issue; it is a people’s issue. “Femininity” does not exist in 
isolation from “masculinity”. The construction and power of one determines the 
construction and power of the other. Gender relations are neither “natural” nor given, 
they are constructed to make unequal relations seem “natural”, and can be naturalized 
only under the duress of socialization. Thus there is undue pressure on boys and girls 
to live up to the established “norms” of masculinity and femininity. While girls endure 
unwarranted social control, discrimination and domination, boys too suffer from the 
stereotyping that exists in a patriarchal culture. Discouraged from being emotional, 
gentle or fearful they are thrust into the role of breadwinners, protectors, and warriors. 
Thus - unequal gender relations stunt the freedom of all individuals to develop their 
human capacities to their fullest. Therefore it is in the interest of both men and women 
to liberate human beings from existing relations of gender. 

The Focus Group on Gender Issues in Education started work with genuine 
appreciation of the fact that, with the setting up of a specific focus group devoted entirely 
to this issue, gender had been accorded significance in the current curriculum review 
process. However, there was also discomfort and apprehension. Discomfort that the 
members of the group were all women. And apprehension that gender concerns could 
be excluded by other focus groups from their areas of concern to be relegated solely to 
this group, that once again gender could be marginalized as a “women’s issue”. 
Fortunately, beginnings do not always foretell the end of the story, specially not if it is a 
thought-provoking one, which is what we hope the story of gender issues in this 
curriculum review will turn out be. 

In our view, gender cuts across all disciplines, is basic to the construction of 
knowledge and has pervasive and wide-ranging implications for human relations in 
general and education in particular. So we came ready to bear the characteristic “double 
burden” -this time of doing our work on the home ground of our own team, as well as 
of interacting constantly with the groups working on other aspects of society and culture, 


and on various disciplines. It has been hard work: from the nine page concept note on 
gender that we sent out to all the Focus Groups and the Steering Committee in the first 
month, through the specific recommendations relating to the concerns of each Focus 
Group that went out in the second, to the persistent discussions at an NCERT meeting 
in Delhi, and with chairpersons of Focus Groups and Steering Committee members at 
their meet in Hyderabad, as well as the sustained engagement with the drafting committee 
in the third month. s 
All this was done in addition to holding three consultations of our own that included 
sessions with local academics, activists and teachers, at the NCERT, Delhi, the Homi 
Bhaba Centre for Science Education in Mumbai, and the School of Women’s Studies at 
Jadavpur University, Kolkata; reaching out to scholars and activists across the country 
who have experience in issues of gender in a wide range of fields and disciplit ies, 
requesting their written inputs; and finally compiling a paper written by over 25 people. 
with verbal inputs from at least 30 more. i ; 
It has been hard work, but the responses have also given us cause for hope. 


Professor Krishna Kumar, the director of the NCERT set the intellectual orientation of 
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: too, engaged with us on various issues of gender relating to the aims of education, the 
construction of knowledge, identity, learning and pedagogy, curriculum, teacher 
education, language, mathematics, health, habitat, work and education. early childhood 
education, and the education of SC and ST children. We hope that, just as each of these 
concerns have found place in our thinking, so too gender will find place in the reflections 
and recommendations of specific focus groups as well as in the final policy 
recommendations. 

The Focus Group on Gender Issues in Education comprised members from a wide 
range of backgrounds — from Vadodara to Kolkata and Sitapur to Mysore, from education 
activists, rural as well as urban, to scholars from the fields of Education, Mathematics, 
Science Education, Sociology, Literature and Women’s Studies, from schoolteachers to 
NCERT personnel. The range of representation augured for extremely rich discussions, 
but also some hard-hitting confrontations, the import of which cannot be adequately 
captured in the formal lines of a position paper, hence must find place here. 

Sometimes, during our. most exciting interchanges regarding contemporary 
challenges and possibilities, we would find a colleague, with experience of the workings 
of rural schools in Uttar Pradesh, sitting tense in the throes of a deep contradiction — the 
expression in her eyes signaled her intellectual involvement in the discussion, but her 
tight lipped silence sliced right through our impassioned exchanges. “What is the point 
of envisioning any of these possibilities, when I know that there is not even one classroom 
per class in the government schools I know in my area? How can you expect the teacher 
to teach, or a student to learn anything in such a context?” would be the grim question 
at the end of our discussion. Or, “Do you know that there are hundreds of TV sets 
gathering dust in educational institutes in Uttar Pradesh, because they have not even 
been connected?” Or a schoolteacher colleague would intervene, “Do you know how 
Many girls in rural areas drop out of school because it is too far, or because the teaching 
IS so poor in the free government schools that it is impossible to pass without getting 
Private tuition? Most parents try to pay for their boys to attend the better private schools, 
and won't fork out private tuition fees for girls even if they manage to spare enough for 
boys — after all boys are seen as the future breadwinners, so must be educated. So 
where do the girls go? To the religious schools that circumscribe them further within 
repressive gendered mores.” i sp 

At times like this we realized that none of our recommendations, if implemented, 
could ensure even a basic secular education for the majority of girls in this country. 
There is absolutely no point in talking about transformation in textbooks and in wd 
Curriculum and pedagogy, if basic conditions for ensuring girls’ access, infrastructure 
and standard of education do not exist, The fragile hope that these three months of 
intense deliberations, as well as those of the decades preceding them, will bear any 
relevance to the education of the majority of girls in this country rests in the 
implementation of our first two recommendations at the end of this paper: 

Access to Education for All Girls: The government must be impressed upon to 

Spend more on education, Nothing short of free and quality education for all and 

the provision of accessible schools for girls in every area of the country, will ensure 


that all girls gain equal access to education. 
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2) Retention and Quality of Girls’ Education: Government schools are increasingly 
becoming centres of poor quality education for the marginalized sections of society, 
specially girls, which in turn is connected to the high dropout rates of girls. Hence 
the infrastructure and quality of teaching in government schools must be brought 
up to the mark. 

Another important concern that also emerged in the context of institutional 
provisions was regarding the isolation of educational research and training institutes 
from the significant research done in Women’s Studies centers and schools in universities, 
as well as from the impressive scholarship on gender that is now at the forefront of 
almost every discipline of study in academia, internationally, and in India too. It is a 
matter of serious concern that virtually none of this research finds any place in disciplinary 
education in schools. Hence we emphasize the importance of the following, our seventh 
recommendation: 

3) Integrate Input of Women’s Studies Research in Textbooks, Syllabi and Training: 
The NCERT, as well as the SCERTs in each state, should develop formal linkages 
with centres and schools of women’s studies in universities, as well as with individual 
scholars and activists who have experience of working on gender issues in different 
disciplines. Joint programmes, funded by the NCERT and SCERTs, should be set 
up with a view to deriving inputs from research done in women’s studies, and to 
jointly preparing material, informed by acritical and pro-active approach to gender, 
for textbooks at the primary, middle and secondary levels. Women’s Studies 
academics and researchers should also be invited to shape the formation of syllabi 
and content of different disciplines, as well as of teacher training programmes. 

Of this impressive body of women’s studies scholars and activists, both from 
women’s studies centers, as well as those engaged in research on gender in different 
disciplines, many have demonstrated their unstinting solidarity by contributing to the 
work on gender issues for this curriculum review process. We cannot thank them, for 
they are committed to the work of transformation towards a more just and equal world 
as much as we are. We can only place on record their contribution and celebrate this 
solidarity. No less than ten scholars actually contributed to this paper in writing. Their 
names are included in the list of contributors at the beginning of this paper; however, in 
keeping with the collective spirit of this work, their specific inputs have not been 
acknowledged in the relevant sections. Professor Vina Mazumdar, pioneer educationist 
and scholar of the women’s studies movement in India, who has continued to inspire, 
urge and sustain us with her intellectual leadership for more than three decades now, 
Professor Jasodhara Bagchi, founder director of one of the first and most active Women’s 
Studies Schools in the country, and Malini Ghosh, untiring feminist activist, all took 
time out of their busy schedules to give us valuable comments on the final draft of the 
paper. Professor Shefali Moitra, Director, School of Women’s Studies, Jadavpur 
University, Kolkata, and Professor Arvind Kumar, Director, Homi Bhaba Centre for Science 
Education , Mumbai, made it possible to hold consultations of the Focus Group at their 
centers. Shri Homkar, Principal, Bhinar Ashram Shala, Bhinar, hosted us during our 
visit to the Bhinar school. The following scholars, activists and researchers participated 
in our consultations: in Delhi, Anita Rampal, Vimala Ramachandran, Uma Chakravarty 
, Gouri Choudhury, Usha Nayar, Swati Awasthi, Ishani Sen, Bharati Roy Chowdhury 
and Prabhat ; in Mumbai, Chayanika Shah, Sonal Shukla , Nandita Gandhi, Razia 

Patel, Lalita Prabhakaran, H. C. Pradhan, Arvind Kumar, Swati Mehrotra and Ritesh 

Khunyakari ; and in Kolkata, Sudeshna Sinha, Rita Gomes, Mina Das, Chilka Ghosh. 

Shefali Moitra, Samantak Das, Nilanjana Gupta, Malini Sur, Satya Gopal Dey, Janaki 
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Nair, Nandita Ray, Sushinita Ghosh and Sonalika Ghosh. In Delhi, Disha Nanwani, 
Kashyu Gulati, Poonam Batra, Indu Agnihotri, C. Suvasini, Shirley Joseph, Sapana 
Arora and D.Bhavana contributed to the section on teacher training, and Prasanna 
provided valuable support in typing and feeding in corrections. The sincere and generous 
contributions ofall these people, as muchas the concerted efforts of the members of this 
group, reflects our joint expectations ofa dynamic and pro-active approach to gender 
ineducation policy. 


1. CONTEXTS AND CONCERNS 


India is reputed to have a progressive education policy with regard to the focus on 
gender. The National Policy on Education, 1986 put specific emphasis on women’s 
education. It states that: Education will be used as an agent of basic change in the 
status of women. In order to neutralize accumulated distortions of the past, there will 
be awell-conceived edge in favour of women. The National Educational system will play 
a positive interventionist role in the empowerment of women. Besides the NPE, 1986, 
India is also a signatory to several international treaties that reinforce this commitment, 
such as The Dakar Framework for Action 2000, and the United Nations Millennium 
Development Goals 2000, the Programme of Action 1992, CEDAW 1993, The Beijing 
declaration 1995, and the World Conference on Education for All, 

However, despite over three decades of commitment to gender equality and the 
universalization of education, the ground realities are still grim, specially in the context 
of girls from marginalized groups and rural areas. 


I. THE ISSUE or RETENTION 


While the overall enrolment of girls has increased, the dropout rate of girls from 
marginalized and rural sections, specially from the upper primary level upwards is 
extremely high.’ A sizeable proportion of out of school dropouts, chiefly migrant, poor 


and working children, are girls - school discontinuation rates of rural girls are twice as 
high as that of boys.? 


National-level surveys and data also show that: 


* 9 out of every 10 girls ever enrolled in school could not complete schooling. 


Only 1 out of every. 100 girls enrolled in class 1 reaches class 12 in rural areas and 
14 out of every 100 girls enrolled in class 1 reach’ class 12 in urban areas ' 


Thus, the likelihood of an urban girl continuing in school is low, and of a rural girl 
reaching class 12 very unlikely. In real terms then, what matters is not just access 
or enrolment but retention. While the cost of education is a reason for poorer children 
1.0, enrolling or dropping out of school, studies show that school factors are also 
responsible. One of the major reasons why children, both boys and girls, in both 
rural and urban areas drop out is lack of interest in studies;* hostile environments, 
poor teaching, non-comprehension and difficulties of coping. 


1 Drop out rates for 1998-99 at the all India level: 
for the primary level - boys: 38.2% and girls: 41.3% (p. 1424) 
for classes 1-8 boys: 54.4% and girlsi: 60% (p. 178%) 
-© for classes 1-10 boys: 65.4% and girls: 70.2% (p. 178) 
cited in the National Development Report 2001, of the Planning Commission of India from the 
Annual Report 1999-2000, Departinent of Education, MHRD p. 179. 
Sudarshan, 1998 
NSSO, 1995-96, cited in GOL, 2002 
NSSO Report 1997 
NSS, 52nd round, 1995.96, NFHS 1.1998-99, GOI. 2002, IPS 2000 
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* 26 per cent of children in one study cited school and teaching curricula related 
factors such as unfriendly atmosphere in schools, doubts about the usefulness of 
schooling and inability to cope with studies as reasons for their dropping out Among 
girls in rural areas, these factors accounted for over 75 per cent of the dropouts. ° 

¢ The PROBE study found that of all the drop outs 47% of the boys and 66% of girls 
were withdrawn from schools by parents who cited factors such as schooling being 
too expensive, requirement of children in other activities and poor teaching standards 
as the main reasons for their decision.” 

Thus data increasingly shows that the school system is betraying the poor. Schools, 
specially in rural and poor areas, are not places where children learn. The high dropout 
rate is now recognized in the education sector, as is the fact that a majority of children 
go through 5 years of education without learning even basic reading and writing skills. 
A large number of such schools have been identified by parents categorically as sites 
where learning does not happen. The increase in the curricular burden creates further 
ground for stress and the need to turn for help outside the school. 

In such a context private tuition becomes necessary for children even to pass, 
Specially in the case of first-generation learners who have no help at home. High costs of 
tuition add to the cost of school education, yet, hard put as they are, parents continue 
to retain boys in school in view of the fact that they are perceived as the income generators 
of the future. Financial support for coaching classes is out of question for most girls. 
Domestic responsibilities and the widespread perception of girls merely as future 
homemakers contribute to the problem and girls get short shrift when the costs of 
education magnify. They are withdrawn from school. Coaching classes are clearly not 
the remedy. 

Therefore, despite all the efforts of the education system to include girls, the system 
İS “pushing out” those who are within, making it clear that issues of curriculum and 
Pedagogy require critical attention in addition to enrolment. 


I. Epucation As A MEans oF SOCIALISATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


Further, there is no simple co-relation between higher levels of education and the 
empowerment of women. We are aware that the declining sex-ratio is an outcome of a 
Multiplicity of socio-economic factors that converge to impact the survival of the girl 
child. Yet it is a matter of concern that states with the high literacy rates for women 
record a declining sex-ratio: Delhi - 75% female literacy, sex ratio 821; Punjab - 
63.5%female literacy, sex ratio 874.5 These statistics are symptomatic of higher rates of 
Sex-selective abortion and hence greater violence against women. This is the paradox of 
Indian education, belying the expectation that increased access to education would 
Improve women’s status. Has education failed Indian women? Again, we see that 
curricula and content become critical areas of inquiry and concern, making it imperative 
for us to assess the ways in which we have been addressing issues of gender in these 
areas of education, and in the very construction of knowledge itself. ‘id 
Schooling reinforces the gendered inequality of socialization across all divides. It is 
‘vident that the schooling of girls remains embedded in the societal context even though 
It provides an expanded space for growth to women. In fact, school curriculum and 
— 
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6 NSSO 1995-96. in GOL 2002, p.63-4. 
7 PROBE, 1999 
“4 Provisional Population Totals. Census of India 2001. series 1. Statement 15° pg 37. 
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schooling become active instruments of cultural reproduction and social contro! without 
seeking to alter the informal and the formal processes of socialisation. 


Formal education or schooling involves moving into public spaces, interaction with 
males (in co-educational schools and with men teachers); or being socialized (through 
the curriculum) as boys. However, the main concern to control sexuality in the direction 
of motherhood remains. For example, small girls are given some freedom and tnay be 
sent to primary schools (even the co-educational ones) but the nearer they are to puberty, 
the restrictions im posed on them.’ Therefore, why girls drop out at 11 plus and greater 
are 14 plus from school may be understood in this context. 

The social control of female sexuality accounts for whether girls have access to 
education or not. This ideology also determines the quality, type and duration of 
education they receive and what they do with it later i.e. whether they work or not and 
what kind of jobs they take up: whether they work to earn before or after marriage. 
Further, the curriculum is not designed to question the basic premises of the value 
system surrounding female sexuality. If anything, there is a correspondence between 
the ideology of control of female sexuality, the socialization of girls and boys, and 
education that reiterates and consolidates this ideology and socialization. ' 

The values, norms. social practices, customs and rituals that underlie the connection 
between gender socialization and formal process of education at school need to be 

understood. Woodsmall mentions that the same social custom that makes women 
teachers a necessity also prevents women getting necessary training to become teachers 
(1936:161), It also restricts the choice of subjects and curriculum. | Moreover. there is 
a hierarchy of tasks wherein domestic chores occu py the lowest place. The hierarchy of 
male and female tasks within the domestic realm correspond with those associated with 
the pure/high castes and polluting/low castes. For instance, women perform the 
polluting/inferior tasks associated with the caste system and this sexual division of 
labour reaffirms their low valuation due to the impurity inherent in them during 
menstruation and childbirth. Thus, daughters and women, may or must sweep floors 
and wash clothes and dishes, but sons and men must not.” Thus, from infancy girls 


m PO to help. to be submissive and to learn the centrality of their domestic 
realm." Š 


Implications for girls as students : Once girls are given access to schools, the 
assumption is that as girls and women have entered the public sphere, empowerment 
will follow implicitly. Their life options will expand and they will be in a position to take 
greater control of their lives. But the complexity lies in the fact that schools thernselves 


create boundaries that limit Possibilities. The content, language, images in texts, the 
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9 Ahmad. 1985 

10 According to Dube, girls Degiu to underst 
(1987:167). Bennett in her study of Nej 
reported that ouly boys had been allowe 

11) Chanana, 2001 


and the special value accorded to brothers very carly in life. 
Pali Hindu women also mentioned that all the older women 
d to go to school when they were young (Bennett, 1983: 166). 


12 The stranglehold of parda during the colonial period was recognised by Christian missionaries and by 
the Indian social reformers, A common strategy adopted by the Christ ian Siusini eae the system ol 
zenana education. Under this scheme, mission teachers went to the homes of sitls teach d also 
conducted exaininations at home. In addition, vehicles transporting girls to Cites Mer enclosed 
with curtains and publie spaces in the school and college premi arene bl “ke à vey 
(Minault1981:87 88) i eae 

13 However. when these domestic slalls are linked to the market they 
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curricula, and the perceptions of teachers and facilitators have the power to strengthen 
the hold of patriarchy. The school becomes an enclosed space, like the domestic sphere 
where discriminations and violations are not talked about or questioned. 

Socialization and education reinforce each other. Schooling becomes another form 
of domestication. For example, school textbooks depict this gender based domestic 
division of labour. In the classroom too, just as dalit children are expected to perform 
the menial tasks, girls are often relegated the work of cleaning and sweeping, reinforcing 
the gendered division of labour. 

The aspirations of young girls are unrelated to their actual intellectual and 
cognitive abilities. '* Cutting across elite private schools to Government schools, girls 
perform better than boys but by the time they reach the end of middle school or 
secondary school their educational and occupational aspirations differ markedly from 
that of the boys. 

The work of gender sensitisation and awareness building has acquired a certain 
complacency, and is limited to the issues of enrolment of girls, and to the relative absence 
of females figures or proliferation of gendered stereotypes in text books. Such work is 
clearly inadequate and there is‘an urgent need now for serious inquiry into curricula, 
content, and the gendered construction of knowledge, as well as a more critical and 
pro-active approach to issues of gender. 


lil. HETEROGENEOUS GENDERED REALITIES AND DOMAINS AND 
CHALLENGES IN EDUCATION 


Girls are not a ho mogenous category, yet nowhere do they enjoy a status which is equal 
to that of men. In their case, the dimensions of rurality, class, caste and tribe, religion, 
and disabilities are further complicated by contemporary political and socio-economic 
forces to create cumulative disadvantages. As a result of this, girls have to bear multiple 
burdens of inequality. 


a. Rural girls’ education, accessibility of schools, and integration in the 
domestic economy: Rural residence has emerged as a very acute handicap. This 
is a result of the government policies due to which schools and educational facilities 
have been far fewer in the villages than in the urban areas. Thus, rural-urban 
differences have also been found to be significant in accessing the resources and 
the facilities provided by the state. For example. children in rural areas have less 
access to schooling because the schools are either not available or physically and / 
or socially inaccessible. Coupled with that is the integration of the children, especially 
girls, in the village and household economy. Therefore, rurality has also been 
recognised as a critical indicator of who can participate in education. Moreover, 
the urban poor living in the slums of the metros and the children of migrant labour 
are another vulnerable category which have been adversely affected by the lack of 
Sensitivity of government policies to their existential condition. 


ee 
14 ‘As iu other societies, it is at this advanced stage of early childhood that the cultural expectations of boys 
Late childhood also marks the beginning of an Iudian girl's 


and girls begin to diverge radically... : $ : 
z et 10 SiE y an, and hence the conscious inculcation of culturally 


deliberate training in how to be a good wom iy 
F She tiles that the “virtues” of womanhood which will take her through life 
$ arns 


designate ~mi or . FO. 27 
Brated feminine roles, and grace in various household tasks’ (Kakar. 1979:37). 


are submission and docility as well as skill 
Also, Chanana, 1990, 


1 ‘This is evident when the results of school finishing or Board examinations are announced. Year alter 


f girls has bee atter the ‘ l boys. 
year, the performance or success rale of girls has been better than that of boys 
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We need to envisage a process of education that teaches the young to question 
such socialization. It is imperative that we design creative interventions at the level of 
textbooks, curriculum and pedagogy, that moves towards a critique of all forms of social 
control. 


b. SC/ST girls’ schooling, gendered labour and socialization: Special educational 
benefits have undoubtedly facilitated the educational progress of scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, particularly in the last two decades. However, they continue 
to lag behind educationally and there is great unevenness between different state 
and regions'®. Poor SC/ST parents are unable to send their children to “free” 
schools because of costs other than the tuition fee and of forgone income from the 
children’s work.'? However, educationally the most vulnerable are girls. Dalit girls’ 
educational aspirations are decisively shaped by labour requirements of the domestic 
and public economies: In the caste/gendered segmentation of the labour market 
women are disproportionately found in agricultural/rural labour, traditional 
domestic, low skilled, low Status, or caste related (sweeping - scavenging) services 
in rural sectors. In urban sectors, poor women are located in lowly unskilled, low 
Status feminised service sectors in urban informal economy. Educational careers 
of most dalit girls are shaped by this structure.'* Even those who can meet the 


D i gi y 
overcome these disadvantages and gain greater access to education. Yet, political 
movements can have only a limited impact as long as the intersectionality of caste and 


limits on this change: 


Many dalit families of Marathwada and Vidarbha region defied costs and poverty 
id their daughters to school. However, in the final analysis, multiple macro and 
micro factors viz. the dominant realities of material poverty, familial ideologies and 
cultures of Semininity and Jemale behavior and the caste gendered nature of labour 
market continue to set limits on dalit girls’ educational levels.” 5 


c. Muslim girls’ education: financial constraints and communal factors: In 


S too, recent research has revealed that contrary to 


education, financial constrai i 1 
chief obstacle to continuinc studies. In the north zone fina 
much more important for Muslims than they are for Hi 


16 National Focus Group on Problems of Scheduled C 


astes and Scheduled Tribe 2005, 
17 Tilak.1996 
18 Unpublished paper by Padina Velaskar on Gender, Caste. Class and Education, 2005 
19 Tilak. 1996; Chanana, 1996 
20 Excerpt trom unpublished paper by Padma Velaskar on Gender, Caste, Class and Education, 2005. 
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again the poverty of Muslim households in this part of the country, and this provides 
the most powerful explanation for the poor levels of M women’s education in the 
north.? 


The south is an exception in that women belonging to lower economic classes have 
as good a prospect of continuing in school as girls from higher classes. This is because 
a higher levels of state investment in education, a larger percentage of female teachers, 
and good transport facilities that enable easy access to schools, which is a critical 
determining factor for both girls and female teachers: Even though Kerala is not a 
prosperous state...fit] is spending 6.3% of its gross domestic product on education. 
Uttar Pradesh’s ratio is around 3.7%. Over 60 per cent of teachers in Kerala and over 40 
per cent primary school teachers in the south zone are women, in contrast to 18 per 
centin Uttar Pradesh... ..... Furthermore, road transport is reliable and readily available 
in Kerala enabling female teachers to travel long distances to teach in rural schools.” 

While regional factors, poverty and the role of the State in providing resources are 
critical, the impact of violent communal conflict as well as of the communalization of 
education on muslim girls is significant, as will be discussed in a later section . 


* Intersectionality Box Here-Muslim Girls, Gujrat 2002 


d. Implications of violence, conflict and displacement for gender and education: 
Violence and violent conflict, both in the public and domestic realms, affect the 
mental health of individuals, often resulting in crippling levels of trauma and loss 
Situations of violent conflict have had a serious impact on education in general 
and girls in particular. The 2002 communal carnage in Gujarat has seriously 
impacted the access to education opportunities of Muslim girls, both in the 
immediate and long-term context.” And in areas like the North-East and Kashmir, 
the education system has been severely affected by the impact of violence, conflict 
and displacement for over a decade now, but the problem has still not been 
addressed. 


On the other hand, the increase in violent conflict in the public sphere, specially 
violent conflict premised on the sexual abuse of women, as witnessed in Gujarat, Kashmir 
and Manipur has resulted in intense pressures - specially of militancy and the demands 
of militant notions of masculinity for boys, and severe experiences or threats of sexual 
Violence for girls, 

The Be of domnestic violence on children too is considerable, and ae ae 
Self-confidence and performance in school. Domestic violence is now E as 
pervasive, and recent surveys demonstrate that many children come from violent se 
and confront violent situations from a very early age. Education has not ed on 
equipping the young to reflect upon issues of violence and violent conflict, nor to deal 


with the resultant trauma. 


a, 

21) Zoya Hasary and Ritu Menon, p.57 

22 Ibid p.73 

23 See ch upter entitled “Crackdown on Education” and its subsection cntitledsection entitled ues Education 

And The Impact Of Widespread Sexual Abuse And Burning Of Women” (p.27), in Kavita Panjabi et. al.. 
l'he Next Generation. 
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Domestic and Public Spheres : 


Increase in public and domestic violence, as well as sexual harassment and abuse 
within educational institutions negatively impacts girls performance within schools 
and their ability to access education. It impacts female teachers as well as students. 
Though widespread, there is no data available on this. Besides sexual harassment. 
corporal punishment is common. Additionally, other discriminatory classroom 
practices based on prejudices related to identity are not uncommon. It is imperative 
to address all these forms of violence in the classroom and the school. 


a culture of divisiveness between religious communities.” While boys are subject 
to acute pressures of militant masculinity, the roles of women and girls are further 
represented as circumscribed by the community and they are portrayed primari ly 


(2000) undid a lot of the gains of NPE 1986. By locating religion as an im portant 
source of value generation in education it furthered the role of religion in defining 
ideals and norms for women & girls. 

f. Schools of religious denomination and limitations to girls’ education: Despite 
varying estimates regarding their numbers, it is a fact that schools of religious 
denomination, like the Vidya Bharati Akhil Bharatiya Shiksha Sansthan (including 
the Saraswati Shishu Mandirs) and Madrasas, comprise a significant percentage 
of the non-government schools. Several analyses, including the views of the National 
Steering Committee on Textbook Evaluation, Recommendation and Report II of 
the NCERT , 1999, and Teesta Setalvad’s analysis, submitted to the Parliatnentary 


See L 
24 The National Steering Committee on Textbook Evaluation, Recommendation and Report 1. NCERT 
(National Conucil for Educational Research andTraining). 1999; Publications of Vidya Bharati (Section VI 


in these books is designed to promote 


of the report), which clearly states that “Much of the material 
blatantly communal and chauvinist ideas oe” In its earlier report (January 1993). the Connuittee bad 


commented on publications which had been brought out with similar 
Mandir Prakashan and Markazi Maktaba Islami and had recommended that they should not be allowed 
ie be used in Schools. Cf 100 Teesta Setalvad's analysis. which has been much cited, both by the 
arliamentary Cominittee on Education and Culture in 2000. and by various newspapers across the 
country since March 2002 as well as “Instances of Comninmal Indoctrination in Examination Papers”, 
The Telegraph, Wednesday 24th April and Monday 29th April. 2002; The “psychological fear created in 
children, that could result in carnage and destruction,” The Telegraph. Wednesday, 24th April. 2002 
See also See also chapter entitled “Crackdown on Education” and its subsection entitledsection entitled 
“Girls' Education And The Impact Of Widespread Sexual Abuse And Burning Of Wormen” (p.27). in 
Kavita Panjabi et. al, The Next Generation, “This teams investigations revealed that there has been a 
systematic crackdown on the education of minority children and youth at all levels iu both private and 
government schools, in Gujarat, This js a process ; 


i t s that was iuitiated months prior to the carnage and 
peaked in the period Starling February 28th, In addition to the more oby 


objectives by the Saraswati Shishu 


F Hous economic, physic il and 
psychological dey astation that the largest minority community has been subject to. the denial of education 


to its children has been the suresi Way of crippling its chances of iis recovery in the future.” Also. mor 
recently in The Telegraph, Jan 22, 2005: * A controversial decision t ey 
fill in a village-wise religion based questionnaire has raised suspicions Jab 
students to crente a religion based databank in the rural areas}.” 
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While there are some statistics available on the Vidya Bharati schools,” those on 
madrasas are virtually impossible to come by. This is not by deliberate design, but 
symptomatic of the larger statistical purdah imposed by a rigid system which either 
reinforces a homogenous category of “gender” or “community” - in this case the Muslim 
community. Estimates from individual states, like W. Bengal, provide some clue to the 
magnitude of the problem. The number of madrasas registered under the government 
Madrasa Board in'WB is over 500: however, it is estimated that a much higher number 
function in the state outside of the purview of the board, but there is no record of their 
numbers. 

Currently the debate on religious schools is polarized and ironically exclusively 
focused on madrasa education. On one hand, W.Bengal has adopted the strategy of 
“secularizing” madras education, and there are parallels here with the modernization 
recommended by the NPE 1986. The madrasas registered under the government funded 
and regulated Madrasa Board offer a “secular” education as per the W.B. Board of 
Secondary Education, with an additional paper on Isalmic studies that may include 
some religious training. The argument here is that there should be increased funding 
for the Madrasa board, in order to bring more madrasas under the fold of a regulated 
“secular” education, with a view to gradually integrating them in mainstream education. 

On the other hand, gender sensitive educationists in states with no state governing 
board view the modernization of madrasas as a mere ploy. They hold that under the 
guise of “religious freedom” madrasas actually impart a religious education that interprets 
the freedom to practice religion and culture as the freedom to practice gender inequality, 
Their argument against the new trend towards ‘modernization of madrasas'’ is that this 
will tend to disempower muslim girls and deny them a chance of a secular education. 
This is specially reflective of the experience of states where unregulated madrasas 
proliferate in the absence of any governing body. The thrust should be on providing 
access to an integrated and universal system of education for children of all 
denominations. 

The W.Bengal experiment is an exception; most states in the country do not even 
have a Madrasa Board. On the other hand there are no known measures being taken to 
address the proliferation of the Vidya Bharati schools. The point however is that the 
number of schools of religious denomination is on the rise, and in the absence of access 
to good schools, it is the poor and girls who form the majority in schools of religious 
denomination. As such the nof-government religious schools are non-regulated and 
fix social identity within religious identity, thus restricting and limiting both knowledge 
and identity. In addition, there is a definite agenda in religious schools that both reinforces 
the subordination of girls and fixes their identity solely in terms of a religious identity, 
thus tra Pping girls within powerfully circumscribed religious ideologies of subordination. 

ile a large percentage of the students in religious schools are girls, the range of 
Problems and perspectives relating to gender and communalism in schools of religious 
denomination across the country remains largely neglected. 


oe oe 


25 In 1999, the total number of schools run by the The Vidya Bharati Behl Dharativas iune aa 
lincluding the Saraswati Shishu Mandirs| was claimed to be 6.000 with spe pee A Oena apd a 
teachers, (As reported in the National Steering Committee on Textbook Evaluation, Recommen auaa 
and Report II, NCERT .1999. Publications of Vidya Bharati (Section VI of the PEOR nape n ETAT 
Combat. October 1999.) Another source froin 2002 cites that “in just five years from 1998. soe aa = 
went up trom 13,000 to 19,741. and that there were 24.00.000 students enrolled in these schools. 


(Mannfac turing Believers", The Hindu, February 10th, 2002). 
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g. The Challenges of Globalization: The issues of gender equality constantly take on 
new configurations specially in the context of the challenges brought on by changes 
in the economy in the last 15 years. These have significant implications for education. 


ə» Proliferation of Private Schools and Decline in Standards of Government 
Schools: With globalization, the high demand for education, and the changing 
nature of the of the states involvement in school education in the nineties, 
privatization has been taking place at a rapid pace in all sectors of education. On 
the one hand we have an unregulated private sector in education, where a majority 
of schools focus on market values and success rates, and do not have a commitment 
to the constitutional values of equality and citizenship or to the ideals of social 
justice and collective well-being. On the other hand, the government school system 
is responding adversely to privatisation. Studies show that government schools 
are becoming centres of poor quality education for the poor and marginalized, and 
are being attended by girls from poor families.” Polarisation of schooling is creating 
imbalances which are severely gendered, with parents deciding to send their sons 
to private schools, whatever their quality, in the hope that this education will afford 
some upward economic mobility. 


Non-Formalization of Education: There has been a growth of the non-formal sector 
and a downsizing of the formal sector in the government education system, without the 
problem of declining standards in the latter being redressed. Current government policy 
is moving towards non-formalizing the formal stream. Efforts to deal with teacher 
absenteeism or skewed student teacher ratio in remote areas, or to provide bridge 
courses for those outside the system have resulted in the scaling down of professional 
and infrastructural requirements of schools. In some states like Madhya Pradesh there 
has been a ban on appointment of fulltime teachers in primary and secondary education. 
In the non-formal sector too, poor infrastructure, and reliance on barely trained para 
teachers with no service contracts results in impoverished standards of education. It is 
primarily dalit, tribal and minority communities that access non-formal education 
schemes (like the Education Guarantee Scheme) introduced by the government. Girls 
within these sections are particularly disadvantaged. While the non-formal-system has 
indeed provided some form of access to those who would not have had it otherwise, this 
sector 1S growing with, the formal sector being downsized. And the problem of lack of 
learning within the mainstream system is not addressed. There is a need to address the 
ways in which government schools are being responding to privatization, and strengthen 
them rather than put into place alternate systems which disadvantage poor girls. 


A ee asa new marker of Discrimination against Girls in the context of 

mptoyment: Globalization is marginalizing girls further in education in relation to 
ies to English medium education. With globalization, the demands for fluency in 

nglish have increased in the job market. More boys are being sent to private English 
schools where possible, whereas girls continue to attend cheaper or free vernacular 
schools. In Bombay, the ratio of boys to girls in English schools is approximately 3:1. 
whereas in Pune the ratio of boys to girls in Urdu schools is 1:4. It is clear that language 
has become a marker of discrimination against girls in the context sfemployment, and 
this new form of discrimination needs to be addressed seriously 


26 Ramachandran, 2004 
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This dichotomy - boys: superior, private schooling; girls: inferior, government 
schooling - has its own tragic consequences for the self-esteem and identity of girls. 


[Why don’t you go to an English school?] 
Girls can do housework, that's why. Boys will have to work. 

(Seema, 9) 

My brother will be a doctor. a 
[To be a doctor, do you have to go to an English school?] 

Yes. 

[And what about you...?] 

No, I'll be a teacher. (Ritu, 10)?” 


h. The Importance of Sexuality Education” : Sexuality is a central aspect of being 
human and encompasses sex, gender identities and roles, sexual orientation, 
eroticism, pleasure, intimacy, and reproduction. Though it comprises an inevitable 
part of the experience of growing up, and a critical form of self expression, Sexuality 
has been perceived as unhealthy, been equated with promiscuity, and, until recently, 
been shrouded in silence and denial, even in the field of education. Specially since 
the NCFSE 2000, sexuality is being addressed in education materials in ways that 
are extremely problematic, for example in terms of an opposition between a 
disapproval of promiscuity, and the “highly valued ideals” of “Samyam’” or self- 
control. (Section 2.6) 

On the other hand the impetus to train adolescents in matters of reproductive 
and sexual health is limited by concerns related to population control and disease 
Prevention. It is important to transform these parameters of sexuality education and 
neither perceive sexuality as a problem associated with promiscuity, shame, moralizing, 
nor to delimit discussions of it to questions of population and disease. Sexu ality has 
to be understood as: 


* Extending beyond physical bodily sensations and as critical to the constitution of 
self and identity of both boys afid girls, in terms of beliefs, attitudes, values and 
Self-esteem 


* Animportant form of self-expression 
* An integral aspect of the ways in which the power relations of gender, caste, class 
and religion are played out in society 


Adolescence 


Adolescence is a specially critical and complex stage of life when young people 
learn to come to terms with their sexuality. The understanding of sexuality that 
develops at this stage becomes central to a person’s sense of identity, self-esteem 
and confidence. The silence that shrouds this issue affects girls even more than 


——— 


27 Manijrekay 1999 i 
28 Sexality Education in the National Curriculum: Note prepared by Voices Against 377 for the NCF. 
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boys, is often a barrier to dealing with problems of adolescence, and results in the 
formation of unhealthy attitudes that are detrimental to the sense of self and 
confidence. It is extremely important to provide learners access to information about 
sexuality to make them aware of the diversity which exists in expressions of sexuality 
and gender; to make it possible for them to make informed choices that equip them 
to negotiate danger from those who seek to violate them; and to deal with the 
possibility or experience of sexual violence, both in the domestic as well as in the 
public sphere. 


Schools should also create the space for frank and healthy discussions that enable 
all young people to come to terms with the role of sexuality in their lives, encourage 
them to experience freedom from shame, and help them to devélop the confidence 
to express what they see as right or wrong. 


Girls with disabilities - doubly discriminated: Girls with disabilities are 
generally not on the radar screen either of those committed to the issues of education 
of the disabled or to education of the girls. Those committed to gender equity, by 
failing to consider disability, and those committed to disability equity by failing to 
consider gender, have unwittingly rendered disabled girls invisible.” This 
marginalisation of girls is evident in the disability legislation that does not address 
the problems of women and girls in any of its chapters.” In a culture where any 
deviation from normally accepted archetypes is seen as a marked deviation, the 
impaired body becomes a symbol of imperfection. The myth of the beautiful body 
defines the impaired female body as unfeminine and unacceptable"! . Being a 
daughter marked with a disability is considered a fate worse than death and thus 
leads to cognizing the birth of such a daughter as punishment for past sins. 
Nevertheless, the number of girls with disabilities is substantial enough to 
underscore the double discrimination faced by them in terms of gender and disability 
and multiple discriminations if they also belong to the socially disadvantaged 
sections of society. Girls with disabilities are commonly stereotyped as sick, helpless, 
childlike, dependent, incompetent and asexual, thus greatly limiting their options 
and opportunities. 


Concerns specific to Education : Girls with disabilities form a heterogeneous group 
in terms of the type of disability and associated needs, the socio-economic background, 
whether they live in the urban or rural habitat and their caste, ethnicity etc. This 
heterogeneity has a number of implications for education. For example, girls with mobility 
disabilities may face physical access barriers to school while girls with visual and hearing 
impairments may face access barriers to curriculum. The prejudice surrounding their 
ability and value continues to perpetuate the view that educating them is futile. 
Opportunities for girls with disabilities to receive education or to attend training courses 
are available to only a few.*? They are generally segregated and excluded from society 
by the practice of sending them away to residential schools which are very few in 


29 H. Rousso, cited in Mohit A. 1977 
30 The Persons with Disabilities Act. 1995 
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number“ .This often masquerades as a response to their educational needs but is in 
fact often a response to a) the failure of so called mainstream schools to cater for all their 
local population and b) parent's difficulties in coping with looking after children with 
significant support needs and/or difficult behaviour in the context of inadequate and/ 
or inappropriate support”! . The cultural bias against women, intertwined with economic 
factors, restrict the girls from poor families from gaining access to the limited resources 
that are available; hence they cannot participate in educational settings on an equal 
footing even with boys with disabilities. The need for assistive devices and transportation 
makes education of girls with disabilities a costly proposition, that ill-affording parents 
are willing to invest in even less than they may do for boys. 


Discrimination against marginalized groups 


Today the educational needs of ST, SC’s and the minorities are recognized by the 
State. However, groups that are further removed from the mainstream have not 
been acknowledged equally. Disabled children, those suffering from HIV, and 
children of sex workers remain outside the concerns of the education sector. In 
addition, the levels of knowledge of disability, sexuality and safety imparted in 
schools is either abysmally low - or nil in the education sector. 


IV. Taking STOCK 
a. Review of Policies 


Early post-independence policies stipulated a curriculum that was thought to be ‘relevant 
for girls, based on the understai iding that education had to address their ‘special needs’ 
as future wives and mothers in the modern nation. The related themes of relevance and 
differentiated curricula for girls and boys continued to dominate debates up to the 
1960s." The most radical departure from the view that girls ‘needed’ a different education 
came with the recommendations of the Hansa Mehta committee on differentiation of 
Curricula for boys and girls (1964). The committee viewed differentiation asa perpetuation 
of existing traditions of unequal division of labour, and rejected differentiation on grounds 
of gender difference as ‘unscientific’, °° 


Nationalizing Women’s Education: The Education Commission Report (1964-66) 
marks a historic moment in policy discourse on women’s education. However, while 
debunking gender differences as socially constructed and unscientific, it circumscribed 
their agency outside of motherhood to choice of ‘careers’, thereby limiting its concerns 
to the education of urban, middle-class women, who, in its vision, could be educated to 
Contribute to national development. This view of education for women as instrumental 
to reproducing future citizens did not really resolve the issue of equality i 

The National Curriculum Frameworle of 1975 stipulated the 10+2+3 system, wherein 
the first 10 years would comprise ofa common curriculum for all students. This resolved 
the debate on differentiation of curricula, at least at the policy level, and underlined the 
central argument of the Education Commission, that adopting science and technology 


33 For example, In India, despite the fact that their is a higher rate of blindness ainong females as ep 
to males (54% vs.46%). of the ten special schools available for blind students in New (san ase one is 
exclusively for girls and one other is co-ed. whereas the retnaining eight are exclusively for boys. 

34 Morris J, 1998. 
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35 The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), in GOI, 1959. p 56. 
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education was essential for social and economic transformation. While doing so, however, 
it laid the basis for linking girls’ and women’s education to the instrumentalist vision of 
development of the modernizing nation-state. This was in keeping with the explicitly 
instrumentalist approach to women’s education evident in the 4” five year plan( 1969- 
74) where the ‘benefits’ of women’s education was linked to lower fertility and improving 
nutritional status of children. 


The Women’s Decade And Beyond: New articulations on justice and rights were 
made possible through the insights of national and global social and political movements 
in the 1970s. At the same time, there was growing international attention on the 
invisibility of women’s labour in national economies. The declaration of the International 
Women’s Year by the United Nations in 1975 saw the setting up of the Committee on the 
Status of Women in India (CSWI) by the Ministry of Education. 


Towards Equality: This report by the Committee on the Status of Women in India 
(CSW), was a landmark document that substantively shifted the discourse on women’s 
rights.” While bringing to focus the entrenched inequities on which women were located, 
it moved away from generalizations and stressed the different experiences of women 
from different economic sections of society. It concluded that women’s productive roles 
had hitherto remained unacknowledged in policies and consequently their needs had 
remained un- addressed. The committee pointed out that in the realm of social values 
and attitudes, formal education had failed to initiate change, and that if anything, 
education had served to deepen class differences between women since independence. 
The committee problematized the notion of relevance of knowledge for women. It sought 
to extend the definition of knowledge to the hitherto unexplored domain of local and 
specific needs of women. The committee pointed out that the premise that education 
should equip women for roles within the domestic sphere negated their substantive 
contributions within the productive sphere. 

The Shrama Shakti report, or the Report of the National Commission on Self- 
employed Women and Women of the Informal Sector" was the first committee which 
made visible the role and contribution of women in the unorganized sector of the economy. 
Education for this large section of women workers needed to address their 
contextualised’ and ‘diverse’ needs. The Commission noted that to promote equality it 
will not only be necessary to provide for equal opportunities for all, but also its conditions 
of success. It recommended that Syllabi need to be made more relevant for children of 
rural areas, by offering practical subjects like animal husbandry and cattle care as 


options along with subjects like history and science. It also recommended that textbooks 
be revised to bring women into greater focus. 


Empowerment as Objective: The National Polic i 5 bee 
i j : y on Education, NPE (1986), has been 
hailed asa path-breaking document as it emphasised the re- 


women...[and] the development of new values through redesigned curricula, textbooks, 
training and orientation of teachers, decision-makers and administrators [as] an act of 
faith and social engineering. (para 4.2), Coming as it did in the wake of the 
movement, the vision of the NPE echoed the demand that educa 
agent of basic change in the status of women’. Textbooks were revi 
following the NPE’s recommendations. The NCERT also brought 
handbooks to address gender equality in classrooms through curr 


ake of the women's 
tion be ‘used as an 
sed at various levels 
a series of teachers’ 
ricular transactions. 


37 Towards Equality, 1975 
38 Shram Shakti report 1988. 
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Analysis of post-NPE textbooks shows however, that revisions were few, piece- 
meal and utterly cosmetic, Gender equity and equality sat uncomfortably with 
instrumentalist notions of education for girls and an unanalytical approach to educational 
-and particularly curricular - processes. The NPE Review Committee pointed out that 
although the NPE (1986) gave prominent space to education for gender equality, there 
was no reference to gender in the entire chapter on the ‘content and process of school 
education’, except for a mention that ‘equality of the sexes’ is to be one of the ten core 
curriculum areas.” Indeed, the NPERC recommended that a gender perspective be 
explicitly built into the entire curriculum, including the hidden curriculum .*° 

Thus educational policies in India have not adequately addressed issues of gender 
and school knowledge, despite nearly all of them stating that textbook revision needed 
to be undertaken. Although we are critical of the attempts to revise textbooks within 
the limited approach of making women’s achievements visible, increasing their 
representations and removing overt bias in texts and visuals, we have to concede that 
since the 1970s in particular, there has been an important shift away from viewing 
education solely within the context of development to seeing it as an important area for 
interventions in enlarging debates on gender equality. However, policies do not provide 
much direction in terms of seeing how this is possible beyond quantitative indicators. 

Another significant reason for the limited impact of policy on gender issues in 
education lies in the way in which the women’s movement and Women’s Studies have 
remained outside the debates within the education sector. Innovations and ground level 
work in the women’s movement focused on health, violence, livelihood issues. Rarely 
were the educational needs of girls in mainstream schooling addressed by women 
activists. Women Studies too, was largely associated with the women’s movement and 
did not engage with education departments in any systematic and sustained manner. 
This resulted in education drawing on the issues raised by this sector in a formal way 
with no practical integration of how this would alter existing practices and modes of 
functioning. Thus, ideas of empowerment led to the formation of specific programmes 
like the Mahila Samakhya Programme for adolescent girls and women but was not 
reflected in the central concerns of the education sector. 


The National Curriculum Framework 2000 : The National Curriculum Framework 
(2000), in its approach, tone and specific recommendations, has moved away from the 
Possibility of education becoming a means of empowerment for girls and women, In 
addition to this, it also falls into the trap of seeing gender as synonymous with girls 
education and accords equally instrumentalist outcomes to their education. This is 
evident in the way in which the section on ‘Education of Girls’ appears under the broad 
heading of ‘Education for Social Cohesion’ (rather than, say, change or progress) in the 
framework document. The section begins with a large and abstract statement on gender 
quality and then quickly reduces itself to emphasizing gender specific roles. 


Equality among sexes is a fundamental right under the Constitution of India. 
Besides making education accessible to more and more girls especially rural 
girls, removing all gender-discrimination and gender-bias in school curriculum 
is absolutely necessary. Moreover it will be most appropriate thing to recognise 
and nurture the best features of each gender in the best Indian tradition. 


39 NPERC:1990: 44 
40 NPERC pp.44-45 
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After all, India gave her women the right to vote without any prolonged 
battle for it, unlike in the west. There is a need to develop and implement 
gender inclusive and gender sensitive curricular strategies to nurture a 
generation of girls and boys who are equally competent and are sensitive to 
one another, and grow up ina caring and sharing mode as equals and not as 
adversaries. 


Isolating gender from other concerns, it valorizes religious tradition, thereby blinding 
itself to the oppressive role that tradition has played in circumscribing and controlling 
women’s labour, sexuality, mobility and access to resources. Throughout the document 
there is palpable anxiety about the potential disruptions that awareness about social 
conflict and education could engender. The NCF, as a result, resonates with facile 
dichotomies between western civilization and Indian tradition. It makes references to 
the greatness of Indian tradition that accords women an exalted status and caricatures 
western women as ‘demanding’ women’s rights, resulting in the breakdown of the family. 
It states “women in India need not protest for their rights because, as in the case of the 
right to note, they would be granted their legitimate dues in the natural course”, by the 
ever generous patriarch. It acknowledges Rights purely at a rhetorical level, as change 
in society is seen negatively as a move away from tradition. “In contrast to the joint 
family and the extended family, the society is now witnessing the phenomenon of nuclear 
families, single parents, unmarried relationships and so on...” As Bhog notes, ‘Even as 
the Indian state proclaims its progressive credentials by legislating against domestic 

violence and sex-selection technologies, it shuts the door on any critique of the family as 
an institution - something that the women’s movement in India has been fighting for 
long to legitimize.*' 

Within the boundaries of tradition, the NCF neatly accommodates the idea of equality 
within the pervasive instrumentalist view of education for girls and women, in which 
women are seen primarily as reproducers: 


Equality of the opportuniiy [sic] of access to education is necessary if more 
women are to become the agents of change. Therefore, education of women is 
an important key to improving health, nutrition and education in the family. 
and also empowering them to participate in decision-making. Investment, both 
in formal and non-formal education of young children in general, and of the 


girl child in particular is expected to yield exceptionally high social and 
developmental returns,” 


The population-development discourse has given further legitimacy to anti-gender 
equality politics. Highly developed nations promote the view that overpopulation is the 
chief reason for underdevelopment and link funding for poorer nations with a mandate 
for population control, which is posited as a basic pre-requisite for development. While 
overpopulation does contribute to underdevelopment, the point is that such concerted 
focus on overpopulation not only detracts attention from equally critical issues of 
exploitative economic relations between highly developed and poorer nations that is the 
main cause of underdevelopment; it also legitimizes state control over women’s bodies, 
lives and choices. 

tt These pressures have shaped education in India too - in textbooks especially in 
civics, economics and related social sciences, overpopulation appears as the most 


4] Bhog. D. 2002 
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significant factor contributing to India’s underdevelopment. The influence of the 
population-development discourse is also evident in the emphasis on fertility control 
and the two-child norm as being central to the goal of “empowerment” of girls and 
women. Thus education policy caters not only to the forces of “traditionalism *, but also 
to the contemporary economies of modernity. It continues to reinforce instrumentalist 
roles for women as harnessed in the service of the nation, at the cost of a genuine 
empowerment that would focus on developing the abilities of girls to exercise their choices 
and claim their rights as autonomous citizens. 


b. Existing Approaches to Gender, Equality and Empowerment 


For three decades gender has been accepted as a category in the formulation of policy 
and curricula frameworks in India. “Gender”, “Equality” and “Empowerment” of girls 
have also been used as key words in educational documents for long as it is evident 
from the policy review section, 

An important question to be raised is - what have been the limitations of our 
approach and efforts in formulating curricula policy, textbook rewriting and practices 
inthe classroom. 


Gender has primarily been viewed 5 
; s Gender is not 
* As concerning only girls and women (a biological category) just a women's 


* Asan isolated category, not related to other issues 


*  Interms of provision of equal facilities It's a people's 
issue. 


Equality as a goal, strategies adopted have focused on 

* Increasing representation of these notions of gender in educational material 

* “Sensitive” portrayals of discrimination that girls/women face 

. Portraying positive role models and enacting role reversals of stereotypes 

* Neutralizing texts of any gendered references 

* The formal or sameness approach that focuses on equal treatment rather than 
€quality of outcome 


e Parity has been the major objective, not just in terms of enrolment or retention of p 
girls, but also in terms of the curriculum and content. Equality, in this formal approach, 
iS seen as me re parity or identical treatment across gender. Parity isa concept that deals 
with boys and girls being offered equal access to school, equal facilities, and even equal 
representation in the curriculum and textbooks, but all in numerical and formal terms. 
Such identical treatment dictates that all practices be gender neutral and of “single 
Standard” which is usually the dominant standard, based on male experiences and 
interests. As a result there is an additional burden on girls to achieve male standards, 
When in fact the social reality and financial support available to them is not similar to 
that of boys. Disadvantaged by gender roles, responsibilities and resources, only very 
“wand privileged girls are likely to achieve male standards. ** ea 

Thus the distinction between parity, or formal equality, and substantive equality is 
Critical. Substantive gender equality in education is a more complex notion that relates 
to the nature and quality of education, and has to focus on how education can enables 
irls to exercise their choice and claim their rights. The aim of education committed to 
———— 
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gender equality cannot be merely to provide girls equal access to education, because 
‘There is a world of difference between the equal right to education and the right to 
equal education’.** 


Empowerment of girls, another goal, has been perceived empowerment has been 
understood merely in instrumentalist ways as education for effective implementation of 


e better hygiene 

e the two-child norm and population control 

e informed “mothering” of future citizens of the nation 

e upholding “tradition” and spiritual values, and improving social cohesion. 
° supplementary income generation 


Locating women and girls solely within the family, and represents the functional 
roles they play as homemakers, mothers of future citizens, bearers of traditional and 
spiritual values, and supplementary income-generators, rather than focusing on the 
self-actualization of girls and on developing their cognitive, creative and critical abilities. 
This approach effaces their very identity and rights as autonomous human beings. 


c. Impact on Textbooks and Curricula 


Textbooks: Reflecting the limits of existing approaches: The NCF 2000, without 
doubt, was a huge step backwards from the National Education Policy (1986). The 
latter saw education as, “an agent of basic change in the status of women”. “The National 
Education System”, it argued, “will play a positive, interventionist role in the 
empowerment of women.” But we need to assess the impact of its progressive policy 
rhetoric on textbooks. Did gender get portrayed in a manner that was significantly 
different from past representations of women and girls?+5 

A thorough analysis of every subject taught at each level in schooling process both 
in the 80's and 90's did show glaring sexist bias in the textual content, the number of 
illustrative themes that favoured boys as being active and girls as merely passive roles, 
restricted mostly to domestic contexts. 

Initiatives to remove sexist bias in textbooks undertaken in the last decade or so 
are played yet again by their limited understanding of gender and equality. One strategy 
was to attempt quantitative equality by increasing visual representation of girls and 
women. Another was to facilitate ‘role reversals’, in order to depict equality amongst the 
sexes. “If men can do it, so can women” - this mode was used to justify changes in 
content. As in showing or writing about men making tea, while women read the paper. 
Textbook writers made visible the achievements of women without any thou ght to how 
the very concept of writing accounts of great men’s lives needed rethinking. Therefore, 


women fought great battles like men. Children read equally masculine, militaristic 
accounts of women’s lives. Rani Durgavati, Razia Sultan found their place not just in 
history but in language textbooks. Though even here the same prowess was not accorded 
to them. Exceptional women like Rani Jhansi and Madame Curie were still defined by 
their domestic roles — textbook writers were careful to point out that that despite 


everything they continued to perform their domestic roles. 
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The picture is not very different at the state level. In a study of school texts in West 
Bengal, for example, it was seen that women were “generally portrayed as passive, dutiful 
and confined to the home. Like the peasants and manual labourers, women are shown 
as largely powerless. The curriculum and textbooks served to maintain the status quo 
in the larger socio-cultural context in the state. 4 

The picture that emerges is that despite valuable experiences and insights gained 
from the public literacy campaigns of the 1970s and 1980s, explicit policy commitments, 
and considerable effort at producing materials that is empowering for girls and women, 
the problems persist. This is because traditional meanings of the masculine and the 
feminine continue to persist along with other oppositional, dichotomous categories of 
active-passive, emotional- rational, nature-culture and dependent-autonomous. There 
was no reconceptualisation of curriculum informed by an awareness of how gender is 
positioned within discourses of knowledge production and its relationship to social 
power essential in addressing these issues. Such a reconceptualisation would have 
necessitate attention to form, approach and content of the textbooks and curricular 
transaction, whether of the languages, the sciences, social sciences or mathematics. 


The Hidden Curriculum - Beyond tokenism:_A curriculum encompasses the 
essential and appropriate knowledge taught in schools. It involves the praxis of policy 
as well as the syllabi used in the teaching-learning process. Teaching and learning 
materials, classroom practices, evaluation and assessment procedures and language 
policy are all components of curriculum are ‘learned’ in school demands investigation 
of the contexts within which the children make meaning of, or responds, to these notions, 
through the filter of her/his subjective experience growing up female/male in society. 
While it is important to understand the ideologies underlying the presentation of gender 
in school textbooks, it is equally pertinent to examine how these ideologies are expressed 
at the level of everyday school practices and experiences, through what is often termed 
the ‘hidden’ curriculum.*® 


What is the hidden curriculum of gender in schools? 


Organisational arrangements (including the division of physical spaces within the 
classroom and the school along lines of gender) 
Differential task assignment and sexual division of labour in school (boys allowed 
to go out of school, girls sweep and clean) ; 
Routines, rituals and practices in everyday school life (like segregated seating 
separate lines for girls and boys, or having them form separate teams). 
Systems of rewards and punishments, disciplining of boys and girls through 
different strategies, teacher's labelling patterns, teacher-student and student- 
Student interactions. 
Within the paradigm of “objectivity”, the school is largely organized on the 
assumption that “learning” is separate from the rest of children’s lives. The dominance 
of a textbook culture has meant that teachers begin teaching not with what the children 
know or have experienced but with what they do not know and have not experienced. It 
is not surprising for classroom knowledge to assume an independence from the child’s 


47 Scrase T.J. 1993. Image. Ideology and Inequality: Cultural Domination, Hegernony and Schooling in 
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own experiences and knowledge of the world. This dichotomy often results in a tendency 
among children to compartmentalize their knowledge - that which has relevance in 
school and that, which is used and is relevant outside the school. As a result, the child 
is unable to relate to what is taught in the school and this is often reflected in role 
learning and low learning achievements. 

The Male Middle: Class Bias: Our thinking on curriculum needs to begin by 
acknowledging the ground reality: large numbers of children from lower class and caste 
groups are today accessing the formal educational system. The irony of the present 
moment though is that this changed constituency in the educational system is not 
factored into thinking about curriculum. Ever since the Kothari Commission report of 
1966 emphasized the processes of nation-building and modernization, the assumption 
of the male child as the prime mover of national development has tended to dominate 
both thinking in relation to the school curriculum, as well as its translation into the 
language and ideology of textbooks.” 

Further, there is another problem that has critically contributed to the male-centrism 
of curriculum: Textbooks have presumed a sensibility and logic that meshes most 
easily with the knowledge-world of the urban middle class male child. The image of the 
child who can be disciplined to become the ideal citizen and a national asset dominates 
curriculum planning. It is the male middle class child again who comes closest to 
conforming to the hegemonic notions of ideal childhood, one in which the child is in 
school and not at work, is carefree, at play and sheltered from the sordid facts of adult 
life. Curriculum documents have therefore, addressed the upper caste urban middle 
class child (invariably male) and in turn are shaped by the norms of the world inhabited 
by this child. There is however, no match between the conditions of ideal childhood and 
the responsibilities and struggles of the large majority of the children found in government 
schools and in rural areas. Their life bears little resemblance to the life of the middle 
class child. 

On the rare occasion when the child from the lower class is invoked, there is neither 
empathy nor affirmation of that identity. An excerpt from a lesson titled “The Indian 
Society and Children” from the Class VIII Civics textbook illustrates this point further:"” 


As you know, ours is a developing country. Most of the children are halfled 
and half-clad. Their dwelling place stink with filth and odour, Poverty, 
malnutrition and lack of education is leading to increase in cases of child 
G _ ‘quecy and juvenile crimes. What is child delinquency? It is a kind of 
misbehaviour on the part of the child which hampers his mental growth. He 
indulges in various kinds of anti-social activities. Instead of becoming an asset 
to his home or family, he becomes a burden to his family. A delinquent child is 
further prone to other vices like drug addiction, which further affects him 


delinquency in this country. Special acts are passed for care, protection, 
maintenance and training of delinquent children xj 


One of the questions at the end of the lesson is: 
the term “child delinquency”? 


What do you understand by 


49 This aspect of the Kothari Commission re 
Modernisation and Edneation: Contours of 
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The tone of this lesson recasts what in a liberal reading might have been an 
acknowledgement of the socio-economic context into one in which the child is in fact 
implicated for his poverty. This child is then represented as the subject of supervision 
and correction by the state. 

Textbooks have invariably been produced within metropolitan settings of privilege 
and power. The experiences of those who write textbooks are far removed from the lives 
of poor (urban and rural) children, whose questions, interests do not figure within the 
accepted hierarchy of knowledge. This is further aggravated by the fact that those who 
have contributed to the creation of knowledge regarding women have had little to do 
with the writing of textbooks. This might be, in the end, an extremely important reason 
why we have not, despite a decade-and-a-half of rhetoric, moved beyond the stage of 
pious policy pronouncements. Gender-sensitive material at the primary and secondary 
levels require inputs from those who have struggled to bring women’s voices, narratives, 
experiences and worldviews into the academic mainstream. Without this knowledge- 
base, those charged with rewriting texts will restrict themselves to superficial tinkering: 
either by increasing the number of times girls are visually or verbally represented in 
books or by facile role-reversals. 

Viewing gender in isolation from other hierarchies and asymmetries within the social 
order results in such tokenistic revisions. Again, seeing gender as an ‘add-on’ in certain 
Content areas and not others limits possibilities for engaging children with gender issues 
inany meaningful way. As R.Ramanujam insightfully points out, “ [A]ny discussion of 
gender at all is relegated to language lessons, and the percentage of time spent on this 
during 12 years of schooling is negligible.”*! 


2. Towarps A PROJECT OF POSSIBILITY 


The Purpose of Education - Narrowing or Expanding Human Capacities? : 
Education can be viewed as a process of socializing learners into existing norms, values 
and power structures, of reinforcing traditional values. Or it can be understood tobea 
Process of expanding human capacities to contribute to the making ofa just and 
Compassionate society. The former view, which is also the most retrograde one for issues 
of gender and social control of women and girls, advocates the inculcation of ‘traditional 
Values’, and puts emphasis on school reforms that stress ‘character development . What 
character development translates into is a particular narrowing of human capacities to 
fit particular forms. The latter view refuses to accept as morally unquestionable all the 
established norms, values and regulations of a social order, or to take for granted as 
‘obvious’ what are actually the ideological basis of a particular and historical form of 
Social order. It holds those who seek to narrow human possibility morally accountable™ i 
it advocates the envisioning of a “project of possibility’® that expands the notion of 
What it is to be human. ; ; 

_ Historically, modern theories of education - internationally and in India (except 
after 2000) - have given primacy to developing a critical approach, and honing the 
“tical faculties of learners as an essential objective of education. This approach is the 
ASIC pre-requisite for et 1abling learners to envision a project of possibility, and to become 
Capable of shaping the future in keeping with the ideals of freedom. 
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A project of possibility begins with a critique of current realities, that a contradiction 
exists between the openness of human capacities that we encourage in a free society 
and the social forms that are provided and within which we must live our lives.** It is 
this contradiction which is the starting point for a project of possibility and defines its 
broad aim as : 


the transformation of the relation between human experiences and social forms. 
More particularly the project requires both the expansion of forms to 
accommodate capacities and the expansion of capacities to make the realization 
of new forms possible. *° [italics ours] 


The dynamics of rapid changes affecting all levels of society and its institutions 
also necessitate the forging of new social forms. Education that envisions a project of 
possibility engages constantly with these changes. Such educational practice is 
determined both by real and present conditions, and certain conditions yet to come, 
which it tries to bring into being. It works creatively towards expanding the capacities of 
learners to make them imaginative and capable of forging new forms necessary for the 
creation of a just society. It also works actively towards expanding existing social forms 
to a point where they can create space for the capacities of those that have hitherto been 
marginalized or denied entry. 

If progressive gendered policy has to be implemented successfully, and in real terms 
in education, then a dynamic shift in approach is required - notions of not just “Gender, 
but “Masculinity” too, as well as “Equality”, “Empowerment” and women’s active 
participation in democracy as autonomous “Citizens” have to be understood from a 
critical perspective and in substantive ways. And since the enterprise of acquiring 
knowledge is at the core of the project of education, the central task is of elaborating a 
critique of the ways in which unequal gender relations both inform, and are reinforced, 
through constructions of knowledge; the greatest challenge is one of constructing 


alternative frameworks of knowledge that open up the possibility of creating a gender 
just society.” 


I. CRITICAL DEFINITIONS oF GENDER & Mascu.inty, EQUALITY, 
EMPOWERMENT 


Critical aspects of Gender are that: 


. It assigns differentand unequal roles and attributes of “masculine” and “feminine” 
to men and women 


. In practice, it categorizes these “masculine” and “feminine” roles and attributes a$ 
natural” differences; this make. 


s unequal relations seem normal. 
e Gender is revealed to be a construction rather than a given if we shift the perspective 


pie gender as difference to gender as concretely experienced dominance: then 
gender changes from what seems natural to what calls for questioning” 


es 
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» Gender relations are not static; they vary across cultures and time. They are dynamic 
and recreate new ways in which masculinity and femininity are constructed and 
communicated in a particular context or period. 


» Since gender is an evolving concept it is open to re-examination and change. Gender 
relations are not sacrosanct; in fact existing gender relations need to be questioned. 


Thus education becomes a critical tool for such re-examination. The crucial point 
is that viewing gender as concretely experienced domination enables one to analyse 
abstract discourses of equality for actual domination and marginalization. 


Masculinity” 


* Boys and men also suffer from the stereotyping that exists in a patriarchal culture. 
Boys are discouraged from being emotional, gentle and caring or from admitting to 
being weak or fearful. They are thrust into the role of breadwinners, protectors, 
warriors. 

* Most men cannot live up to the notion of hegemonic masculinity. They are ridiculed 
for being effeminate if they are not aggressive. Gentle boys are pushed around 
and sexually exploited by stronger, macho men. An excessive emphasis on virility, 
male sexual prowess and performance leads to tremendous insecurities and 
anxiety in men. 

* Men need to understand how masculinity is related to their risk-taking behaviours, 
specially in the context of HIV/AIDS, drug abuse, alcoholism, and high-risk 
activities. Such activities endanger not only the men who engage in them but large 
numbers of others too, especially women. 


It is important therefore, to pay close attention to masculinity and what it can do to 
boys and men. A sensitive understanding of and discussion on these issues is long 
overdue. 


Equality®* 


* The formal approach to equality is inadequate; education must adopt the 
substantive or corrective approach to equality. 

* This is not simply concerned with equality in treatment, but equality in terms of 
outcome. 

* A substantive definition of equality takes into account and focuses on diversity, 
difference, disadvantage and discrimination. 

* „This approach actively questions the ways in which gendering results in the 
subordination of girls, and imposes pressures of “masculinity” on boys; it develops 
in the learner the ability to question relations of power that are central to the 
hierarchies of gender. 

* This approach recognizes the gendered difference between girls and boys, but does 
not accept this difference as a given; instead, it examines the assumptions behind 
it, tries to assess the disadvantage resulting form it, and develops a “different 
treatment that dismantles that disadvantage.. 
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* Girls are also circumscribed by a gendered socialization that differs across caste, 
tribe and community, and the rural-urban divide: this results in the preation of 
differentiated aspirations, capacities, and levels of confidence. pe appli st to 
equality addresses such differences in ways that help learners to oe reo 
disadvantages. value their differentiated capabilities, and develop them to the fidlest. 


This means that processes of education have to be designed to ensure peat girls; as 
well as boys, enjoy and relate to teaching methods, curricula and academic or ae 
that empower girls from diverse backgrounds to overcome disadvantages rather than 
reinforce their subordination. 


Empowerment 


Empowerment refers to the process of gaining control - over self, PREN Bices any 
over decision making. Feminists working on women’s literacy expanded“ Paolo Fr eir e's 
notion of “conscientisation” for the poor, and of developing a critical consciousness, to 
highlight the ways in which gender relations are relations of power; they put forward 
the concept of women’s empowerment. 


Empowerment in education implies 


i) promoting self- recognition, a positive self-image and self-actualization” 
ii) stimulating critical thinleing 


iii) deepening understanding of the gendered structures of power, including gender 


iv) enabling access to resources, specially to an expanding framework of information 
and knowledge 


v) developing the ability to analyse the options available, and to facilitate the possibility 
of making informed choices 


vi) reinforcing the agency of girls to challenge gendered structures of power and take 
control of their lives. 


Empowerment of girls however, is not a product, it is a process. It is the process by 
which they can challenge relations of power and take control of their lives to assert their 
rights as independent human beings. À 

The outcome of the process of empowerment is a sharing of power. However, while 
the empowerment of women does imply the loss of men’s traditional power and control 


* 


Box here on the Mahila Samakhya Experiment 


II. SuBJECTIVE CITIZENSHIP 


Linking Individual and Collective Gendered Tr. 


ansformation: A critical function of 
education for equality is to e 


nable girls to claim their tights, as well as contribute actively 
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1 influential in terms of developing a 
work lacked an analysis of 


the gendered dimensions of power, 
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to the polity as autonomous and equal citizens of the future. In a democratic state, 
citizenship is grounded in equality and justice. Yet women have only been granted de 
jure or formal citizenship — in real terms they have traditionally been denied de facto or 
substantive citizenship which implies both autonomy and equality in claiming their 
rights as well as performing their duties as citizens. They have gained entry into active 
citizenship chiefly as mothers of the future nation, but mothers who are subordinate to 
their husbands. 

The reason for this limitation is that, as the “capabilities approach”"! emphasizes, 
rights and choices in themselves cannot be exercised until central human capabilities 
are fulfilled through material, institutional and legal arrangements. And education is 
an integral part of these arrangements that govern children’s lives. Thus in order to 
enable girls to achieve substantive and equal citizenship, it is imperative that the 
curriculum and pedagogy simultaneously 


e empower learners, specially girls, to overcome disadvantages and develop their 
capabilities to the fullest at the individual level, and 

* foster in all children a deepened understanding of, and commitment to the constitutional 
values of justice, equality, citizenship and freedom at the collective level. 


The issue of bringing women, who have traditionally been seen as a part of the 
private domain, into the public domain has been a matter of struggle and tension for 
policy makers and planners. It is imperative that educationists committed to equality 
forge the connections between the private and public domains of girls’ lives, recognize 
that capabilities are as central to the claiming of rights as they are to the freedom to 
shape futures, and 


* — develop the individual capabilities of girls to claim their rights and 


* enable them to determine, as free citizens, their role in shaping the collective life of 
a democracy. 


III. GENDER EDUCATION, AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Why deal with Gender Issues in Education? 


Why, precisely, is it important to deal with Gender Issues in Education? How does an 
inquiry into gender contribute to a quality education? On the other hand, what is the 
role of education in addressing issues of gender? These questions are at the core of 
Policy related initiatives and strategies in education that set out equality as one of their 
main objectives. 


a. How Gendered Inquiry can Enhance Education 
Gender critiques have highlighted not just issues of exclusion, marginalisation and 
Oppression but also facilitated a continuous interrogation of what is seen as 
knowledge. Feminist scholarship has questioned existing concepts, sharpened the 
analytical tools of disciplines, identified new areas of inquiry, and created place for 
the knowledge systems of marginalized sections of society. The social sciences have 
benefited in a significant way from : 

* feminist critiques of hegemonic discourses such as the “feminization” of the colony, 
of minority communities and of undercastes, whereby the underprivileged sections 
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are constructed as “feminine”, i.e. “weak” yet also a “threat”, to create ground fora 
strategic justification of their subordination (much in the way the domination of 
women is justified)” 


e the radical potential of the linking of the personal and the political that has brought 
to light forms of oppression hitherto repressed 


* the importance given to local, contextualized histories and oral narratives in the 
shaping of historical knowledge, along with a questioning of existing historical 
assumptions about social formations. 


* the forging of new genres in which knowledge is represented, for example testimonial 
literature of dalit or mayan women, whereby, through the publication of their 
narrated testimonies, marginalized group on a global scale are insisting on entering 
into dialogue with lettered knowledge, from alternative epistemological grounds” 


b. Experiential Knowledge :Validation and Critique, from the Standpoint of 
the Learner 


Some central questions in relation to knowledge are - How representative is 
knowledge of the learners’ experiences of life? Does it address their needs and 
desires? Does it enable all learners — boys as well as girls — to achieve their fullest 
potential in terms of their cognitive, creative and analytical abilities? 


The mode of enquiry developed through gender studies can enrich educationists, 
who have been dogged by the question of how well curriculum content is able to represent 
the actual experiences of the learner. Can the textbook address the lived experiences 
and perspectives of those on the margins, or even always of those who are privileged? If, 
for example, textbooks depict families as two-parent two-children units, at the most 
with a grandparent or two included, as the unexceptional norm, the how would children 
of the over 30% of single parent (mostly female) headed households, even begin to situate 
themselves within this world where they are seen as aberrations? 

Itis important to recognize that education is a process, not an input, and experience 
is a significant part of this process. Unless the learner can locate her/his standpoint in 
relation to the contexts represented in textbooks, unless s /he can relate this knowledge 
to his/her lived experiences of society, knowledge is reduced to the level of mere 
information. If we want to examine how knowledge gained relates to future visions of 
community life, it is crucial to encourage reflection on what it means to know something, 
how ne can use this knowledge towards building a future vision. 

Consider, for example, the following responses of young boys that demonstrates 
how constructions of masculinity oppress not just girls but boys too: 

I suppose I learned early that I wasn't too interested in hanging with all the tough 
guys because I just thought they spoke a lot of nonsense... People pretend a lot, putting 
on a front, getting very macho and aggressive. It wasn't something that-I really 
appreciated, all that fakeness. You just didn’t really understand where they were coming 
from. One moment they might be your friend and within a split second they wouldn't be 
and I didn’t want to deal with it. 

What would alternative and more humane, more realistic frameworks of masculinity 
look like? Clearly, such articulations create the possibilities of questioning assigned 


pene ac without a didactic talking down to the learner of the values that have to be 
imbibed. 
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Implicit in this is a pedagogical approach that centers the learner as a proactive 
participant in his or her own learning. It validates the standpoint of the learner. It also 
recognizes that there is a contradiction between social constructions of reality , which 
are determined by the relations of ruling, and the learner's own experiences of this reality. 
Ideal or mainstream constructions of the kind we find in textbooks do not take into 
account the child's nuanced understanding of his\ her world. 

Feminist scholarship thus builds upon and links two levels of analysis: structure 
and agency. Structure looks at social institutions and cultural practices, which create 
and sustain gender inequalities and link it to other systems of oppressions. The focus 
on agency honors individual women’s expression of their own experiences and includes 
individual self-representation and personal voice. Hence feminist scholarship posits the 
significance of “situated knowledge”, where knowledge and ways of knowing are specific 
toa particular historical and cultural context; and the standpoint of the subject/producer 
of knowledge cannot be divorced from the content of knowledge produced™ . 


c. Diversity and Intersectionality 


Located at the intersection of categories of caste, class, religion and community, 
one of the strengths of gender is its acknowledgement of the diversity of social 
experiences. And feminist scholarship argues that the experience of gender relations 
as they are lived forms a basis for understanding the links between gender and 
other asymmetric systems. It is 


critical to account for race, class, ethnicity and culture as well as gender within 
social 

inquiry, since gender as a conceptual category clearly does not fully capture the 
complex web of relations that determine an individual’s location in social reality. 


* Box here on intersectionality of knowledge 


Gender analysis does not operate in a vaccum - it always works in tandem with 
forces of caste, class, religion, ethnicity, and in relation to the rura! urban divide. 
Gender relations are manifest in very specific and constantly shifting configurations 
over time and space. Issues of gender have been framed within diverse and more realistic 
frameworks that take into account the intersectionality of different forces. as AD 

From a gendered perspective, the popular representations of “Unity in Diversity 
represented in textbooks seem extremely limited and superficial in that they evade more 
Significant issues of diversity in confining themselves to foods of different regions, or 
ways of celebrating the festivals of different communities. Other diverse modes of living 
and being that are integral to people's lives are seldom represented, far less discussed. 
In fact, the last major educational policy document, rather than argue for the need to 
enable children to engage with and understand issues of diversity, even denounces 
aspects of diversity such as the existence of “single parents, unmarried relationships 
and so on” in contrast to the joint family system, as the result of an “alien technological 
ethos” that has distanced the elite members of society from “the religio-philosophic 
ethos” and an “u nderstanding of the heritage of the past.” Instead it advocates an 
€asy “cohesion” without any understanding of the ground realities, for what is evident 
ital iaaiere bi 


64 This is not to completely dismiss the relevance of the science because the method is flawed. As Harding 
convincingly argues that it is equally important acknowledge the political nature of science and that 
Science, like ferninism, contains both progressive and regressive tendencies. The challenge is to advance 
the former and eliminate the latter. 
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in such pronouncements is the lack of knowledge of the lived realities of the poor, rural 
and marginalized sections of society. 

In our context of lived diversities it is critical to acquaint children with the 
perspectives of different groups, and equally so the gendered standpoints of these 
groups. Textbooks rarely represent the diverse forms of economic activity the people 
engage in . Farmers, doctors, teachers, nurses, labourers, shopkeepers and at the most 
bankers are represented in school textbooks. Other occupations rarely find visual 
representation nor are they included in the content matter of textbooks. The implicit: 
assumption is that farming is the only economic activity in rural areas and urban spaces 
are populated only by particular professionaLs. 

Thus, one of the critical questions from a gendered perspective is, how can one 
make the curriculum representative of diversity and intersectionality? Do different 
linguistic cultures, castes, communities, families and concerns find space within the 
curricula or are they too ‘add-ons’ like gender, finding token presence in the content of 
learning? 

If the education imparted in schools and is based on knowledge that contradicts or 
erases a majority of forms of social experience, then how can it be enabling or nurturi ng? 

The challenge is to make knowledge relevant to the life-worlds of a diversity of 
learners, and simultaneously enable them to envision other worlds beyond; that enable 
them to understand reality, but not remain fixed within a particular reality. Ultimately, 
apirations are socially determined, and the marginalized may lack the aspirational 
resources to contest and alter the conditions of their own poverty. Empowering both 
girls and boys from all sections of society with the “capacity to aspire” must become a 
central aim of education. 


d. How education can redress iniquities of gender 


When education is viewed in terms of its transformative potential, as a social 
intervention that works towards re-examining existing realities, then it becomes the 
single most powerful process for redressing the inequities of gender. It can facilitate 
the forging of new values and forms of society that would enable both women and 
men to develop their human capacities to their fullest. An empowering education 
shares with gender a common project - presenting images of that which is not yet” - 
thereby moving from the given to realizing new ways of imagining our future. 


The Paradox of Education and the Internally Contradictory Construction of 
Knowledge: As argued earlier, the education of women has been justified in the interests 
of supplementary income generation, lower fertility rates and population control, better 
mothering Skills, upholding “tradition” and spiritual values, and improving social 
cohesion. Most of these interests address women as instruments for the upkeep of the 
family and society, effacing their very identity and rights as individual human beings. 
The central paradox here is that education, which has been a site for the reproduction 


of social values and stereotypes which bind and constrain, is also potentially a site for 
empowerment. 


Moreover, the State and those 
with the impetus to reinforce subo 
and take on a progressive mantle 
situation produces is then repli 


who “shape” education are also caught in this paradox, 
rdination and perpetuate the status-quo on one hand, 
on the other. The contradictions and tensions that this 
cated in the contradictory messages inherent in the 
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construction of knowledge in textbooks too. As an education activist from Pune observed, 
“The same textbook can show women as equal in one lesson, and mock women in 
another.” 

If education policy is committed to gender equality then this contradiction needs 
to be addressed squarely, and the development of unambiguously progressive 
perspectives, in the very construction of knowledge has to be acknowledged as a focus 
of transformation. 


Constructing Alternative Gendered Frameworks of Knowledge & Making Visible 
the Invisible 

The curriculum’s presentation of gender relations is frequently based upon 
popular assumptions or upon ideas perpetuated by dominant groups. And it 
normally posits the male as the normative epistemic subject. It rarely takes into 
account the differentiated contributions, capacities and perspectives of women. 
Alternative Gendered Frameworks of Knowledge Required: 


Men are Physically Stronger than Women (?) 


Strength is usually measured in terms of who runs faster, jumps higher, carries 


heavier loads, Physical stamina, thresholds of pain, and longevity, are rarely taken 
to be indicators of strength. 

Men Women 

Run faster Greater stamina — work longer hours 
Jump higher Higher thresholds of pain 

Carry heavier loads Greater longevity of life 

This clearly indicates that commonplace notions of physical strength take into 


account only those activities /experiences in which men demonstrate greater physical 
strength. T} 1is has important implications for how we perceive weakness and socialize 
children to accept that men are physically stronger, and women weaker. What is 
needed is a complete alteration of the very framework of “physical strength itself to 
make it representative of different forms of strengths - including women’s physical 


strengths 


Housewives Don’t Work (?) 


Take the case of a surveyor going from door to door recording the number of 
“working members” of the household. Homemakers would inevitably be left out, 
for work is usually associated with income generation. 
The work of bearing children and hence reproducing labour power, 
rearing children, and providing the comfort and nourishment 
required to reproduce the worker for every new day of labour is 
rendered completely invisible. 
A gendered account would render this “invisible” work visible; it would demand 
equal consideration and valuation of reproductive and domestic work too; and it 
would require a reconstruction of the very notion of work itself. 
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Men Don't Cry (?) 


Consider a young boy’s critique of the construction of masculinity, as that 
which contradicts a rational observation of life: 


“Some people expect all men to be tough and some think that men 
should be the income earners, that men never cry, that men shouldn't 
show emotions. It’s quite ridiculous because we're all human, male 
or female.” 


The point is that men too are vulnerable and emotional, but these aspects are 
made invisible in the interests of constructing images of men as strong, 
infallible, and hence superior. 


Aword of caution here, it is not enough to just “include” women in the curriculum. 
The critical challenge is one of developing alternative frameworks of knowledge that 
equally reflect the life worlds of both men and women and carry within them the seeds of 
a just social transformation. 

The following section outlines a case for the integration of a feminist critique of 
disciplinary knowledge to inform curriculum. It elaborates on the transformatory 
potential of restructuring knowledge through a gender lens that makes visible the 
invisible, and fosters an appreciation of the differentiated capabilities and perspectives 
of women and men. 


IV. THROUGH THE GENDERED LOOKING GLASS: ARTICULATING A 
Feminist® CRITIQUE oF DISCIPLINARY KNOWLEDGE“? 


In the past two decades feminist critiques, nationally as well as globally, have been 
instrumental in challenging accepted definitions and expanding the extant boundaries 
of knowledge across disciplines through critical engagement with traditionally excluded 
issues relating to gender and other social inequalities relating to caste, class, race, and 
ethnicity. At the intellectual level, the eritique encompasses a number of challenges to 
established ideas, including insights into the nature of power and hierarchy, analysis of 
the importange of gender division of labour, the division between public and private, 
and a re-valuing of women’s experiences. Feminist critique of knowledge is inextricably 
linked to political practice, which includes struggles for equal opportunity and economic 
independence, struggles against male domination over reproduction and women’s 
sexuality, and struggles for a more just society.” 

The linkages between gender and curriculum are complex and challenging. School 
textbooks are a crucial component in the acquisition of knowledge and unless syllabi 
are revised to incorporate a gendered perspective—along with other marginalized 
perspectives—schooling will reproduce the narrow biases——and the narrow basis of 
mainstream social science knowledge. It is important to recognize that regardless of all 


68 The word “feminist” is used here in a broad sense to refer to all those ideas which address as well as 
persons who seek to end women's subordination, 

69 This section provides a comprehensive overview of the critiques of traditional 
sciences and humanities. For a more detailed critique of select individual disciplines, including History, 
Sociology, Political Science, Economics, Science & Technology, Mathematics, and Language please refer 
to the Appendix. 
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the work produced by feminist scholars unless a gender perspective is incorporated in 
the syllabi each generation of children will absorb the biases of existing ways of 
understanding society and reproduce these ways of thinking into the future. 

Hence, it becomes imperative that we address the larger context of feminist critiques 
of knowledge to clearly understand how we can progressively inform, transform, and 
map the gender contours of disciplinary knowledge to delineate a more inclusive and 
democratic curriculum framework. This implies not only addressing the initial 
“invisibility” and under-representation of women across the disciplines but also the 
manner, if and when, in which they enter it, and the inter-linkages between competing 
inequalities of caste, class, race, ethnicity, and gender. In addition, it also implies that 
true knowledge is liberatory, crafted with the goal of social transformation. This requires 
that individuals, be it teachers, textbook writers, or students, read, write and relate to 
the text with an awareness of their positions in the complex hierarchy of domination 
and subordination in which we live. 

This does not in anyway imply that in the current school curriculum, gender is 
singularly absent. On the contrary, several efforts have been implemented by NCERT 
and DPEP to ensure “gender sensitivity” in school textbooks and classrooms. However, 
the oft-preferred and expedient way to accomplish the task of addressing gender in the 
curriculum is thematically: that is ever so often we add a perfunctory write-up on women 
in individual disciplines. History is always about Rani Laxmi Bai, Noor Jahan, or Razia 
Sultan and the science text books just might mention Gargi and Maitreyi. This strategy 
may mark a good faith beginning; however at the same time this mechanical approach 
to the inclusion of gender into the syllabi—what scholars now term the ‘add women and 
stir’ approach - makes absolutely no difference to the rest of the syllabus as some recent 
reviews of the textbooks show, despite various guidelines issued by the various 
educational policies since the mid eighties. Thus gender either remains invisible or 
relegated to being a “women’s issue” and is treated as an additional problem to be 
investigated through existing techniques; that is merely sprinkling ‘women’ on an 
otherwise unchanged androcentric (male-centred) disciplinary landscape. Since human 
beings are central to the social sciences, the limitations of the male centered knowledge 
are much more visible here as the analysis of disciplines from a gender point of view 
provided below indicates. 

History continues to remain the monopoly of men, especially few powerful men 
while women are relegated to a mere mechanical enumeration of such and such women 
who ‘also’ on occasion wielded power (like Razia Begum, Nurjehan or Rani Lakshmibai). 
The primary reason for this exclusion is the limited disciplinary focus on power, narrowly 
associated with momentous events that resulted in shifts of power in time and understood 
as being operative only in the public domain. Feminist historians have therefore argued 
that given the sexual division of labour, and the concurrent creation of a public/private 
dichotomy and the hierarchy of values attached to them, women will remain marginal 
in any account of history. Hence, what is required is a paradigmatic shift in the framework 
of history - move beyond merely being the history of production to the history of social 
reproduction—of the reproduction of the household and of the labour-force and human 
and cultural resources more generally. Unless this happens women will never feature 
adequately in history in a way that does justice to their work, their lives and the totality 
of their experiences. 

A similar blindness to issues of power and the unproblematic reinforcement of the 
public and private dichotomy is also evident in Economics. The discipline, especially 
its hegemonic neo-classical variant, has presumed the subject of all economic action to 
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be a rational maximizing being individual (who does possess a gender, class, caste, or 
ethnic identity) who always acts in self-interested ways and the “market” as the central 
criterion for defining ‘economic’ activity. Both the household and social constructs of 
the family with their internal stratification and dynamics of power along the lines of 
gender and age have tended to be conceptually and analytically left out of the mainstream 
disciplinary frame. Consequently a large proportion of women’s work, primarily unpaid 
activities in producing goods and services for family consumption, along with domestic 
production and voluntary community work have been rendered invisible by the 
dominance of the “market”. 

It is important to explore the “economics of gender”: how gender differences lead to 
different economic outcomes for the sexes in terms of earnings, income, poverty rates, 
hours of work, and other standards used by economist to determine economic well 
being. As opposed to the “atomised” individual, it is important to acknowledge that 
economic agents can be male or female, and they interact in families as well as in firms 
and in markets.” Economic inquiry needs to expand its focus to include theoretical 
models based on two sexes (instead of “naturally” subsu ming women under men), 
empirical work that addresses similarities and differences between the sexes, and analysis 
of economic policies that affect the sexes differently 

Mainstream Sociology illustrates the limitations ofa misplaced integration of gender 
concerns and reminds us that although feminist scholarship involves dealing with the 
social position of women, not all the theoretical works that discuss women and women’s 
issues can claim to be informed by feminism. Within substantive sociology the focus is 
on structures such as caste, class, tribe, family, culture and processes such as 
modernization, westernization, sanskritization, urbanization, industrialization and lately 
globalization, where perforce it is not easy to ignore the presence of women. Accordingly 
the problem never was that women were entirely absent. Indeed sociology is popularly 
considered a soft option and therefore more suited for women students. 

However, neither the structures nor processes are seen as gendered entities and 
the fact that these structures and processes mean different things to men and women 
are often overlooked. For example in one NCERT textbook, a chapter on population and 
demography is included but the adverse female sex ratio is not mentioned. Sex ratio is 
mentioned in a sub-section on women in a chapter on deprived groups. This mode of 
treating gender stems not so much from not knowing that gender is important; rather 
from a flawed understanding that a gender perspective implies adding women as a 
topic or chapter or at the most by making women visible, or by enumerating women’s 
Pate social problems. As a consequence in sociology (along with History as well as 
Political Science), there has been the inclination to focus on questions of women’s ‘status’ 
rather than to the structure of gender relations—of constructing an idealized ‘Indian’ 
society, with idealized institutions like the Indian joint family with other types of 
arrangements being implicitly regarded as aberrant. This trend has tended to essentialize 
both ‘Indian’ institutions and ‘Indian’ women, This tendency has been a major obstruction 


disciplines. 

In Political Science too the focus 
mechanically with a paternalistic statist 
women’s ‘empowerment or the debates on 


on power has now led to bringing gender in 
approach with possible chapters in syllabi on 
reservations for women, especially with regard 
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to the 72™ & 73" amendment. However, the main subject and the theory remains 
centered on a masculinist political theory with perhaps a footnote on the feminist critiques 
ofsuch theories. The mainstream discipline is largely focused on politics in the narrow 
sense — party politics and party systems, elections and electoral alliances between different 
groups in Indian society, transformation of institutions. There are compelling reasons 
to expand the definition of “political” to include whole new areas of activity, many of 
them involving women as legitimate areas of study. First, ‘politics’ does not have the 
same impact on women as it does on men, and this needs differential impact needs to be 
investigated. Second, the political process often alters gender relations and this needs to 
be explored. Third, women often participate as political subjects in political activity in 
different ways to men, which raises questions about the distinctiveness of women’s 
political activity - should it be classified as and analysed as a separate entity? Addressing 
these questions has important implications for the study of politics as it has been 
conventionally understood. ” : 

Among the social sciences, Geography seems to be the most impervious to gender 
analysis and restructuring of knowledge. A possible reason for this could be the fact 
that although women make up half the world’s population, they constitute a miniscule 
portion of academic geographers, especially in India. According to Rose,” geography 
as amasculinist discipline is stuck in dualistic thinking and in producing grand theories 
that claim to speak for everyone but that actually speak only for white, bourgeoisie, 
heterosexual males. In turn feminist critiques argue gender is not merely incidental to 
geography but is in fact a driving force in the making of the spatial scales and 
environments where social life unfolds. In the masculinist discourse, space itself appears 
as being ungendered, a seemingly open path to anywhere. However, we know that that 
some spaces offer particular constraints to women, and may in fact mean horror and 
violence to women, such as when we walk through the city at night. Does the cultural 
landscape reflect the presence of men and women equally? Are places equally 
comfortable, safe even, for women and men? Do we as teachers of geography create 
classroom environments that are equitable for all our students? These are some of the 
questions that critiques of mainstream geography attempt to answer. 3 

The point of departure for most feminist critiques of scientific knowledge has 
been the mainstream scientific method originally devised by natural scientists and later 
emulated by the social science. Unlike the social sciences, the pure sciences like 
Mathematics have always claimed “objectivity” as their justification for excluding what 
they consider are “subjective” notions of gender and other social inequalities. The scientific 
method upholds “objéctivity” as a place to begin the process of theorising and also view 
it as the outcome of that process. Theories, developed using the scientific method, are 
held out as rational, value-free and neutral. Critics argue that modern science with its 
professed objectivity, far from demolishing biased perceptions about women, is actually 
strengthening them. The organized knowledge of the ancient ages (or sciences), often 
viewed women as unique creatures, distinct from men. These sciences rationalized that 
women were incomplete men and thus inferior. The ‘science’ of craniology claimed that 
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73 cited in Morin 1995 

T4 While the role of gender is unique to ferninist critiques of knowledge, they engage and build on a history 
of pre-feminist and non-feminist critiques; and hence it is essential to place them within a broader 
historical discourse. However, given the focused mandate of the current exercise, this review is unable 


to do justice to the history of the critique. 
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women were intellectually inferior because of their lighter brains. The fact that corrections 
for body size were ignored indicates that the processes of science are not free from bias” 

In addition, the language used in the scientific circles also reinforces the masculine 
image of science. These ideas gradually took strong roots in the social milieu. Genderized 
language continues even today in science, perhaps in a less offensive manner than in 
the past. The objective sciences (mathematics, physics) are dubbed as hard sciences 
with the implied connotation of being masculine, while the subjective branches of 
knowledge (sociology, psychology) are dubbed the soft sciences, implying that they are 
more relevant to women. The stereotypes they generate are self-fulfilling. Far fewer women 
opt for mathematics and physics than for other subjects.” 

The primary criticism leveled against “objectivity” is that knowledge created by the 
scientific method is not value free, neutral or general to the extent it is claimed to be. In 
fact feminists view scientific knowledge as being socially constructed and as such 
structured by the political, social, and economic values of the culture within which it is 
practised. They assert that the claim to scientific objectivity in actuality masks the 
relationship between knowledge and power. Implicit in such ‘objectivity’ are hierarchical 
dichotomies, which construct reality across gender lines: these include reason versus 
emotion, culture versus nature, universal versus particular, and objective versus 
subjective. The former is associated with science, rationality, and the masculine andis 
consistently privileged over the latter, corresponding to the non-scientific, the irrational 
and the feminine. This assignment of gender metaphors to social realities results ina 
partial, dichotomised and distorted vision of the world whereby deviations from the 
male norm are considered inferior. 


They have always been associated with nurturance, child reari ng and house-kceping. 
Areas, in which women have excelled, such as, nutrition and midwifery, were never 
considered part of S&T. Further, the contribution of women to S&T also remains “hidden 
from history” as documentation is rare .7 

The image of S&T as male-only domains also remains as the dominant perception 
in most students’ minds. Studies have shown that young children, given information of 
generic language such as “mankind” and “he” draw pictures of men and boys when 
asked to visually present the information or Story they had heard.” How do students 
viev “cience and scientists? In a study conducted at the Homi Bhabha Centre for Science 
Education,” girls and boys drew a male scientist, who was young and worked alone, in 
a chemistry laboratory. They used masculine pronouns (he, his) when referring to 
scientists in the singular. 

With respect to technology the perception that what women do is non-technological 
persists, despite their involvement in survival technologies since the dawn of history. 
One cause for this perception lies in the way we define technology. 

Various socio-cultural factors keep women from entering fields that are overtly 
called technology. The gender stereotyping of jobs is remarkably ubiquitous. One result 
of such all-pervading stereotypes is that women may choose to avoid areas that are 
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hostile to them directly and which indirectly the society is hostile to as career choices for 
women. This is confirmed by the low percentage of women entering fields, labelled S&T. 
Women account for only 9% of the scientific personnel in India (Expert group meeting 
on training of women graduates in the development process, Thailand, 1999). 

Similarly, the assumption of Mathematics as a discipline exemplifying perfect 
rational and logical argumentation gives it an exalted status in the school curriculum of 
the modern nation state, which places the rational, detached, autonomous epistemic 
subject at its centre. This construction is premised on an understanding that mathematics 
constitutes the highest point of human reason, that ‘logico-mathematical structures 
are the structures of rational thought’ .® While mathematics appears to be value free 
and to report universal truths, in reality, are based on masculine values and perceptions. 
The,copstruction of this ‘masculinist domain’ is aided by the complete lack of references 
in textbooks to women mathematicians, the absence of social concerns in the designing 
of curricula which would enable children questioning received gender ideologies and 
the absence of reference to women’s lives in problems. A study of mathematics textbooks 
found that in the problem sums, nota single reference was made to women’s clothing, 
although several problems referred to the buying of cloth, ete.® Classroom research 
also indicates a fairly systematic devaluation of girls as incapable of ‘mastering’ 
mathematics, even when they perform reasonably well at verbal as well as cognitive 
tasks in mathematics. 


* Kolam Box Here 


Itis important to acknowledge that mathematical competence is situated and shaped 
by the social situations and the activities in which learning occurs. However, school 
mathematics has little relation to the social worlds of children where they are engaged in 
Mathematical activities as a part of daily life. Open-ended problems, involving multiple 
approaches and not solely based on arriving at a final, unitary, correct answer are absent 
in the way mathematics is approached in our schools. An overriding assumption of 
School mathematics is that an external source of validation (the teacher, textbooks, and 
guidebooks) is always needed for mathematical claims. This approach acts to 
disadvantage all learners, but often acts to disadvantage girls in particular. 

Language cuts across all disciplines, is basic to the construction of knowledge 
and has pervasive and wide-ranging implications for gender relations. lt functions as a 
Carrier of ideas and assumptions, which are naturalized and also reinforced through 
everyday exchanges. They become so conventional that we miss their significance. Sexism 
pervades language—it penetrates its morphology (eg. word endings), affects stylistic 
conventions and functions through something as common and everyday as the generic 
Use of “man” to designate all humanity. Similarly, in naming conventions women were 
traditionally marked either by their father’s or their husband’s surname—passing from 
One to the other. The titles Miss and Mrs. indicate women’s marital status, whereas 
there is no such indicator in men’s titles. Therefore the need to sensitize students to the 
Way that language functions and how it entrenches ideas and naturalizes power 
differences is pervasive. 

It is also argued that language does not merely project something that is out there 
and already existing but also shapes and constitutes it as well as our attitudes towards 
it. Thus using language differently can actually change conditions and situations. 
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Students should therefore be taught that language matters, not only on the superficial level of 
“political correctness” but on the deeper level of changing attitudes and thereby situations 
that obtain in the world. Using the word “black” instead of “negro” or “differently abled” instead 
of “disabled” or “sex worker’ instead of “prostitute” is not just about greater social acceptability 
but about being aware of histories of oppression, segregation and moral condemnation and 
the will to change it. 

The above review clearly indicates that the focus on gender has resulted in the 
interrogation of the androcentric assumptions inherent in the scientific theory and 
practices, reconstruction of the knowledge production along feminist lines, and the 
rewriting of women into history. What has traditionally constituted knowledge and why? 
How does a feminist lens overcome disciplinary fragmentation in knowledge production? 
Who is a knower? Do all people have the same right to be creators of knowledge’? These 
are some questions that feminist critiques have actively sought to explore. It is also 
important to highlight here that while these critiques have centred on gender as the 
analytical category, however the same critiques have also constantly acknowledged that 
gender is not a homogenous category; it too is stratified along the lines of caste, class, 
ethnicity, race, tribe, religion among others. Hence any analysis has to take the 
“intersectionality” of women’s and girls’ experiences into account. * 

In addition, knowledge, teaching and learning must be linked to the goal of opening 
up knowledge to gendered inquiry rather than “fixing it” in established moulds; of 
educating students to think critically, struggle with relations of power, and envisage 
versions of a world which is not “yet”.® The hope for transformation lies in the struggle 
of human freedom against power. 


V. CURRICULUM AND PEDAGOGY 


Curriculum 

A gender-just and empowering curriculum should have the potential to enable students 
to critically engage with and challenge received knowledge about fixed gender identities. 
Insights from women’s studies and the women’s movement both in this country and in 
other parts of the world over the past twenty years have enriched our understanding of 


how education can form a part of this project of possibility. 

Experiences of literacy activists and those engaged in teaching women’s studies at 
the university level show that it is possible to integrate gender into the curriculum, not 
as marginal or incidental but as critical to the content of different subject areas. The 
content itself can then be made to take on wider dimensions. involving various subject 


ate in the school curriculum, Feminist critiques of knowledge also have the potential 
o influence more just and inclusive pedagogical practices and facilitate creation of “child 
-friendly” classrooms that empower students as well as teachers. They open up 


possibilities for gender inclusion in an integrated approach within and across different 
core academic areas of the school curriculum. 


An example of an integrated approach across disciplines: A Curricula module 


developed by Nirantar for rural girls and women.“ 
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PROPERTIES OF WATER 


How does rainfall occur? 


How do plants absorb nutrients from the soil? 


How does water get polluted? 


How does life exist in water? 

Life in water 

WATER AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
Were does water come from? 


How are seas, oceans, rivers formed? 


What are our local water resources? 
Why do wells dry up? 


How do handpumps work? 


Are big dams more beneficial than small dams? 


How do people in desert areas procure water? 


What causes droughts? 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF WATER 
Who controls the village well? 


Who fetches water? 
Do we have enough water? 


Why is clean water essential? 


THREE STATES OF WATER 
Water cycle 
Rainfall 
Monsoon 
SOLVENCY 


° Plant nutrition 
. Water pollution 


OXYGEN CONTENT 


NATURAL SOURCES OF WATER 


. Rivers, lakes, seas 
. Underground water 


WATER RESOURCE MAPPING 
. Local /regional/national 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NATURAL AND 
MAN-MADE SOURCES OF WATER 


. Understanding the water table 
. Water pollution 

. Handpumps 
. 
. 


Systems of irrigation 
Environmental impact of big dams 


WATER IN DIFFERENT ECO-SYSTEMS 


Water sources in desert areas 
Water sources in mountainous regions 
Droughts and foods 


CASTE AND CLASS 

. Purity and pollution 

. Control over water resources 
GENDER DIVISION OF LABOUR AND WATER 


AVAILABILITY OF WATER 
Local and regional agitatious for 
drinking and irrigation water 
Government structure: Water 
Department 
Alternative efforts at making water 
available. 


Body's need for water 
Right to potable water 
Water borne diseases 
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Assuming that the evolutionary approach to education involves building upon 
experiences and thought structures that are familiar, the curriculum will have to be 
designed such that it helps the child critically understand her surroundings before 
recognising and negotiating other contexts. The themes that become important in such 
a context will have to relate to work, body, sexuality, marriage, parenthood, family, 
caste, community, state, modernity, economy, violence, conflict, heterogeneity and 
hierarchy. These cross cut into language, social science and science As against the surfeit 
of information that is sought to be passed on to the student, the emphasis should be on 
introducing these issues and developing critical thinking through them. These themes 
could be taken up in each of the subjects that are taught at school at every stage. 
Complexity in thinking can be introduced as the stages advance. Higher stage here 
would therefore indicate strengthening of critical tools rather than accumulation of 
information. 


Pedagogy 

Teacher and student engagement is critical in the classroom because it has the power to 
define whose knowledge will become a part of school-related knowledge and whose 
voices will shape it. Students are not just young people for whom adults should devise 
solutions. They are critical observers of their own condition and needs and should be 
participants in discussions and problem solving related to their education and future 
opportunities. Hence children need to be aware that their experiences and perceptions 
are important and be encouraged to develop their mental skills needed to think and 
reason independently. What children learn out of school — their capacities, learning 
abilities, and knowledge base - and bring to school is important to further enhance the 
learning process. This is all the more critical for children from underprivileged 
backgrounds, especially girls, as the worlds they inhabit and their realities are 
underrepresented. 

Learning from conflict: If children’s social experiences are to be brought into classrooms, 
itis inevitable that issues of conflict must be addressed. Conflict is an inescapable part 
of children’s lives. They constantly encounter situations which call for moral assessment 
and action, whether in relation to subjective experiences of conflict involving the self, 
family and society, or in dealing with exposure to violent conflict in the contemporary 
world. Yet the official curriculum tends to treat knowledge as neutral, erasing conflict in 
order to legitimise a certain vision of society and its knowledge, a vision that is related to 
dominant discourses. ® 

a Learning about alternate ways of being - or ways of being that are usually made 
invisible or delegitimised — involves ‘unlearning’ gender, both at the individual and 
collective levels. To enable children to do this, the curriculum has to accommodate 
pedagogic strategies that deal with the idea of conflict, between what is observed and 
valued in contemporary society, in the social worlds that children inhabit, and what can 
be ae gender-just and less violent world. To use conflict as a pedagogic strategy is to 
eu Aa to deal with conflict and facilitate awareness of its nature and role in 

Participation- Most feminist educators understand that knowledge is not neutral, 

that the teacher and students alike bring ‘texts’ of their own to the classroom which 
shape the transactions within it.® Feminist pedagogy emphasizes participatory learning 


85 Apple:1979; Kumar:1996 
86 Culley, M. and Portuges, C., 1985 . 
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and teaching, within which subjectivity, emotion and experience have a definite and 
valued place. While participation is a powerful strategy, its pedagogic edge is blunted 
when it is ritualized. Participation, when seen as an instrument to achieve certain 
specified, predetermined objectives and where the teacher's own ideas dominate classroom 
discussions is not meaningful. It involves appreciation of the importance of starting 
from experience of both students and teachers. 

* Box here : Gendered Play 8 
Recognising Difference: Implicit in any effort at facilitating real participation is to 

work with the principle of recognizing difference. As children share and reflect on their 
individual and collective experiences they simultaneously acknowledge and relate these 

to the experiences of others who may not form a part of their social reality. It is important 

that this difference not be marked by status but by diversity. Pedagogies that provide 

space for individual children to express themselves freely in the classroom, without fear 

of judgement and stereotyping are essential building blocks in working towards a future 

where they can have more critical engagements with what is being taught in the middle ` 
and higher classes. 


Reading Against the Grain: However, it is possible, and also necessary, to be able to 
equip students to ‘read against the grain’, to critically question received knowledge, 

whether it is the ‘biased’ textbook, or other literary sources in their own environments. 

Undoubtedly, this is an objective that education would aspire for in the higher school, 

Yet, there is a need to build in approaches that encourage learners to comment, compare 

and think about elements that exist in their own environment. Women educators have 

used songs as a powerful medium for discussion, comment and analysis in cultures 

that are primarily oral. As repositories of knowledge exist in different mediums, all these 

forms whether television, advertisements, songs, paintings etc need to be brought in to 

create a dynamic interaction between learners themselves. Lateral learning processes 

necessitate new equations between the teacher and the student. 

Acknowledging Power: A gender-sensitive pedagogy is one that does not merely affirm 

different individual and collective experiences but it locates these within larger structures 

of power. Questions such as who is allowed to speak for whom? Whose knowledge is 

most valued? inform engagements with learners. As a B.El Ed teacher reflected on her 

course “the gender and schooling paper has made me conscious of these realities. I may 

not be able to change everything but I do try and make a difference where I can within 
the classroom.”. This translates into evolving differing strategies for different learners. 

For example encouraging a child to speak in class may be important for some children 
and learning to listen to others may be of priority for others. 

The Teacher As Facilitator : The teachers role is to provide a safe space for children to 
express themselves and simultaneously to build in certain forms of interactions. While 
consolidating and and constructively pushing the limits of the learner’s understanding 
she needs to be conscious of how differences are expressed. An atmosphere of trust 
would make the classroom a safe space where children can share experiences, where 
conflict can be acknowledged and constructively questioned, and where resolutions, 
however tentative, can be mutually worked out. A space where they can practice 
democratic ways of interacting with each otherand build skills to negotiate with conflicts 
outside the school. For girls in particular, schools and classrooms should be spaces to 
discuss processes of decision making, to interrogate the basis of their decisions and to 


make informed choices. 
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INS TL a 
A Rural School Teacher's Experiment with Gender Issues 


I am a teacher in a higher secondary school in a rural area. While teaching the 
excretory system in a 10“ standard science classroom, I thought that the topic 
could be initiated by talking about those things that are thrown out of our homes 
when we try to clean it (water, solid wastes). So first of all I drew an outline of a 
house on the board. In the village, cooking is done with wood as a fuel in the 
majority of homes. So I drew a CHULA and nearby I drew a man roasting chapattis. 
In order that I not communicate an incorrect message, that only men should do 
housework, I also drew a female rolling chapattis. I drew this picture because I 
wanted to show smoke going out of the house in order to start a discussion on 
the topic. 


Buta volley of questions greeted me, such as: 


e Madam, what is this? Why are you making the “poor” man prepare 
chapattis? 

Such things may happen in urban areas, not in our homes. 

It is women’s work to prepare food and take care of house. 

If man does house work, than who will go out to work and earn money? 
Will women take ploughs and go to the fields? 

In response to these I raised a few questions. 

e  Isaperson who works in the home a “poor” person? If so, then why should 
women too work in the home? In fact it is thanks to the house work done by 
women, that men can go out and earn. And a woman who goes out to earn 
has a double work load, she works in the house and works outside the 
home too. 

.* Does anyone ask the woman, whether she likes doing housework or not? 

e _ Does anyone ask a man if he would prefer to do housework or work outside 
the home? 

° Distribution of work on the basis of sex - is this division right or wrong? We 
all have to accept that boys and men can take important responsibility in 
house work. 

Then one student said, “Madam, but this has been going on for decades.” I said; 
“So should the things which have been going since a long time go on in future 
also? If our ancestors had taken this stand, then would we not still be walking on 
four legs?” 
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The discussion came to an end, and my words seemed to have been in vain. The 
majority of the girls were sitting silently and the boys had adopted an aggressive 
posture. Yet, the creases on some foreheads and the eyes concentrating on something 
far away in the distance, told me that I should find more opportunities more such 
discussions in the future. 


Suggestion: Gender issues should be raised in the teaching of every subject. A 
school teacher from Dewas, M.P. 


The construction of the female learner as passive may act against her within 
participatory teaching and learning contexts. In our schools, where gender-based 
constructions underpin ideas of classroom discipline and strict divisions are maintained 
between girls and boys, a girl who is interactive is likely to be pulled up for transgressing 
the ‘gender code’. Clearly, there needs to be a rethinking of the agency of the learner in 
the classroom context. This reconceptualisation has to become an organic part of the 
way we think of education today and find a prominent place in teacher training 
programmes. ie 

What kinds of practical outcomes are likely to arise from such a pedagogy? These 
will differ in different educational settings (by location, background of learners, and 
also different subjects). However, we are likely to see:*7 


~ Changes to curriculum and to classroom organisation which allow for increased 
participation of girls and women (and other under-represented groups of students); 

~- encouragement of questioning the curriculum and what counts as school 
knowledge; 

~ breaking down of hierarchies and power-networks that exclude girls and women, 
whether as pupils or teachers; 

~ greater understanding of the conditions which lead to bullying, racism and sexism, 
and homophobic behaviour, and more successful forms of intervention; 

k greater valuing of pupils’ experience and knowledge, and closer involvement of 
students in planning and evaluating their educational work; 

-~ _ increased critical consciousness among students and ability to challenge narrowed 
conceptions, prejudices and stereotypes; 

3 stronger sense of agency whereby students (and their teachers, parents etc.) envision 
an expanded and divergent future. 


VI. TEACHERS as AGENTS OF CHANGE-TEACHERS' TRAINING 


Pedagogical and curricula changes cannot be realized without the teacher — who is at 
the forefront of the teaching-learning process. Despite her role as a catalyst in this 
Process she has become an instrument for the transfer of information. The preoccupation 
of education policy with this role is reiterated in NCF (2000) which highlights that , “in 
the pre-service teacher preparation programmes adequate emphasis on the content 

owledge of different subject areas and proper integration of methods of teaching with 
the content of school subjects and a strong component of ‘Evaluation’ will have to be 
€nsured"*’ _ It recommends trainings in order to better equip teachers to handle “new 


jz 
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generation packages”. Thus, while the transformative creative and learning needs of 


children are recognized, teachers are rarely fore grounded in such concerns. The teacher 
thus becomes a mere transactor of knowledge rather than a creator of knowledge. 


Identity Formation And The Teacher : As mentioned earlier. the teacher, the learning 
environment and practices within the school coalesce to affirm roles and attit udes. A 
process that begins within the home gets re-established and consolidated within the 
school. As Berger and Luckmann“? point out, the process of identity formation occurs 
with the child internalizing the roles and attitudes of the significant ‘other (family 
members). According to them, secondary socialization, that which takes place within 
particular institutions like the school has a “brittle” and “unreliable” subject ive reality 
and requires special techniques to produce identification or internalization. It is in this 
context that the teacher acquires significance in building the child’s specific location in 
the world 

Erikson however, also identifies adolescence as a critical stage in identity formation. 
The onset of adolescence for Erikson is a time where given and internalized norms and 
ideas are questioned again. Young people are concerned more about how they are seen 
by others around them, which in turn helps them to experience a sense of themselves. 
“An outcome of psychosocial as well as social constructions of everyday processes is a 
developing consciousness within the child of her family’s location in a specific world. 
The school teacher plays an important role in maintaining, modifying and reshaping 
her understanding of location, in terms of her class, caste, gender, religion, sexuality 
and and region. 

In the present scenario, where a significant number of children belonging to diverse 
groups bring with them a variety of cultural practices, knowledge systems and ways of 
seeing, an understanding of identity becomes critical for the teacher. 

What then would be expected from the teacher? Initiating processes of placing 

value on the world of the learner while simultaneously developing abilities in the child 
to reflect on her world and engage with new forms of knowledge, the teacher could 
facilitate the child towards positive identity formation. This would require the teacher 
to ‘Unlearn’ her own given assumptions regarding norms, values and ideals. In the 
absence of this, the teacher's own biases and pre conceptions would make the adoption 
of such objectives and pedagogies mere rhetorical statements to be enacted through 
mechanical, ritualized processes. 
Locating The Teacher: Yet we are also aware that the teacher herself is deeply embedded 
in given structures of power. As a profession school teaching has been seriously impacted 
by the inclusion of para teachers and policy initiatives that have led to the non- 
formalization of the school system.”! At the lowest rung of the education bureaucracy. 
teachers have had minimal say in terms of tasks allotted to them of census data gathering, 
surveys etc. that cut into their teaching time. 


89 Berger anid Luckmann point to secondary socialization as following Primary socialization. which takes 
place at home within an emotionally changed environment “Secondary socialization is a subsequent! 
process tat induets an already socialized individual into new sectors of the objective world of is society 
Berger and Luckmann. 1996. p.150 

90 Erikson, 1950. p.227 

91 Kwmnar. Priyam and Saxena point to how para teachers has been hired oma Contractual basis at 1/5 of 
% of regular salary with a corresponding decrease in full time appointments. They further argue that # 


para teacher has been seen as the low cost alternative by the DPEP chosen 


programme as they are 
mostly from the local community, 


Kinnar, Priyam and Saxena, 2001 pp. 565.566 
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Within the classroom, social realities permeate in covert and overt ways. Teacher's 
often belong to social groups that have had access to education and have traditionally 
exercised power over those coming to the school as first generation learners. At the 
same time, the introduction of para teachers in areas of low educational participation 
have brought in para teachers, some of whom belong to SC/ST groups. However, in the 
educational hierarchy they are even further ‘down’ the ladder. The picture is further 
complicated with the panchayat raj handing the responsibility of the school to 
panchayats. Accountable to the community and at the same time vulnerable to local 
pressures the teacher functions within a circumscribed space, with myriad social realities 
impacting on her. Female teachers”? experience inequities not only in their own families 
and communities but within the school itself. From subtle distinctions regarding who 
will take charge of tea and refreshments in a school event to cases of sexual harassment, 
the school mirrors the larger social realities of women. 

These realities cannot be ignored. However the content of teacher trainings, B.Ed 
courses and refresher courses for in-service and pre-service teachers, do not provide 
them opportunities for self-reflection or introduction to processes of looking at their 
own socialization process. Teacher’s trainings, courses and refresher programmes 
introduce theories of learning and information as abstract, atomized knowledge creating 
no space for teachers to undergo a transformatory experience themselves - of reading 
theory in a personalized way. There is no systematic planning done to enable teachers 
to analyze their own assumptions. This translates into teacher’s being unable to 
reconceptualise school knowledge nor are they able to integrate experience with content. 
Teachers and teacher educators who have never had the space or training to 
systematically think about the formation of their own identity will themselves be unable 
to be transformed. As a result, they will not be in a position to adopt such processes of 
learning that integrate supposedly innovative pedagogies, content and syllabi. 

The Problem with Gender Input : The strategy till now has been to introduce 
gender as a specific input in the form of a session or in terms of days for in service 
teachers. The dilemma of this add-on approach is evident in the DPEP document 
describing their efforts to remove gender bias in their programme. “As afew trainings 
are not considered adequate to bring about attitudinal changes, the best compromise 
has been to stress the criticality of being able to recognize one’s own biases and act 
upon them to maintain a gender bias free approach in one’s work. This is expected to 
make teachers aware of the prevalent attitudinal problems and at the same time gear 
them up to make conscious efforts to avoid/ minimize discriminatory practices that can 
be very damaging for the manifestation and growth of potentials in a girl child EDE 
perspective may be right but the problem of time bound, selective inputs is evident 

“The time spent on gender issues as been varied. The subject has usually been 
transacted over one or two sessions or at most in one day. Gujarat has on the contrary 
spent three days on the gender training of CRC and BRC Co-ordinations, education 
administrators and DIET faculty.” 

Just three days to reflect exclusively on gender yields its own problems. Isolated 
from self- reflective pedagogies and processes of learning the teacher can view such 
inputs as meaningless. Often the reaction to a gender input by teachers and teacher 


92 According to Select Educational Statistics released by the MHRD in 2001-2002 the proportion of women 
teachers in primary schools was 35% while in upper primary of was 38%. 
93 DPEP Report 2000. p. 90. 
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educators is to see it as ‘worthless’ knowledge. Everyday experience cannot. in their 
hierarchy of knowledge, become the basis of upgradation of skills as a teacher. In 
situations where gender based discussions generate questions regarding existing realities 
it is seen as threatening and accused of creating conflict. More lecture, fact and 
information based sessions lead to teachers viewing gender in as a formal, mechanical 
aspect of the principle of equality. 

Gender lists of dos and don’t have been formulated for teachers in the last two 
decades by different educational institutions. For example: 


Home management must be represented as joint responsibility 
Show men in caring, nurturing roles 

Develop respect for work within and outside home 

Girls must be shown in active, positive roles. 


Such universalisms in themselves do not communicate much to the teacher as 
they are rarely developed with their participation or involvement of teachers. 

As a result, gender inputs are in the danger of become ‘boxed’ into situations where 
they either generate denial, anger or mockery on behalf of the participants. 


A look at the curriculum of NCERT affiliated Regional College of Education (RIE). 
Mysore B Ed course reveals the weightage given to gender. The RIE course is for 2 
years (4 semesters) and has 30 courses. Only in one unit of the paper - “Education 
in Emerging Indian Society” in sub section 4 - do we find a topic “problems of 
poverty inequality, unemployment underprivileged groups SC/ST, minorities and 
women. In the session work topics suggested, one of the topics is - role of education 
in achieving gender equality. If this is the weightage given in one of the premier 
institutions in a 2-year B Ed. Course to discussing gender issues, then how can we 
expect other B.Ed colleges to offer anything more? The earlier B Ed curriculum 
(1999-2000) of RIE Mysore at least offered an optional paper on women education, 
which seems to have been discontinued. 


The Way Forward 


Experiences: Teaching the 
in Delhi. 
It's a challenging course to teach - involving teaching theory, facts and ideas - and 


relating these to the student's lives. There’s space to actually use feminist 
methudologies to teach it. 


Using Creative Methodologies 


l. The B.EL.Ed. students bring newspaper/magazine articles: we discuss these 
thoroughly ; 

2. Watch serials, films & popular programs & develop media analysis skills. 
Let students say just what they feel and think, encourage them to simply 
express and articulate. 

3. Facilitate intense debate over issues — e.g. ‘capital punishment for rape’ - 
whatever is exercising their minds and emotions. 


4. Take B.El.Ed. students to field trips when possible to work it out) to a 


grassroots group ina slum area for preliminary research - evolving strong 
response & awareness. 


‘Gender and Schooling’ paper by a B. ELED lecturer 
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5. Experiential learning - helping students draw links between internship 
experience and the wider situation in our country / and world. 

6. Reflecting - going deeper into issues students bring up. I learn all the time 
from them, too. 

7. Emotional support — help with voicing anger, pain, frustration, as well as 
joys, dreams & hopes - importance of working through issues & developing 
balance. 

I have learnt it’s important - and possible - to make the course come alive for 
students in a very personal manner. Issues need to be raised in a very gentle way, 
creating a safe space for sharing, sometimes intensely personal issues. Also, the 
effort is directed at teasing and challenging the mind and the imagination, yet not 
threatening the identities or invading comfort zones of students. Gradually the 
mind begins to develop tools for analysis of everyday realities — ask small questions, 
sometimes big. 


Their going into schools is a very interesting process - and it adds value to integrate 
it within the teaching. They discover their own selves becoming authority figures, 
with greater power and privileges over children.... On the other hand the established 
teachers often treat them as subordinates, and students too can be difficult to deal 
with. Women have young students writing them ‘love’ letters - ‘Didi I love you’ with 
a lot of emotional content, jealousy about ‘who she likes more/less’ etc. Our students 
notice a great deal of difference in the girls and boys in school. Girls are absent for 
sibling care, with less attention paid to their clothing, nutrition, homework time 
and so on... In school also there is differential treatment... The course helps them 
think how to tackle all this - now and in the future. 


e Inascenario where school teaching as a profession is threatened by an increasing 
shift to para- teachers and contract based teachers it is important to have along 
term vision on in teachers training. Pre-Service training must be of high quality 
and intensive. Links between pre service and in service trainings need to be made 
involving considerable creativity and planning. aa 

*  Teacher’s trainings, whether pre-service or in-service need to have a vision of the 
teacher herself as a learner engaged in inquiry and reflection. Developing a gender 
perspective through teacher education necessarily requires a pedagogic approach 
that allows not just systematic study of gender theory but also an engagement 
within their own position in society vis a vis gender roles. H 

4 In pre-service courses - whether organized by DIETs, SCERTs, Universities and 
colleges — papers on identity formation need to be made compulsory. As part of 
this paper, work must be included that enables the teacher to look at school 
knowledge and processes of socialization in a practical manner. This would integrate 
gender in more meaningful ways than having only a single, separate paper on 

“gender. bit 

* Space needs to be provided within such courses to build teachers abilities to make 
linkages between theory and real life situations. This implies both rigorous 
systematic and intensive forms of observation and not just teaching practices. It 
would strengthen the teacher's ability to conceptualize from a given experience. In 
addition to this, research skills need to be made part of the initial input given to 
teachers. This, in our view, would greatly enhance the role of the teacher in 
generating and reflecting on her own experiences and observations. Research grants 
need to be provided to teachers to encourage them to channel their work into 
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research material emerging from within the school. These would serve as breaks 
from regular teaching and create an active situation of learning and ene rgizing the 
teacher. 

e Such research by teachers can become part of the DIET and SCERT training 
material. It can also through a journal or magazine be shared amongst teachers, 
educationists and subject specialists. 

e Partnerships between teacher training colleges, in service teachers, universities and 
educational institutions need to be created in the form of projects that are mutually 
enriching for all involved. 

. Handbooks and Resource materials need to be developed that tie in with specific 
subject areas and provide not just information but strategies on how a teacher can 
conduct sessions. 

e Substantive support mechanisms need to be developed for teachers who are 
enthused to implement new ideas and pedagogies as part of their training. The 
education bureaucracy must play a supportive role with the objective of nurturing 
initiative emerging from within the school, rather that a top down approach. 


The teacher is the hub of the classroom. She shapes the quality and the experience 
of learning. And integral to the makings of a good teacher are her self-respect and the 
joy of teaching. The point then, is not to evaluate and monitor teachers -this is detrimental 
to their self-respect, which is the very basis of confidence, creativity and excellence. The 
point is to set in place processes that encourage and enable teachers to enhance their 


creative and pedagogic skills, and their commitment to teaching, such that they can 


derive joy from their work, and make learning a joyful experience for their students. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1) Access to Education for All Girls: The government must be impressed upon to 
spend more on education. Nothing short of free and quality education for all and 
the provision of accessible schools for girls in every area of the country, will ensure 
that all girls gain equal access to education. 

2) Retention and Quality of Girls’ Education: Government schools are increasingly 
becoming centres of poor quality education for the marginalized sections of society, 
specially girls, which in turn is connected to the high dropout rates of girls. Hence 
the infrastructure and quality of teaching in government schools must be brought 
up to the mark. 

3) Nationwide consultations on schools of religious denomination: Nationwide 
consultations must be set up regarding the status and proliferation of schools of 


4) Establish Gender as a Critical Mar 


: it is a cross-cuting issue that 
integration into all areas of 
ced as yet another subject; that 
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will only serve to marginalize gender issues and further increase the heavy curricular 
burden on learners; rather, it must inform every area of education in all its stages 
and aspects. Gender has to be recognized as a critical marker of transformation, 
and must become an important organizing principle of the national and state 
curricular framework as well as every aspect of the actual curricula. 

Establish that Gender is Not a Women’s Issue - it is a People’s Issue; Train Boys to 
Confront Themselves and Patriarchy: Patriarchy persists because there are men 
and women who support it. So far men have been part of the problem — education 

must train them to become part of the solution. Boys must be trained to confront 
themselves and try to understand how they benefit from patriarchy, how they derive 

privilege and power and how, by not changing the system, they perpetuate gender 
inequality. They must be made to understand that in the ultimate analysis gender 
inequality doesn’t benefit anyone-it only leads to mistrust, insecurity and 

disharmony. Education should enable boys to question their own socialization 

into masculinity, and start the process of change in their personal relations, 

domestic life and sexuality. 

Critical and Pro-active approach to Equality and Empowerment of Girls: Equality 

and Empowerment of girls have both been key objectives of educational policy for 

long, but have lacked critical edge in implementation. Hence there should be a 

critical shift and greater specificity in the understanding of these objectives, and all 

fields and stages of education must be informed by a more critical and pro-active 

approach as follows: - 


An approach to Equality that: 


Aims at a substantive equal outcome, not formal equal or identical treatment. 
Recognizes the specific disadvantages of gendered hierarchies and subordination 
across class, caste, religion and the rural-urban divide, but does not accept them; 
instead it aims to dismantle the disadvantages of gender. 

Helps learners overcome these disadvantages, and develop their capabilities to their 
fullest to achieve meaningful equality 


An approach to Empowerment of girls that: 


promotes self-recognition, a positive self-image and self-actualizatio 
stimulates critical thinking and develops in learners, both boys and girls, the ability 
to question relations of power that are central to the hierarchies of gender 


deepens understanding of the gendered structures of power, including gender 
enables access to resources, specially to an expanding framework of information 


and knowledge 

develops the ability to analyse the options available, and to facilitate the possibility 
of making informed choices 

challenges relations of power and enables girls to take control of their lives and 
assert their rights as independent human 


Further, education should aim to enable girls to move from individual empowerment to 
playing active roles as citizens in transforming the collective life of a democracy. 


7) 


Integrate Input of Women’s Studies Research in Textbooks, Syllabi and Training : 
The N CERT, as well as the SCERTs in each state, should develop formal linkages 
with centres and schools of women’s studies in universities, as well as with individual 
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scholars and activists who have experience of working on gender issues in different 
disciplines. Joint programmes, funded by the NCERT and SCERTs, should be set 
up with a view to deriving inputs from research done in women’s studies, and to 
jointly preparing material, informed by acritical and pro-active approach to gender, 
for textbooks at the primary, middle and secondary levels. Women’s Studies 
academics and researchers should also be invited to shape the formation of syllabi 
and content of different disciplines. 

Integrate Input of Trained Experts on Adolescence and Sexuality: The NCERT and 
SCERTs should draw upon the expertise of gender sensitive psychologists and 
counselors to prepare material, and design curricular practices and pedagogic 
strategies, that provide information and can facilitate frank and healthy discussions 
on adolescence and sexuality for girls as well as boys. Since adolescence is a critical 
formative period and sexuality is central to a person’s sense of identity, self-esteem 
and confidence, it is important to make the young aware of the diversity which 
exists in expressions of sexuality and gender, and come to terms with the role of 
sexuality in their lives; to encourage them to experience freedom from shame; to 
enable them to make informed choices that equip them to negotiate danger from 
those who seek to violate them; and to help them to develop the confidence to express 
what they see as right or wrong 

In the Social Sciences a) give importance to the reproduction of the household, the 
labor-force, and human and cultural resources: Highlight the reproduction of the 
household and of the labor-force and human and cultural resources. Only when 
there is a paradigmatic shift in the frameworks of the social sciences and they expand 
to include not merely accounts of production but also accounts of social 
reproduction—of the reproduction of the household, the labor-force and human 
and cultural resources, will women feature adequately in the social sciences ina 
way that does justice to their work, their lives and the totality of their experiences. 
bjIncorporate gender dimensions of Diversity, Sexuality, Violence and Conflict: 
Issues of diversity, sexuality, violence and conflict in which gender is implicated 
should be incorporated in all areas of the school curriculum. 

Language should be viewed across the Curriculum and Awareness be built in of 
the ways in which it Neutralizes and Perpetuates Power Differences: Curricula and 
syllabi planners, text-book writers along with teachers and students need to: 
understand the ways in which language naturalizes power differences 

make a language of sexuality, physicality and bodies available to students, 
particularly girls - we have heard cases of young girl students falling ill because of 
their inability to articulate bodily needs, functions or dysfunctions 

understand that inadequacies of language and the issue of silence in women’s 
speech and writing are not markers of biological or “natural” inability in girls and 
women but are signs of inadequacies and silencing in culture and education which 
socialise women to be passive and deferential 

recognize that the language of literature, conventional metaphors, and ways of 


writing do not reflect female lives, bodies or ways of being. The language of female 
subjectivity is absent in traditional male dominated literary discourse. Women’s 
writing that provides access to such language and perspectives must be given 4 


prominent place in textbooks 
recognize that because these norms and absences have been socially const ructed 


they can also be unmade - hence the need for feminist deconstruction and 
reconstruction. 
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In Science Education, highlight Gendered Dimensions of Science, Environment 
and Technology, as well as Scientific Dimensions of Personal and Domestic 
realities: Science education should develop a focus on the gendered dimensions of 
science in education and in the life-worlds of learners. Aspects to include: 

Sex of male and female decided by the male sex chromosome and not by females. 
Cognizance of the fact that physical capacities are differentiated in men and women, 
and cannot be compared - eg. men’s ability to lift heavier loads, or run faster vs. 
greater stamina and longevity of life in women, or a higher threshold levels for the 
tolerance of pain. Recognise the differential abilities of both sexes, rather than 
categorize one as stronger that the other. 

Problems and exercises, as well as texts that reflect the reality of women’s lives and 
experiences and also highlight contributions of women scientists 

Laboratory work that highlights scientific dimensions of work in the domestic sector 
also, eg. chemistry in the kitchen 

An understanding of women’s roles in preserving the environment and reasons for 
this, such as the impact of deforestation on women’s lives and their role in the 
Chipko movement. 

Recognition of ways in which technology can affect women’s lives. Gendered aspects 
of contraceptive and reproductive technologies, female foeticide etc. need to be 
discussed. 

In Mathematics, a Focus on conscious De-mystifying and De-masculinising is 
absolutely necessary: 

Particular attention needs to be paid to the language of mathematical problems 
which bear little relation to children’s use of language in everyday life and in addition 
construct a gender stereotyped image of the social world, or one where women are 
simply absent. 

Systems to make scientific and mathematical language accessible to girls and first 
generation learners need to be set up. 

The contributions of women mathematicians, and processes underlying everyday 
mathematics done by women both within the home (like kolam) and outside (in 
the marketplace), need to be included. 

Open human minds to the Capacity for Rational Critique and enable them to 
Envision New Possibilities: Knowledge in textbooks, and curricular and pedagogic 
strategies, should be geared not towards “fixing human knowledge” but to open 
human minds to the capacity for rational critique and enable them to envision new 
possibilities - only then cana transformation in gender relations be possible 
Introduce Participatory and Dialogical Pedagogic mode: Pedagogy should move 
from a transmission mode to affirming participatory and dialogical interactions 
between teacher and learner. This is necessary both for recognizing the needs of 
girls and other marginalized students who are seen as passive recipients of 
knowledge, and for creating a learning envirorithent in which their voices find place. 
Curricular Practices to be shaped by the Life worlds of Learners in collaboration 
with Parents and Teachers: Curricular practices should be shaped by the life worlds 
of the girls and boys from socially and economically disadvantaged backgrounds, 
in order for learning to become meaningful to them. Mechanisms and systems need 
to be put into place to facilitate decentralized processes of curriculum development. 
Involvement of different stakeholders from education- teachers, parents, local 
experts, researchers and activists-would facilitate the production of materials more 
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relevant to children’s lives. This is especially important given the increased efforts 
of the government to educate first generation learners and retain them in schools. 


Incorporate Conflict as a Pedagogic Strategy in the classroom: Given that violence 
pervades children’s lives in the home, the school and the public world, pedagogy 
must address and organically incorporate conflict as a pedagogic strategy in 
classrooms. This.is necessary for enabling children to develop critical perspectives 
on violence and to deal with conflict. 

Assessment System geared to Differential Aptitude: A standardised singular 
assessment is not desirable in the context of the differential needs and aptitudes of 
children. A variety of assessment strategies and multiple modes of assessment 
must be introduced that include the oral and the written, as well as objective, 
subjective, visual, narrative, abstract and concrete, artifactual and symbolic, 
etc.These differential assessments should be designed to take into account the 
special aptitudes of different groups. 

Assessment Affirming a spirit of Critcal Inquiry: Assessment should affirm flexibility 
of mind, a questioning attitude, and skepticism towards some textbook writer's 
version of “eternal truth” rather than penalize learners for this. 

Teacher Training to be more Self-Reflective, Participatory, and Research oriented 
Teachers’ trainings, whether pre-service or in-service need to have a vision of the 
teacher herself as a learner engaged in inquiry and reflection. A systematic study of 
gender theory should be combined with an engagement with their own position in 
society vis a vis gender roles 

Research skills need to be made part of the initial input given to teachers and 
research grants need to be provided to teachers to encourage them to channelise 
their work into research material emerging from within the school to create an 
active situation of learning and energizing the teacher 

Substantive support mechanisms need to be developed, for teachers who are 
enthused to implement new ideas and pedagogies as part of their training, with the 
objective of nurturing initiative emerging from within the school, rather perpetuate 
a top down approach. 

Mechanisms for enhancing, evaluating and monitoring the quality, regularity and 
impact of teacher training programmes, specially in the rural areas, must be put 
in place. 

Textbook Evaluation from the Perspective of Gender: Content analysis of all 
textbooks from the gender perspective is extremely important. This analysis should 
include monitoring and regular evaluation of impact 

Support for Research to build Perspectives on Relationship between Gender and 
Education: Despite attempts over the past 50 years to integrate gender into policy 
and curriculum, we do not have the knowledge base to build perspectives on the 
relationship between gender and education in the diverse and changing context of 
our schooling. This should forma research focus for studies in gender, curriculum 
and pedagogy. Organizations like NIEPA, NCERT Should provide support for 
research in these areas. 

Create Banks of Gender Sensitive Materigl: The NCERT and other educational 
research and training institutions must build up a bank of materials produced for 
children and young people that raise gendered dimensions of issues addressed in 
the classroom, represent gendered perspectives of diverse life-worlds, and are geared 
towards empowering girls. This is crucial for facilitating textbook writers and 


teachers in transforming gender relations. 
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Feminist Critiques of Disciplinary Knowledge 


1. HISTORY 


The field of history has conventionally been associated with power—of events and people 
that are believed to have impacted the world—and therefore it has excluded most 
categories of men and almost all women since most human beings have been subjected 
to power, and only a few have wielded it. Conventional history has therefore marginalized 
most people and its gender bias has therefore been almost intrinsic. However this limited 
framework has over the last century been expanded to include social, economic, political 
and cultural processes and institutions as well as accounts of what is called history 
from below or people's history. Unfortunately these new developments have continued 
to exclude women subsuming them mechanically under men, even as the focus shifted 
to peasants, labourers, tribals, and dalits. 

The ‘add women and stir’ approach has been particularly unsatisfactory in the 
case of women because by a mere mechanical enumeration of such and such women 
who ‘also’ on occasion wielded power (like Razia Begum, Nurjehan or Rani Lakshmibai 
), or took part in movements, or worked on the lands, or helped to make pots etc. only 
serves to consolidate the position that women did/do very little. This is partly because 
the sources have either reflected the’biases of history in terms of emphasizing the role of 
a few men and even fewer women or excluded the roles of women in social, economic 
and political life altogether. 

Feminist historians have therefore argued that given the sexual division of labour, 
and the concurrent creation of a public/private dichotomy and the hierarchy of values 
attached to them, women will remain marginal in any account of history. Hence, while it 
is important to outline women’s participation in production of food and goods which 
has been invisbilised as they are rarely the owners of resources and their work is 
subsumed under that of men, this is clearly not enough. Therefore, unless there is a 
paradigmatic shift in the framework of history and it expands to become not merely the 
history of production but also the history of social reproduction—of the reproduction of 
the household and of the labour-force and human and cultural resources more generally 
women will never feature adequately in history in a way that does justice to their work, 
their lives and the totality of their experiences. 


2. GEOGRAPHY 


Geography in India continues to remain androcentric i.e., male-centric and part of this 
myopic vision stems from the intellectual history of geography’s evolution as a discipline 
not only in India, but also in the Anglo-Saxon world that had dominated the Indian 
geography for long. But while the Anglo-Saxon world has moved ahead in terms of 
developing a distinct branch of geography variously called Geography of Gender and/ 
or Feminist Geography, Indian geography has lagged far behind in this respect. Part of 


the problem is the unresolved debate about what geography is and what is not, with an 
emphasis on the latter rather than the former, which makes bringing women as a subject 
matter in geography more problematic, particularly at the school and undergraduate 
level. This is particularly distressing in a situation where theory and praxis have moved 


from multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary approaches to a trans-disciplinary approach 
elsewhere in geography teaching and research. 
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survival chances of girls as compared to boys (sex ratios) had a distinct regional pattern 
of its own (Atkins et. al. 1997; Kumar et. al 1997) and yet for quite sometime geographers 


For one, those who produced geographical knowledge in India were men. The latest 
account of Indian Geography over the decades showed this characteristic in that the 
National Association of Geographers, which is a body for geogra phers including school 
teachers and students did not have awoman president (Kapur 2002). Despite increasing 


number of women students at college and university levels, the faculty composition 
does not reflect the changing profiles of students (Raju and Datta 2004). Given the 
general environment within which the discipline of geography is located in India, it is 
not surprising to see what I would like to call, ‘missed opportunities’ in reorienting 


some of the androgynous leanings of the discipline. The Model Curriculum for Indian 
universities (mentioned above), while proposing specializations groups and thrust areas- 


the latter ‘need[ing] urgent attention in the coming years’ talks about ‘Climate and Mar’ 
and ‘study of earth as the home of man’ (page 27, emphasis added). However, one of the 
redeeming features is that in the same curriculum ‘Gender Geography’ is included as 
one of the proposed optional papers for the first time (the earlier curriculum reviews 


were undertaken in 1968 and 1989). Although the Suggested content could be 
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broadened and leaves much to be desired, it is the first official endorsement of arrival of 
gender geography on the horizon and should be welcomed as such. 

Although a critical perspective on Geography of Women has yet to come, a relatively 
recent body of research by individuals and a small number of university departments 
(as well as through seminars and workshops), sporadic or small it might be in terms of 
overall outreach and impact, does demonstrate an intellectual growth in terms of moving 
from descriptive pattern identification (based on statistically segregated data by men 
and women) to critical analyses of processes pushing women to margins. Given this 
situation and also the mandatory gender inclusive understanding of development 
processes, it is imperative that the younger generation is systematically exposed to issues 
of gendered deprivation and marginalization that have distinct spatial and regional 
character in India. 
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3. ECONOMICS 


Over the last two decades, feminist critiques of knowledge have no doubt made 
considerable inroads into traditional domains of the humanities and the social sciences. 
However among the social sciences, mainstream economics, namely neoclassical 
economics’ , has been the most resistant to engaging with gender as a socio-cultural 
construct with an impact on construction of knowledge. Although this has not restricted 
the successful emergence of feminist economics as an area of scholarship; unfortunately 
its proponents have not been able to mainstream their critiques as effectively. 


1 Three distinet theoretical frameworks are identifiable in economics: neo-classical, orthodox Marxisin, 
and institutional economies. Among the three, it is neo-classical economics that asserts considerable 
power over the economic imagination of the rulers and is addressed in school textbooks. The other two 


schools are usnally excluded from the economic textbooks. 
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Economics is particularly an important discipline to address because it remains 
the hegemonic discipline. Over the last half a century, it has increasingly ventured into 
studying areas that are the subject matter of other disciplines: economic theory of politics, 
economics of education, and even that of marriage and divorce among others. Not only 
has it strayed into other disciplines but holds considerable sway in informing the policy 
process. Hence it is all the more important to interrogate the basic assumptions of the 
discipline and make students aware of not only the gender of economics but also 
understand the economics of gender (Folbre 1994, Jacobsen 1994). 

Economics is broadly defined as the science of decision-making under constraints. The 
neo-classical world-view it rests on three pillars (Krishnaraj 2001). These include: 


e Positivism: upholds the scientific method, whereby facts speak for themselves 
unmediated by social reality; and the economist is the archetypical scientist 
“objectively” recording reality, which is in actuality the masculine subject. 


e Methodological Individualism: relies on the atomized individual as the unit of social 
action and behavior and these individuals with certain pre-given preferences in 
aggregation form a society. 


¢ _ Rational-maximising behavior: It regards humans as rational and assumes that 
rationality underlies all human behaviors. The central theoretical paradigm is that 
of rational self-interest: people act so as to maximize their own outcomes, i.e. act in 
self-interested ways. 


Having established the masculinist biases implicit in the discipline, it is also 
important to explore how gender differences lead to different economic outcomes for the 
sexes. The outcomes are measured in terms of earnings, income, poverty rates, hours of 
work, and other standards used by economist to determine economic well being. As 
opposed to the “atomised” individual, it is important to acknowledge that economic 
agents can be male or female, and they interact in families as well as in firms and in 
markets (Jacobsen 199). Three types of economic inquiries need to be pursued in order 
to explore the economics of gender: 


e theoretical models based on two sexes 
e empirical work that addresses similarities and differences between the sexes 
e analysis of economic policies that affect the sexes differently 

Within the context of India, it is also important to introduce within the school 
curriculum the gender and development discourse to better understand and explore 
how gender is constitutive of the larger economic development trajectory and alternative 
ways of understanding development (Kabeer 199, Sen 199). Key areas on which school 
texts are usually silent and are critical in exploring gender issues include: 


Women and work: Traditional economic analysis has tended to make a large proportion 
of women s work invisible because economic activity was directly or indirectly associated 
with the market. Income earning activities were conceptualized as work; so was 
agricultural family labour that produced for market oriented goods, even when labor 
was unremunerated. A wide range of unpaid activities - producing goods and services 
for the family consumption, were not economically seen as work along with domestic 
production and voluntary community work. A high proportion of woten concentrate 
in these activities, the result was economic invisibility and statistical underestimation of 
women’s work. Further women’s activities remain undervalued as a result of viewing 
the market as the central criterion for defining ‘economic’. ate 
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Even when women are “economically active”, they are still working in a segemented 
labour market, primarily in areas defined as ‘feminine’. These also tend to be the more 
low-paying jobs. There have been considerable efforts to make women’s work more 
visible at the theoretical and empirical level. The 1991 census expanded the category of 
work to include subsistence activities — removed the statistical purdah that had rendered 
women’s work invisible. However, the debate continues with “caring work” and the care 
economy still remaining outside the purview of work . If children are supposed to grow 
up as sensitive young men and women, it is important that they are aware of issues and 
debates around the seeming natural sexual division of labour. 


Looking at intra-household dynamics: Households are treated as the basic socio- 
economic unit of analysis and viewed as being internally undifferentiated and 
homogenous structures, especially by economists. The neo-classical view of the 
household as the proverbial “black box” treats them as undifferentiated units which are 
considered to be safe locations of mutually benefiting reciprocal interests with an “altruist” 
patriarch, a construct of New Household Economics, at the helm of household affairs 
(Becker 1981). Individuals and households are discussed interchangeably as if they 
are one and the same unit. On one hand, the household is treated as an individual by 
another name as though it has interests and a logic of its own; and, on the other hand, 
individual behavior is interpreted as being motivated by household interests and reflects 
the household needs (Folbre 1986, Wolf 1990, Kabeer 1994). 

This dominant view, feminist scholars argue, is limited in its explanatory power 
because it fails to recognize the diversity of household arrangements, internal stratification 
of households along the lines of gender and age, and the location and function of 
households in relation to the larger economy and polity. The consensus view completely 
ignores the possibility of differential and competing interests in the household and the 
existence of iniquitous systems of intra-household resource allocations on the basis of 
gender, age and (often) kinship ties. The emphasis on the moral economy of the household 
spins a fairy tale where values of self-interest, competition, and struggle prevailing in 
the public sphere are left at the door and altruism, voluntarism and reciprocity take 
their place in the domestic realm (Wolf 1990). 
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4. SOCIOLOGY 


Textbooks of sociology in India are usually divided into two parts dealing with theoretical 
and substantive themes respectively. Essential to the theoretical section are references 
to the “Founding Fathers” such as Durkheim, Marx and Weber. This cannot be resolved 
simply by adding the contributions of women sociologists, though this is important in 
itself. What is required is a gendered analysis of the thinkers. Indeed resources for 
furthering a gendered understanding can also be drawn from them. Further the gendered 
assumptions underlying theoretical approaches such as Talcott Parson’s structural 
functionalism, though almost invariably dealt with in sociology textbooks, is left 
unquestioned. 

Within substantive sociology the focus is on structures such as caste, class, tribe, 
family, culture and processes such as modernization, westernization, sanskritization, 
urbanization, industrialization and lately globalization. Neither the structures nor 
processes are seen as gendered entities and the fact that these structures and processes 
mean different things to men and women are often overlooked. For example in one NCERT 
textbook, a chapter on population and demography is included but the adverse female 
sex ratio is not mentioned. Sex ratio is mentioned in a sub-section on women in a chapter 
on deprived groups. This mode of treating gender stems not so much from not knowing 
that gender is important; rather from a flawed understanding that a gender perspective 
implies adding women as a topic or chapter or at the most by making women visible, or 
by enumerating women’s issues as social problems. 

Visibility is very important in social sciences where women have by and large been 
missing. But in Indian sociology the fact that women are not treated too well in 
contemporary Indian society (if remarked at all) would be seen as an aberration from 
the normative status and role of women in the ideal Indian society. This has to be 
understood in the context of the prevailing influence of the “book view” rather than the 
“field view” in Indian sociology. 

The distinction between the “book view”, often coinciding with the [ndo-logical 
perspective and the “field view” has been much laboured upon in the discipline. Yet, all 
textbooks, whether of the NCERT or the many books expressly written for competitive 
examinations, reflect no understanding of this distinction. Thus an image of the typical 

Indian joint family” crumbling under the forces of social change but epitomizing the 
values of Indian womanhood override all the empirical studies that sociologists themselves 
have conducted about the regional, caste, tribe variations in family patterns. The high 
status of Hindu women is eulogized with reference'to women as key symbols of purity 
and honour of family, lineage and caste. It is seen as entirely unproblematic that a 


woman is recognized as a person when she is incorporated into her husband...only then 
does she become a social entity and in that state she is auspicious, a sumangali 
(auspicious woman), a saubhagyavati (fortunate woman). Both terms are used only for 
a woman whose husband is alive. A gendered understanding of the ideology of honour 


would for instance go a long way to make explicit in textbooks the relationships between 
gender, caste, and labour. The many instances of honour killings or even dowry deaths 
could then be explained sociologically rather than as seen as ‘deviance’ or ‘social problems 
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The engagement between “questions of visibility” versus questions of 
“interrogating the cognitive structures” of the discipline is rarely explored. The subject 
matter of the discipline has conventionally been understood as about marriage, family 
and kinship, about customs and rituals where perforce it is not easy to ignore the presence 
of women. Accordingly the problem never was that women were entirely absent. Indeed 
sociology is popularly considered a soft option and therefore more suited for women 
students. I therefore focus on the family in an attempt to problematize the notion of 
visibility. 

In the study of family and kinship the relevant structures and processes of family 
and kinship has been seen from the ego’s (the man’s) point of view. Thus practices such 
as patriliny, patrilocality, kanyadan are presented in an apparently gender blind fashion. 

Experiential aspects of family life (with which students are familiar) are completely 
neglected. For instance the inclusion of wedding songs sung in patrilineal societies is a 
good pedagogical device to illustrate the gendered nature of patriliny and patrilocality; 
as would be inclusion of common gendered sayings from matrilineal societies. 

Since very often the North Indian, upper caste, patriarchal joint family norm is 
presented as “the Indian norm” an inclusive treatment of other kinds of family and 
kinship structures in different regions and across caste class hierarchies is required. I 
use the word “inclusive treatment” for very often treatment of ‘other customs” is done in 
a fashion that renders them as the odd, exotic, less developed remnants to the dominant, 
homogeneous norm. 

It is evident that women are visible in chapters on family and kinship but the 
fundamental point that the private and the public are inter related is usually completely 
missing from standard sociology textbooks. A common way of making women visible or 
of questioning stereotypical gender roles is to bring in stories of successful women or of 
showing boys doing atypical tasks like housework. It is more difficult to challenge the 
cognitive structure of sociology itself. Sociology of family and kinship is a mandatory 
chapter in any sociology textbook. Central to the nineteenth century social movement 
had been a concern with ameliorating the condition of widows. No modern history book 
fails to mention this. Yet widows are invisible in chapters on religion, on caste, on family, 
on religion, on culture. In this case even making them visible would be cognitively 
unsettling. > 

Apart from “unsettling” the question of visibility, it is important to interrogate why 
women are treated under “deprived groups” or “ social problems”. This reflects the broader 
problem of understanding gender as an additional topic to be covered, Issues such as 
child marriage, widowhood, sati, rape, dowry and wife beating are seen as aberrations 
and not central to the structure and processes that sociology studies. A gendered 
sociology has to locate these as intrinsic to societal arrangements. For a gendered 
sociology it is imperative to make linkages between the micro and macro, the public 
and private. Gender has to be seen as an organizing principle of society, and no topic, 
whether caste or industrialization, religion or globalization, tribes or media can be dealt 
without a gender perspective. Finally it is important that an attempt towards a gendered 
sociology does not lead to gender essentialism. If the role of social sciences is to develop 
a critical awareness engendering sociology would be a step in the right direction. 


5. POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The mainstream discipline of political science has remained largely focused on politics 
in the narrow sense - party politics and party systems, elections and electoral alliances 
between different groups in Indian society, transformation of institutions. Social 
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movements are studied to some extent, particularly Dalit and women’s movements, but 
from the point of view of institutions and party politics - e.g. the politics of the Bahujan 
Samaj Party, the representation of women through the 72" and 73™ amendments, or 
through studies on reservations in general. 

Within this framework, gender and feminist theory are invisible. Existing work on 
gender and politics is done by feminist scholars from other disciplines > sociology, 
economics, and history. Even in the sub-field of Political Theory, where one could expect 
an engagement with the existing rich field of feminist theorising that challenges 
mainstream political theorists, entire courses on Contemporary Political Theory or 
Western and Indian Political Thought can be taught without any feminist understanding 
whatever. For example, Marxist thought without any reference to socialist feminism, 
Rawls without any reference to Susan Moller Okin’s critque, and so on, except where 
individual teachers make their own intervention in the syllabus. 

There have been some optional courses introduced on “Women and Politics” which 
have largely remained ghettoes. More disturbingly, such courses can be taught with no 
reference to feminist scholarship at all, in a “status of women in India” mode, along the 
lines of government policies on “gender and empowerment.” The real challenge is to 
ensure a feminist perspective in mainstream courses, and to shape the form of teaching 
through specific sets of readings, so that whoever teaches the course, it cannot be done 
without reference to readings developed by interested teachers in consultation with 
scholars in the field. 

Indeed, this last point is one that needs to be made for political science teaching 
since it has tended to be text-book centred. We need to develop a set of readings 

(chapters/sections from books, key articles) that delineate debates around the topics in 
the syllabus, and make these available to teachers. Further, these reading sets need to 
be translated into whatever the local language. 


6. SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


In recent years many countries in the world have adopted policies for greater gender 
equality in education. Measures have been taken to increase access to education, and 
to have a common curriculum in schools. However, worldwide, female enrolment in 
tertiary level science and technology (S&T) is less than male enrolment and also less 
than in other subjects (World Education Report, 1995). The school experience plays an 
important role in influencing the decision of students to continue into higher education 
and also their choices of study. 
Women have historically had a limited access toS&T and are almost excluded from 
intellectual, scientific and technological communities. They have always been associated 
with nurturance, child rearing and house-keeping. Areas, in which women have excelled, 
such as, nutrition and midwifery, were never considered S&T. Further, the contribution 
of women to S&T is “hidden from history” as documentation is rare (Wajcman, 1995). 
Historically, images of men and women and their gender roles have chan ged and have 
accordingly been justified on different grounds. These justifications have ranged from 
the irrational to the psuedo-scientific. Paradoxically, modern science with its professed 
objectivity, far from demolishing biased perceptions about women, is actually 
strengthening them. The organized knowledge of the ancient ages (or sciences), often 
viewed women as unique creatures, distinct from men. These sciences rationalized that 
women were incomplete men and thus inferior, The ‘science’ of craniology claimed that 
women were intellectually inferior because of their lighter brains. The fact that corrections 
for body size were ignored indicates that the processes of science are not free from bias 
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Nature, the focus of the scientific study has been figuratively considered to be female 
and was symbolically depicted as female. Most languages use the feminine gender for 
abstract nouns like science and knowledge. The obverse of the Nobel medals for chemistry 
and physics depict both nature and science as women. However, scientists were depicted 
as male and with time the popular images of science became masculine (Scheibinger, 
1989). The emergence of social structures of the scientific enterprise (e.g. the formation 
of the Royal Society) reflected as well as fed these images (Haggerty, 1995). 

Language used in the scientific circles also reinforced the masculine image of science. 
These ideas gradually took strong roots in the social milieu. Genderized language 
continues even today in science, perhaps in a less offensive manner than in the past. 
The objective sciences (mathematics, physics) are dubbed as hard sciences with the 
implied connotation of being masculine, while the subjective branches of knowledge 
(Sociology, psychology) are dubbed the soft sciences, implying that they are more relevant 
to women. The stereotypes they generate are self-fulfilling. Far fewer women opt for 
mathematics and physics than for other subjects (Jones and Wheatley 1988). 

The under-representation of women in S&T is often ‘explained’ by suggesting that 
there are biological differences in cognitive ability between men and women. Recent 
remarks made by Lawrence H Summers, president of Harvard University, suggesting 
that fewer women succeed in science and mathematics due to innate gender differences 
show that similar ideas exist in the highest echelons of academia (TOI, 22/1/2005). 

The issue of sex differences in cognitive abilities keeps raising its head regularly 
and is often played up prominently by the media (TOI, 7/2/2005). Research in this 
area has been by and large inconclusive. The differences, if any, in ability, turn up only 
at ages when it is difficult to separate the effects of genetic factors from socialization. 
There may or may not be biological explanations for sex differences in learning but it is 
obvious that social factors play an important role. From the earliest possible stage, girls 
and boys are treated differently by those close to them, differing expectations are held 
from them and later, the mass-media constantly bombards them with messages of what 


_ itis to be male or female in the society. 


The key forms of identified bias in textbooks are (i) exclusion or invisibility of girls 
and women from textbooks, (ii) sex- role stereotyping, (iii) subordination of girls or women 
to boys and men in text and pictures, and (iv) lack of female figures in history (AAUW, 
1992). These biases in the curricular material relate often not only to women but also 
to all minority groups (Sadker. et. al., 1989). Textbook analysis continues to show the 
€xistence of these biases in Indian textbooks. heen 

The image of S&T as male-only domains remains the dominant perception in most 
Students’ minds. Studies have shown that young children given information of generic 
language such as “mankind” and “he” draw pictures of men and boys when asked to 
visually present the information or story they had heard (Martyna 1978, in Rosser 1993). 
How do students view science and scientists? In a study conducted at the Homi Bhabha 
Centre for Science Education (Chunawala and Ladage, 1990), girls and boys drew a 
male scientist, who was young and worked alone, in a chemistry laboratory. They used 
Masculine pronouns (he, his) when referring to scientists in the singular. EN, 

Not only the scientific focus and application but also the very conceptual organization 
of scientific knowledge, is influenced by the social and cultural milieu of the time. Feminist 
theory builds on this insight and examines in detail how gender ideology permeates the 
Social construction of knowledge (Keller, 1985). With respect to technology the perception 
that what women do is non-technological persists, despite their involvement in survival 
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technologies since the dawn of history. One cause for this perception lies in the way we 
define technology. Even the term ‘work’ is often reserved for those activities that result in 
monetary rewards or payments. Women’s work is perceived as ‘domestic’, and outside 
the purview of technology. A 

Various socio-cultural factors keep women from entering fields that are overtly 
called technology. One such factor has been the deliberate exclusion of women from 
certain areas of work. Craft unions have played an active role in resisting the entry of 
women into trades, thereby relegating women to unskilled jobs and identifying skill 
work with men. The gender stereotyping of jobs is remarkably ubiquitous and even 
very young children strongly project that there are different occupations for the different 
sexes. One result of such all-pervading stereotypes is that women may choose to avoid 
areas that are hostile to them directly and which indirectly the society is hostile to as 
career choices for women. This is confirmed by the low percentage of women entering 
fields, labelled S&T. Women account for only. 9% of the scientific personnel in India 
(Expert group meeting on training of women graduates in the development process, 
Thailand, 1999). 

The gendering of technology occurs since technology is the product of social relations 
and forces. Of all the possible technologies, only some may be selected, their development 
paths may vary, and their effects on different social groups may be different. These 
choices are shaped by social arrangements and are often a reflection of the power 
structures in society. 
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7. MATHEMATICS 


Everyone does mathematics, and yet, for many students within formal education, it 
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remains a distant and inaccessible area of knowledge. School mathematics is given a 
prime place in the hierarchy of school knowledge, but it tends to get constructed as a 
closed system made up of rules and methods to be memorized, rigorous practice of 
skills and application of precise methods. This construction masks the relationship of 
mathematics to the organization of power and privilege in societies. 

The assumption of mathematics as a discipline exemplifying perfect rational and 
logical argumentation gives it an exalted status in the school curriculum of the modern 
nation state, which places the rational, detached, autonomous epistemic subject at its 
centre. This construction is premised on an understanding that mathematics constitutes 
the highest point of human reason, that ‘logico-mathematical structures are the 
structures of rational thought’ (Walkerdine, 1988, p.6). As Walkerdine (1989) elaborates, 

Ideas about reason and reasoning cannot be understood outside considerations of 
gender. Since the Enlightenment, if not before, the Cartesian concept of reason has been 
deeply embroiled in attempts to control nature. Rationality was taken as a kind of a 
rebirth of the thinking self, without the intervention of the woman. The rational self was 
a profoundly masculine one from which woman was excluded, her powers not only 
inferior but also subservient. (p.27) i 

The historical evolution of mathematics as a discipline has thus come to define it 
as a masculine domain. Women and others without power in society are excluded by 
this definition, as lacking in the rationality required to access mathematical knowledge. 
In the case of women, this view acquired legitimacy through notions of women’s ‘innate’ 
inferiority which originated in the 19" century and continues to circulate in 
contemporary times. 

While mathematics appears to be value free and to report universal truths, in reality, 
are based on masculine values and perceptions. The construction of this ‘masculinist 
domain’ is aided by the complete lack of references in textbooks to women 
mathematicians, the absence of social concerns in the designing of curricula which would 
enable children questioning received gender ideologies and the absence of reference to 
women’s lives in problems. A study of mathematics textbooks found that in the problem 
sums, not a single reference was made to women’s clothing, although several problems 
referred to the buying of cloth, ete. (AWAG, 1988). i 

Classroom research also indicates a fairly systematic devaluation of girls as 
incapable of ‘mastering’ mathematics, even when they perform reasonably well at 
verbal as well as cognitive tasks in mathematics. It has been seen that teachers tend 
to address boys more than girls, which feeds into the construction of the normative 
mathematics learner as male. Also, when instructional decisions are in teachers 
hands, their gendered constructions colour the mathematical learning strategies of 
girls and boys, with the latter using more invented strategies for problem-solving, 
which reflects greater conceptual understanding. (Fennema, 2000). Studies have 
shown that teachers tend to attribute boys’ mathematical ‘success’ more to ability, 
and girls’ success more to effort (Weisbeck, 1992). Classroom discourses also give 
some indication of how the ‘masculinising’ of mathematics occurs, and the profound 
influence of gender ideologies in patterning notions of academic competence in school 
(Manjrekar, 2001). With performance in mathematics signifying school ‘success’, girls 
are clearly at the losing end. Py 

It is important to acknowledge that mathematical competence is situated and shaped 
by the social situations and the activities in which learning occurs. However, school 
mathematics has little relation to the social worlds of children where they are engaged in 
mathematical activities as a part of daily life. Open-ended problems, involving multiple 
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approaches and not solely based on arriving at a final, unitary, correct answer are absent 
in the way mathematics is approached in our schools. An overriding assumption of 
school mathematics is that an external source of validation (the teacher, textbooks, 
guidebooks) is always needed for mathematical claims. This approach acts to 
disadvantage all learners, but often acts to disadvantage girls in particular. 


Girls and Mathematics: Kaushal’s Story 


This is the story of Kaushal, who loves numbers. So good is she at counting that 
her old grandmother, with whom she lives, always asks her to do the daily accounts. 
Kaushal is 10. Her parents and her younger brother live in a nearby city, where her 
father is a mill-worker. Her grandmother works in the rich people's ‘bunglas’ during 
the day, and helps with her studies every evening. Kaushal is proud of her 
grandmother, for she can read and write, and only a few women in her bastican do 
that: those who went to school for a few years before getting married and moving 
away from their parents’ homes have forgotten how to. Kaushal wonders about 
that: how can things that sit in your brain disappear? 


Mathematics is Kaushal's favourite subject. She likes it even better than craft, which 
is easy and which the teacher always helps the girls out with. She loves to come to 
the blackboard and solve sums in front of the whole class. The boys who sit in front 
- the teacher calls them the worst troublemakers - don’t bother her too much, and 
the girls who do well in exams are not as good as her in doing sums. During other 
periods, Kaushal sits in her place at the back of the class and draws. She hates the 
noise in the class room, and thinks that the teacher should throw all the boys out. 
Most of them are bad at doing sums anyway. 


The teacher always says that the girls are zero in mathematics, that they are only 
interested in talking and playing. Kaushal hates this - after all, she’s always getting 
the sums correct, right there in front of everybody! But what she hates even more is 
that the girls also say this, they are so scared of themselves. ' 


Her parents tell her that doing so many sums will make her brain weak for 
housework: will you teach your mother-in-law mathematics? they laugh. Some of 
her friends are already engaged to boys from their villages, and are going to leave 
school next year. Kaushal knows that her grandmother won't let that happen to 
her, at least not till she finishes school. After that, who knows? There are some jobs 
where they need girls who love numbers. À 


From: MANJREKAR, 2001 


Is it possible to think of a gender-inclusive and gender-sensitive mathematics 
curriculum at the school level which goes beyond textbooks? Do we know enou gh about 
how girls learn mathematics, how they approach problems, what kinds of problems 
they find appealing and challenging? Is it possible to think of a ‘less masculine’ 
mathematics? Feminist mathematics educators are struggling to define what a feminist 
approach to the study of mathematics might be. Some are examining the ways that 
females and males think and how they learn mathematics. Some are concerned with 
using women’s voices and their histories to identify important questions. Others are 
examining the language of mathematics to determine whether it is gendered. 

After the 1986 education policy, the NCERT Dept of Women's Studies published 
teachers’ handbooks to address gender equality through mathematics, with detailed 
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biographies of women mathematicians. Such efforts need to be revived within an approach 
to gender inclusion that moves beyond quantitative representation, and brings in insights 
from girls’ social experiences and particularly their experiences of dealing with 
mathematical problems in everyday life. Folk mathematics provides a rich resource to 
draw on for such an approach, and needs to be incorporated in the curriculum. 
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8. LANGUAGE 


Language is an integral component of culture. It encodes a culture’s values and 
preoccupations and transmits and disseminates them. It cuts across all disciplines, is 
basic to the construction of knowledge and has pervasive and wide-ranging implications 
for gender relations. Hence it is very important to examine how gender is encoded in 
language. Like other representations, linguistic representations too are a marker of 
women’s position in society. We need to question our commonsensical assumption that 
the sexes share “a common language”. Existing language is patriarchal and inscribed 
with the inequitable power relations of society. Since language is androcentric there isa 
need to change it: to make it responsive to not only for women’s use but for society asa 
whole. While gender differences are crucial in understanding how language functions 
differently, it is also important to remember that men and women are not homogenous 
groups—they are in turn defined by class, culture, ethnicity differences. Therefore it is 
essential that we recognize differences while rejecting stereotypes of sex difference in 
language use. Feminist critique of language can be mapped along several axes: 

l. Feminist critiques argue that the fundamental semantic and grammatical structure 
of language construct male as positive ‘and female as negative, attributing value to 
“male” qualities and denying them to the “feminine”. Language functions as a carrier 
of ideas and assumptions which are naturalized and also reinforced through 
everyday exchanges. They become so conventional that we miss their significance. 
Sexism pervades language—it penetrates its morphology (eg. word endings), affects 
stylistic conventions and functions through something as common and everyday 
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as the generic use of “man” to designate all humanity. Similarly, in naming 
conventions women were traditionally marked either by their father’s or their 
husband’s surname—passing from one to the other. The titles Miss and Mrs. indicate 
women’s marital status, whereas there is no such indicator in men’s titles. Therefore 
the need to sensitize students to the way that language functions and how it 
entrenches ideas and naturalizes power differences is pervasive. This is not just an 
issue of certain words being offensive. However, it is also important to highlight 
that because these norms have been historically constructed they can also be 
unmade - hence the need for feminist deconstruction and reconstruction. 


2. Feminist critiques of language are also concerned with whether the world is “named” 
or represented from a masculinist point of view or whether they reproduce a 
` stereotyped view of the sexes. “Names” are a culture’s way of fixing what will actually 
count as reality. It is argued that language does not merely project something that 
is out there and already existing but also shapes and constitutes it as well as our 
attitudes towards it. Thus using language differently can actually change conditions 
and situations. Students should therefore be taught that language matters, not 
only on the superficial level of “political correctness” but on the deeper level of 
changing attitudes and thereby situations that obtain in the world. Using the word 
“black” instead of “negro” or “differently abled” instead of “disabled” or “sex worker” 
instead of “prostitute” is not just about greater social acceptability but about being 
aware of histories of oppression, segregation and moral condemnation and the will 
to change it. 


A critical exploration of the sexist terminology in the area of human sexuality clearly 
illustrates how women’s passivity is linguistically reinforced through the lexicon and its 
implications for the identity formation of boys and girls. The language used to describe 
intercourse whether colloquial or clinical constructs the male as active (“penetration” as 
opposed to “enclosure” etc.). Feminist scientists have shown how the language of biology 
reinforces these stereotypes in the sphere of cell reproduction too. Also words which are 
“neutral” take on sexual also negative connotations when applied to women. Schulz 
points out how words like “professional” and “tramp” when applied to women mean 
“loose woman”. Also how certain words like “slag”, “slut” etc. are only feminine in 
application and use. Parallel instances to characterize male promiscuity do not exist or 
at least are rare. These words are consistently used to sexu ally harass girls as well as to 
regulate their sexuality. 

Not only are the girls subject to sexual harassment, but are also denied access to 
the language of sexuality. Women are thought unfeminine or coarse if they write or 
speak sex. The need to make a language of sexuality, physicality and bodies available 
to our students, particularly girls is extremely important. We have heard cases of young 
girl students falling ill because of their inability to articulate bodily needs, functions or 
dysfunctions particularly in mixed classes or in mixed pedagogical situations. The 
language of sexuality in text-books is caught between the awkward evasions of Moral 
Science texts and the clinical abstractions of biology books. None of these address the 
ground realities of students’ sexual lives and particularly the socio-cultural aspects of 
sexuality as it obtains within entrenched gender systems. In a post-AIDS world, 
curriculum makers are waking up to the need for Sex education. But much of this 

remains a strategy for crisis management which has no overall vision and does not 
address the specificities of students’ lives and cultural and gender issues. Even as the 
media and the market bombards students with a new language of apparently “free” 
choices, consumerism, “emancipated” and “modern” sexual norms. students struggle 
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to forge links between what they are taught through text books and in classrooms and 
what they experience in their daily lives. Teachers, curriculum makers and text-book 
writers have to contend with this new language of the media and try and develop a 
criticality in students regarding these issues so that they do not get overwhelmed by the 
lure of the market and its promises of “freedom”. 


3. The language of literature, conventional metaphors, ways of writing also do not 
reflect female lives, bodies or ways of being. The language of female subjectivity is 
absent in traditional male dominated literary discourse. This makes the subject of 
teaching literature texts (which are usually male authored texts, very few women 
authors are represented in middle or high school “rapid readers” or literary 
selections) in classrooms particularly challenging. 

In producing text books for literature teaching as well as in class-room situations 
we need to question the liberal humanist invocation of “universal values” or “human” 
values which refuses to take material distinctions of class, gender, location or identity 
into account. This is an attitude which pervades much of our literature teaching in 
classrooms. Teachers struggle to explain why a poem about a bunch of daffodils that 
delighted Wordsworth is a “universal”, “human” document that children from say West- 
Midnapore who barely understand the language must relate to. However this is not to 
suggest that no literature other than our own or describing experiences not our own 
should be taught, or that “relevance” should be decided along very narrow utilitarian 
lines. But perhaps the same sense of literary merit could be communicated to the student 
without insisting on the “universality” of the experience (which may really be quite specific 
and alien as far as the student is concerned) and without insisting on a complete 
identification on the part of the student which only confuses and distances her. This is 
equally true of teaching male authored discourses where the specificities of the authorial 
position should be made transparent so that as readers the students do not feel compelled 
to identify with situations patently not their own. However this is not to say that they 
should not be encouraged to be sympathetic to these different situations. That would 
defeat the very purpose of teaching literature which should ideally be a means of 
sensitizing students to the specificities of human experiences and feelings. 


4. We must address the issue of silence in women’s speech and writing. Women are 
silent because adequate words do not exist, because society censors certain forms 
of women’s articulation, because silence can sometimes also be subversive. Yet 
paradoxically women are stereotypically characterised as garrulous and gossipy. 
But their speech is disparaged. Also women are associated primarily with certain 
kinds of speech like private confessional outpourings (letter, diaries ete.), storytelling 
etc. Most of these genres too are not taken seriously. They are “private” forms of 
language, confined to the home, family or the community. Women are rarely 
associated with public communication like religious rituals (there are taboos on 
women being ordained as priests, articulating prayers or preaching publicly), 
political rhetoric, legal discourse, science, poetry. Female voices and concerns are 
absent from high culture. But they are equally excluded from sub-cultures. It is 
considered inappropriate for women particularly from the upper and middle classes 
to indulge in swearing, joking, or using using slang. There is a need not only to 
make women’s silences heard, but also to break them by questioning taboos and 
dogma against women’s speech within the existing structure. Text-books should 
not replicate this system of silencing and exclusion and teachers should sensitise 
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students to be aware of them in language and culture. 


Traditional linguists have suggested that women’s language is timorous, 
conservative, overly polite, trivial in subject matter given to repetitive , si mple and 
illogical and incomplete syntax. According to Lakoff female inadequacies of language 
are not markers of biological or “natural” inability in women but are signs of 
inadequacies in culture which socialises women as timid, meek and polite and 
deferential (which is part of the training to be subordinate). Other linguists have 
shown that women use language in a different way and have seen the difference 
not as “inadequacy” but as a positive quality (Irigaray etc). These works have 
challenged the male standards of “good” or “adequate” language use. The fact that 
women ask more questions or use more “hedges” (like “rather”, “somewhat”, “you 
know” etc.) is not a sign of their insecurity but a mark of a more inclusive and less 
aggressive or dominating manner of speaking. Perhaps it is crucial to reexamine 
the values which underlie a certain mode of speech characterised as “male”. So 
while the girl child should be encouraged to be assertive in class etc., she should 
also be taught to question these values as the only desirable ones. She must be 
heard and not ignored, but she must not think that the only way of doing it is by 
being confrontational or undemocratic. So appropriation of male prerogatives should 
go hand in hand with questioning the very rules of the game. 


5. Not only in the realm of the spoken language have women been silenced, the written 
language has also been monopolized by the powerful. Women are not the only 
group affected by illiteracy, but gender differences in literacy rates are striking. 
Where education is a scarce resource it is thought more profitable to educate boys. 
But besides economic compulsions there are political ones too. Powerful groups 
fear that education can empower the powerless and incite them to protest. In this «e | 
context the divide between written and oral communication becomes crucial. In 
modern societies the language of permanence and authority is the written language 
and itis privileged over the oral. This is problematic because the oral is the means 
of communication most easily accessible to the powerless. Perhaps both in our text 
books and also in classrooms we need to be a little critical of the written word in 
general and learn to challenge the dogmatic authority of the book. While the students 
ould learn to value the text, the power of the written word should not overwhelm 
them or deafen them to the possibilities of other forms of communication. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The paper discusses the issues relating to the provisions, practices and curricular 
concerns for children with SEN. Though SEN may result from a nuimber of factors, in 
this paper, however, we are concerned with those arising from physical, sensory and 
intellectual disabilities. 

Trends in provisions in India reflect that the leading policy predisposition before 
the 1970s has been that of segregation. During the 1880s Christian missionaries started 
schools for the disabled on grounds of charity. This was followed by the government 
initiatives to establish separate workshops, model schools, central Braille presses and 
employment exchanges for the disabled population of the country. However. the 
changing approaches to disability from the charity model to the human rights model 
have resulted in diversity of policy and practice. In the 1970s the IEDC scheme was 
launched by the Union government for providing educational opportunities to learners 
with SEN in regular schools. Nevertheless, the statistics show that though the integration 
of learners with SEN gathered some momentum, the coverage under this scheme 
remained inadequate. There was a clear need for fuller access of children with SEN to 
all educational opportunities. Dissatisfaction with the slow progress towards integration 
along with the consideration of the costs involved led to a demand for a radical change. 
After the World conference on Special Needs Education in Salamanca in 1990s, inclusion 
became the magic word in the educational field. The Salamanca Statement adopted by 
representatives of 92 Governments and 25 International Organizations has, in fact, set 

s the policy agenda for inclusive education on a global basis. Inclusive education refers 
to all learners, young people - with or without disabilities being able to learn together 
in ordinary pre-school provisions, schools and community educational settings with 
appropriate network of support services. s 

In addition to the provision of aids andäppliances, a flexible, broad and balanced 
curriculum that can meet the needs of Weiden is the call of the day. The paper, 
therefore, proposes an inclusive curriculum for all students without discrimination on 
the b ‘sis of gender, ethnic origin, socio economic group, disability or ability. An inclusive 
eurriculum recognizes the need of schools to be organized with the individual differences 
of students in mind and is flexible enough to enable all students to achieve their goals. 

Implementation of an inclusive curriculum would require a number of changes in 

present day teaching practices, curriculum content, evaluation procedures and 
available resources at the school level. The goal of providing quality education would 
remain elusive so long as the concept of inclusion is not linked to broader discussions 
on pedagogy and effective participation of all children in the learning experiences 
provided in the classrooms. The implementation of a programme of inclusive education 
would also involve curricular modifications and the use of human and technological 
support, including the use of ICT. It is also important to mobilize support from parents. 
the community, and special schools. Considering the above context. specific 


recommendations have been made in the paper for developing guidelines for planning © 


and implementing effective policies and programmes for education of children with 
special needs. 


s 
>, 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 


For life to go on—change is inevitable. Change is never easy especially when it involves 
a large number of individuals and an established system. Yet change is necessary 
when innovative practices demonstrate greater effectiveness than past services. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Education is a very powerful instrument of social change, and it often initiates upward 
movement in the social structure, thereby, helping bridge the gap between different 
sections of society. The educational scene in the country has undergone major changes 
over the years, resulting in better provisions and practices for all children. In 1944, the 
Central Advisory Board of Education published a comprehensive report called the 
Sergeant Report on the post-War educational developient of the country. In this report, 
provisions for the handicapped’ were to form an essential part of the national system of 
education, administered by the Education Department. According to this report, 
handicapped children were to be sent to special schools only when the nature and 
extent of their defects made it necessary. The Kothari Commission (1964-66), which 
was the first education commission of independent India, observed: “the education of 
the handicapped children should be an inseparable part of the education system.” It 
recommended experimentation with integrated programmes in order to bring as many 
children as possible into these programmes (Alur. 2002). 

The government’s agenda to universalise elementary education and its commitment 
to the Directive Principles of the Constitution are guided by the recognition that a new 
universal system of education should be based on the value of equity, on the redressal 
of past imbalances, and on the provision of access to quality education, especially for 
marginalised groups. Recent educational developments and the Seventy Third and 
Seventy Fourth Constitutional Amendments outline the possibility of entrusting basic 
education to the local elected bodies in towns and villages. This would provide for 
community participation in education at the elementary level, and for the introducing 
of radical change leading to the empowerment of learners with Special Educational 
Needs (SEN). 

Until the 1970s, the leading policy predisposition was that of segregation. Most 
educators believed that children with physical, sensory, or intellectual disabilities were 
so different that they could not participate in ‘the activities of a common schoo! (Lal 
Advani, 2002). Christian missionaries, in the 1880s, started schools for the disabled as 
charitable undertakings (Mehta, 1982). The first school for the blind was established 
in 1887. An institute for the deaf and muite were set up in 1888. Services for the 
physically disabled were also initiated in the middle of the twentieth century. Individuals 
with mental retardation were last to receive attention, the first school for such persons 


| The terms Special Needs, Special Educational Needs, and Disabilities have been used interchangeably in 
this position paper. 
2 Wherenever references are made, the terminology used is of the respective authors. 
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being established in 1934 (Mishra, 2000). Special education programmes in earlier 
times were, therefore, heavily dependent on the voluntary initiative. 

The government's (Department of Education) initiatives after Independence were 
manifested in the establishment of a few workshop units meant primarily for blind ( 
hra, 1974). These units later included people who were deaf, physically impaired. and 
mentally retarded (Rohindekar and Usha, 1988). While some provisions existed in the 
States, it was considered the best course to assist and encourage voluntary organizations 
already working in the field (First Five Year Plan, 1951-1956). The welfare approach 
continued in government programmes. Support was provided to voluntary organisations 
for the establishment of model schools for the blind, the deaf, and the mentally retarded. 
The government set up the National Library for the Blind, the Central Braille Press, and 
employment exchanges for the disabled. It also made provisions for scholarships, for 
prevention and early identification of disabling conditions, for the development of 
functional skills, and for aids and appliances for the disabled. 


Il. LEARNERS wiTH SPeciaL Epucationay Nerens (Sen) 


In India a learner with SEN is defined variously in different documents. For example, a 
child with SEN in the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) document is defined 
as a child with disability, namely, visual, hearing, locomotor, and intellectual (DPEP, 
2001). However, the country report in the NCERT-UNESCO regional workshop report 
(2000) states that SEN goes beyond physical disability. It also refers to the large 
proportion of children of school age who are child labourers, street children, victims of 
natural catastrophes and social conflicts, or experiencing extreme social and economic 
deprivation. These children constitute the bulk of dropouts from the school system’ 
(pg.58). The SSA Framework for Implementation covers children with Special Needs 
(SN) under the section on Special Focus Groups. While separating children with 
disabilities from other groups like girls, Scheduled Castes (SC), Scheduled Tribes (ST), 
and urban deprived children, it makes provisions for these children under the section 
on SEN. The Department of Education of Groups with SN in the NCERT itself initiates 
programmes for meeting the learning needs of the disabled and of the socially 
disadvantaged and marginalised sections of society like the SCs, STs, and minorities. 
According to the ISCED-97 (UNESCO, 1997), the term special needs education 
(SNE) means educational intervention and support designed to address SEN. The term 
‘SNE’ has come into use asa replacement for the term ‘Special Education’. The earlier 
term was mainly understood to refer to the education of children with disabilities that 
takes place in special schools or institutions distinct from, and outside of, the institutions 
of the regular school and university system. In many countries today a large proportion 
of disabled children are in fact educated in institutions under the regular system. 
Moreover, the concept of children with SEN extends beyond those who may be included 
in handicapped categories to cover those who are failing in school, for a wide variety of 
other reasons that are known to be likely impediments to a child’s optimal progress. 
Whether or not this more broadly defined group of children are in need of additional 
support depends on the extent to which schools need to adapt their curriculum, 
teaching, and organisation and/or to provide additional human or material resources 
so as to stimulate efficient and effective learning for these pupils. 
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Only in very few 
instances and in very few 
documents, however, over 
the various States of the 
country has is the broad 
perspective of SEN been 
accepted; the focus has 
remained on learners with 
disabilities. This 
argument is further 
strengthened by the fact 
that the draft Inclusive 
Education Scheme 
(MHRD, 2003), available 
on its website: 
www.education.nic.in/ 
htmlweb/ied_sch_ 
draft.htm, addresses the 
needs of learners with 
disabilities and focuses 
on the following 
categories of disability: 
visual disabilities (blind 
and low vision), speech 
and hearing disabilities, 
locomotor disabilities, 
and neuromusculoskeltal 
and neuro-developmental 
disorders, including 
cerebral palsy, autism, 
mental retardation, 


The Gender Issue 


There is ample evidence that women with disabilities 
experience major psycho-social problems, including 
depression, stress, lowered self-esteem, and social 
isolation, which remain largely neglected (Nosek and 
Hughes, 2003). Evidence also suggests that women tend 
to be restricted to home-based activities, while men are 
likely to be supported in more public and outward-loolcing 
avenues. Stereotypes are artefacts of culture that can 
only be understood by exploring their relations to each 
other in the cultural system. Gender stereotypes interact 
with disability stereotypes to constitute a deep matrix of 
gendered disability in every culture, developed within 
specific historical contexts, and affecting those contexts 
over time. While language is the most analysed site for 
the examination of both gender (Connell, 2002) and 
disability (Corker and French, 1999), they interact in 
many other cultural locations—cinema, television, fiction, 
clothing, and body language. Thus, cultures sustain the 
social relations of gendered disability in constant 
reiterations of stereotypes and expectations (Meekosha). 
In the education scene, discrimination on account of 
gender has been reported in many studies. However, 
girls with disabilities have remained invisible both from 
the writings on gender and on disability. Therefore, the 
needs of girls with disabilities may be more special than 
` needs of any other group and have to be addressed in 
all spheres of education. 


multiple disability, and learning disabilities. Keeping this reality in mind the main focus 
of this position paper is on learners with disabilities. 
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III. Surre Mopets or Disasmity : HISTORICAL 


PROGRESSION 
The shifting approaches to disability have translated into very diverse policies and 
practices. The various models of disability impose differing State responsibility in terms 


of action, and they suggest significant changes in the way disability is understood. 
Law, policy, programmes, and rights instruments reflect two primary approaches or 
discourses: disability as an individual pathology or as a social pathology. 

Within these two overriding paradigms, the four major identifiable formulations of 
disability are: the charity model, the bio-centric model, the functional model, and the 
human rights model. 


1. THe CHARITY MODEL 


The charity approach gave birth to a model of custodial care, causing extreme isolation 
and the marginalisation of people with disabilities. Unfortunately, in some contemporary 
practices the reflection of this model can still be traced. For instance, the findings of an 
investigative project undertaken by the National Human Rights Commission of India 
between 1997-99 confirmed that a large number of mental health institutions even 
today are being managed and administered on the custodial model of care characterised 
by prison-like structures with high walls, watchtowers, fenced wards, and locked cells. 
These institutions functioned like detention centres where persons with mental illness 
were kept chained resulting in tragedies like the one at ‘Erwadi’ in Tamil Nadu, in 
which more than 27 inmates lost their lives. 


2. THe Bio-Cenrric MODEL 


The contemporary bio-centric model of disability regards disability as a medical or genetic 
condition. The implication remains that disabled persons and their families should strive 
for ‘normalisation’ through medical cures and miracles. Although biology is no longer 
the only lens through which disability is viewed in law and policy, it continues to play a 
prominent role in determining programme eligibility, entitlement to benefits, and it also 
influences access to rights and full social participation (Mohit, 2003). 

A critical analysis of the development of the charity and bio-centric models suggests 
that they have grown out of the ‘vested interests’ of professionals and the elite to keep 
the disabled ‘not educable’ or declare them mentally retarded (MR) children and keep 
them out of the mainstream school system, thus using the special schools as a ‘safety 
valve’ for mainstream schools (Tomlinson, 1982). Inclusive education offers an 
opportunity to restructure the entire school system, with particular reference to the 
curriculum, pedagogy, assessment, and above all the meaning of education (Jha, 2002). 


3. Tue FUNCTIONAL MODEL 


In the functional model, entitlement to rights is differenti. tedaccording tojudgments of 
individual incapacity and the extent to which a person i- perceived to be independent 


——— 
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enough to exercise his/her rights. For example, a child’s right to education is dependent 
on whether or not the child can access the school and participate in the classroom, rather 
than an obligation of the school system to be accessible to children with disabilities. 


4. THe Human Ricuts MODEL 


The human rights model positions disability as an important dimension of human 
culture, and it affirms that all human beings are born with certain inalienable rights. 
The relevant concepts in this model are: 


(a) Diversity 

The Greek philosopher, Aristotle, once said that “things that are alike should be treated 
alike, whereas things that are unalike should be treated unalike in proportion to their 
un-alikeness.” The principle of respect for difference and acceptance of disability as 
part of human diversity and humanity is important, as disability is a universal feature 
of the human condition. 


(b) Breaking Down Barriers 


Policies that are based ideologically on the human rights modelstart by identifying barriers 
that restrict disabled persons’ participation in society. This has shifted the focus in the 
way environments are arranged. In education, for example, where individuals were formerly 
labelled as uneducable, the human rights model examines the accessibility ofschoolsin 
terms ofboth physical access (i.e., ramps, etc.) and pedagogical strategies. 


(c) Equality and Non-Discrimination 


In international human rights law, equality is founded upon two complementary 
principles: non-discrimination and reasonable differentiation. The doctrine of 
differentiation is of particular importance to persons with disabilities, some of who may 
require specialised services or support in order to be placed on a basis of equality with 
others. Differences of treatment between individuals are not discriminatory if they are 
based on ‘reasonable and objective justification’. Moreover, equality not only implies 
preventing discrimination (for example, the protection ofindividuals against unfavourable 
treatment by introducing anti-discrimination laws), but goes far beyond in remedying 
discrimination. In concrete terms, it means embracing the notion of positive rights, 
affirmative action, and reasonable accommodation. 


(d) Reasonable Accommodation 

Itisimportant to recognise that reasonable accommodation isa means by which conditions 
for equal participation can be achieved, and it requires the burden of accommodation to 
be in proportion to the capacity ofthe entity. In the draft text of the disability convention, 
“reasonable accommodation” has been defined as the “introduction of necessary and 
appropriate measures to enable a person witha disability fully to enjoy fundamental rights 
and freedoms and to have access without prejudice to all structures, processes, public 
services, goods, information, and other systems.” 


(e) Accessibility 

The UNESCAP has defined “accessibility” as “the measure or condition of things and 
services that can readily be reached or used (at the physical, visual, auditory and/or 
cognitive levels) by people including those with disabilities...”(Rioux and Mohit, 2005) 
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(f) Equal Participation and Inclusion 
By focussing on the inherent dignity of the human being, the human rights model 
places the individual centre stage in all decisions affecting him/her. Thus, the human 
rights model, respecting the autonomy and freedom of choice of the disabled, ensures 
that they themselves prioritise the criteria for support programmes. 

It requires that people with disabilities, and other individuals and institutions 
fundamental to society, are enabled to gain the capacity for the free interaction and 
participation vital to an inclusive society. 


(g) Private and Public Freedoms 


The human rights approach to disability on the one hand requires that the States play 

an active role in enhancing the level of access to public freedoms, and on the other 

requires that the enjoyment of rights by persons with disabilities is not hampered by 
third-party actors in the private sphere. Educational institutions and industry, both in 

the public and private sectors, should ensure equitable treatment to persons with 

disabilities. 


IV. EpucationaL Provisions FOR CHILDREN WITH 
Specia, NEEDS 


Integrated Education 


In the 1970s, the government launched the Centrally Sponsored Scheme of Integrated 
Education for Disabled Children (IEDC). The scheme aimed at providing educational 
Opportunities to learners with disabilities in regular schools, and to facilitate their 
achievement and retention. The objective was to integrate children with disabilities in 
the general community at all levels as equal partners to prepare them for normal 
development and to enable them to face life with courage and confidence. A cardinal 
feature of the scheme was the liaison between regular and special schools to reinforce 
the integration process. 


The IEDC scheme provides for a wide range of incentives and interventions for the 
education of children with disabilities. These include preschool training, counselling 
for parents, allowances for books and stationery, uniforms, transport, readers and 
escorts, hostel facilities, and other assistive devices. The scheme provides one special 
teacher for every eight children with disabilities, community involvement, and a 
resource room in a cluster of eight to 10 schools. A number of voluntary organisations 
are implementing the scheme in the various States. ; 


Table 1 : Enrollment of Disabled Children in Schools Under 
Integrated Educational Programme 


(Stage : Primary) 
Type of Disability 
Orthopaedically 
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Visually | Hearing Mentally Others 
Impaired Handicapped Retarded 


Management 


Total 1661 17357 1254 1250 | 24352 
5072 1382 
90: A 


Govt. 


Non-Govt. 


Urban 
1878 9031 2920 | 19620 
2727 20240 3452 | 31614 
Total 1373 2231 6148 12358 
3808 26388 3748 5070 | 43972 


Note: Govt includes Govt and Local Bodies and Non-Govt includes Pvt. Aided and Pvt. Unaided. 
Source: NCERT, 1998 


Govt. 


Non-Govt 


Table 2 : Enrollment of Disabled Children in Schools Under 
Integrated Educational Programme 
(Stage : Upper Primary) 


Type of Disability 
Area Management 
Visually Mentally Others 
Impaired Retarded 


Govt 36 
Rural Non-Govt 
271 


Govt. 
Urban Non-Govt. 
Total 
Govt. 
Non-Govt 
Total 


Note: Govt includes Govt and Local Bodies and Non-Govt includes Pvt. Aided and Pvt. Unaided. 
Source: NCERT, 1998 
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As evident from the tables above, until 1998, integrated education was provided 
to 8,90,000 learners in different States till the senior secondary level (NCERT, 
1998). By the year 2002, the scheme had extended to 41,875 schools, benefiting 
more than 1,33,000 disabled children in 27 States and four Union Territories 
(Department of Education, 2003). The total number of learners with SEN enrolled 
in regular schools under DPEP were more than 5,60,000: this represents almost 
70% of the nearly 8,10,000 learners with SEN identified under this programme 
(DPEP, 2003). 

The current enrolment ratio per 1000 disabled persons between the ages of 5- 
18 years in ordinary schools is higher in the rural areas (475) than it is in the 
urban areas (444). [National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO), 2002]. The 
Office of the Chief Commissioner of Persons with Disabilities stated that not more 
than 4% of children with disabilities have access to education. Whatever may be 
the case, the enactment of legislations by the State Governments has helped in 
facilitating access to education for all learners with SEN by introducing various 
entitlements like reservations, scholarships, allowances, etc. By promulgating the 
equal rights of learners with SEN, these Acts have significantly impacted the 
educational policies both at the Central and State levels, but the effect has been 
marginal. 

About 11% of disabled persons between the ages of 5-18 years were enrolled 
in special schools in the urban areas as compared to less than 1% in the rural 
areas (NSSO, 2002). This clearly indicates that the presence of special schools in 
a parallel stream does effect the enrolment of children with disabilities in regular 
schools. Criticising the Segregation policies of the Indian government, Baquer and 
Sharma (1997) have pointed out that: separate special education systems lead to 
social segregation and isolation of the disabled, thus creating separate worlds for 
them in adult life. Inclusive education has the potential to lay the foundation of 
a more inclusive society where being “different” is accepted, respected and valued. 
The school is the first opportunity to start this desirable and yet difficult process. 
It is difficult because it is wrought with fears and apprehensions on the part of 
parents, teachers, and other children. 

In spite of all the efforts of governmental and non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs). there is still a significant need to facilitate access of disabled children to 
educational institutions and to education in general. The first and foremost 
strategy for any country and especially in India must be, therefore, to increase 
the access to education for learners with SEN. Though awareness is being created 
by the inclusion of learners with SEN in major educational programmes like the 
DPEP and now SSA, most of them address SEN as a segregated issue rather than 
as one that runs as a part of all initiatives. This is supported by the fact that 
under SSA, training, linkages with parents, salary of the special educator, aids 
and appliances, ete. are all provided through the separate provision of Rs 1200 
per disabled child per annum. The total money available for such services then 
will depend on the number of disabled children identified. In addition, access to 
curriculum and physical access to the school also are the issues that need to be 
addressed immediately. 
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Figure 1 depicts some of the popular models of Integrated Education being practised in 
India 


Resource 
Centre 
Model 


Self 
contained 
Class Model 


INTEGRATED 
EDUCATION 


Resource 
Room Model 


Itinerant 
Teacher Model 


Though the integration of children with SEN has gathered momentum in the country 
since 1974, there are other possibilities for these children to gain an education. For 
example, the National Institute of Open Schooling offers courses that have the advantage 
of being specially adapted to the needs of every child as well as giving the child every 
opportunity to progress at his/her own pace. Another example is Alternative Schooling 
(Advani, 2002) and community-based rehabilitation programmes. 

It is believed that the fundamental right to education will bring more students with 
SEN into ordinary schools, and that this will in turn provide an impetus for change. 
This will bring about a number of innovations in the field of SNE. 


Legislation 


The right of every child to education is proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (1948) and was strongly reaffirmed by the Jometien World Declaration of Education 
for All (1990). Furthermore, the Standard Rules on the Equalization of Opportunities 
for Persons with Disabilities (1993) was an important resolution for improving the 
educational conditions of persons with disabilities. This had major implications for the 
Indian situation in the form of three legislative Acts— The Rehabilitation Council of 
India Act, 1992 (RCI Act), the Persons with Disabilities (Equal Opportunities, Protection 
of Rights and Full Participation) Act, 1995 (PWD Act), and the National Trust for Welfare 
of Persons with Autism, Cerebral Palsy, Mental Retardation and Multiple Disabilities 
Act, 1999. While the RCI Act was solely concerned with manpower development for the 
rehabilitation of persons with disabilities, the PWD Act comprises 14 chapters and is a 
significant endeavour to empower persons with disabilities and promote their equality 
and participation by eliminating discrimination of all kinds. It emphasises the need to 
prepare a comprehensive education scheme that will make various provisions for 
transport facilities, removal of architectural barriers, supply of books, uniforms, and 
other materials, the grant of scholarships, suitable modification of the examination 
system, restructuring of curriculum, providing amanuensis to blind and low vision 
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students, and setting up of appropriate fora for the redressal of grievances. The National 
Trust Act aims at providing total care to persons with mental retardation and cerebral 
palsy and also to manage the properties bequeathed to the Trust. 


Changing Role of Special Schools 


Special schools have been set up in the past and provisions have been made for integrated 
education. In 1947, India had a total of 32 such schools for the blind, 30 for the deaf, 
and three for the mentally retarded (Disability in India: www.ccdisabilities.nic.in}. The 
number of such schools increased to around 3000 by the year 2000 (Department of 
Education, 2000). Thus India at present has what Pijl & Meijer (1991) refer to as “two 
tracks”. In other words, it has parallel but separate policies on segregation and 
integration. 

Special schools for children with visual impairment, hearing impairment, and 
locomotor disabilities are streamlined to follow a curriculum that is almost in line with 
the general education curriculum. The plus curriculum and the adaptation of 
instructional methodologies are followed where necessary. Children with mental 
retardation on the other hand require a specialised curriculum to meet their specific 
educational needs. 

Over time, however, there has been a growing awareness that special education in 
special schools may be overly restrictive, and instead of working outside the mainstream 
classrooms, the special schools can work side-by-side with, and provide support to, 
the regular schools. Early in 1992, the Programme of Action, while promoting integrated 
education, had also suggested a Pragmatic Placement Principle. It postulated that 
learners with disabilities who can be educated in general schools should be educated 
in general schools, and those studying in special schools should be transferred to general 
schools once they are ready to make the shift (Programme of Action, 1992). This was 
endorsed in 1994 by the Salamanca Statement (statement issued by the World Conference 
on Special Needs Education) recommendations for an alternative role for special schools. 

- Hence, special schools in their newfound identity would become a far more flexible 
resource by working in partnership and creating a response to special needs, not only 
in the alternative form of provision and intervention, but within the mainstream 
classroom, curricula, and pedagogies. Special and general education, in other words, 
are gearing for a significant move to come closer together. 

Briefly stated, the education of persons with disabilities in India has been recognised 
as an integral part of the educational system, hence, the policies and programmes 
adopted in recent years have been in accordance with this belief. 


Inclusive Education 


The National Curriculum Framework for School Education (NCFSE) (2000), brought 
out by the NCERT, recommended inclusive schools for all without specific reference to 
pupils with Special Education Needs (SEN) as a way of providing quality education to 
alllearners According to NCFSE: à 

Segregation or isolation is good neither for learners with disabilities nor for general 
learners without disabilities. Societal requirement is that learners with special needs 
should be educated along with other learners in inclusive schools, which are cost effective 
and have sound pedagogical practices (NCFSE, 2000) 
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The NCFSE also recommended definitive action at the level of curriculum makers, 
teachers, writers of teaching—learning materials, and evaluation experts for the success 
of this strategy. This precipitated a revision of the IEDC scheme. This revision is in 
progress and has gained ground in the country, to a certain extent. 

Until the end of 1980s, integration remained the main issue internationally whenever 
discussions were held regarding the rights of disabled persons to an appropriate 
education. While integration was a major reform of the 1970s in India, the need for 
inclusive education became evident from the fact that in spite of 100% financial support 
being provided, under the IEDC scheme for integrating learners with special needs into 
the educational system, only 2-3% of the total population of these learners was actually 
integrated into the regular schools. Dissatisfaction with the progress towards integration, 
consideration of costs involved, and the advantages of an inclusive environment in 
bringing about increased acceptance of learners with SEN, led to demands for more 
radical change. The constant use of the medical model of assessment, wherein 
educational difficulties are explained solely in terms of defects in the child, led to a re- 
conceptualisation of the special needs (SN) task as requiring school reforms and improved 
pedagogy. This re-conceptualisation at the international and national level helped in 
the emergence of an orientation towards inclusive education. In the 1990s, inclusion 
captured the field after the World Conference on Special Needs Education in Salamanca 
in 1994, with the adoption of the Salamanca Statement and Framework for Action on 
Special Needs Education. This statement, which was adopted by the representatives of 
92 governments and 25 international organisations in June 1994, has definitely set 
the policy agenda for inclusive education on a global basis (UNESCO, 1994). To quote 
from the Salamanca Statement: 

We the delegates of the World Conference on Special Needs Education ...hereby 
reaffirm our commitment to Education for All, recognising the necessity and urgency 
of providing education to children, youth, and adults with SEN within the regular 
education system, and further hereby endorse the Framework for Action on SNE, that 
governments and organisations may be guided by the spirit of its provisions and 
recommendations (The Salamanca Statement and Framework of Action, 1994, pg. 8) 

Though, in India, there is no formal or official definition of inclusion, it does not 
only mean the placement of students with SEN in regular classrooms. The draft scheme 
on Inclusive Education prepared by the Ministry of Human Resource Development 

(2003) uses the following definition: 
Inclusive education means all learners, young people—with or without disabilities 
being able to learn together in ordinary preschool provisions, schools, and community 
educational settings with appropriate network of support services. 


Inclusive Preschool! 


School A is from nursery to class X with two to three sections per class. It has about 
800 students. It employs both English and Hindi as the medium of instruction and 
has a maximum of 30 students per class. 

If you visit the nursery school, you will find children playing, learning, and having 
fun. You will observe children with SN in each class. The SN are because of 
intellectual, hearing, vision impairments, and neuromusc i-r and attention deficits 
disorders. But they are so well integrated in the group tl) tt one cannot identify them 
from the rest. If you talk to the teacher about inclusion ~t such children in the class, 
you will hear her say that they are like any other children. How has this happened? 
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This has happened very naturally. For example, when a teacher spotted a child not 
singing along with other children, she asked the child to stand next to her and repeat 
the rhyme along with her, while she prompted him. By a happy coincidence, the student 
trainees of the Diploma in Early Childhood Education were carrying out teaching 
practice at that very school. The trainees discussed the strategies that could be adopted 
for enhancing the participation of children in learning process, and the teachers’ realised 
the relevance of these strategies in the education of children with SN and incorporated 
them in their own practice. Thus, they began using three-dimensional teaching-learning 
materials, masks, and puppets for storytelling, using classmates as a peer tutors during 
rhymes, games, and the like. This new approach proved a rewarding experience and 
promoted close bonding among the students in each class. 

By virtue of this experience, the school has adopted an open policy for admissions 
to its nursery class. The teachers have no hesitation in accepting children with SN, 
and the peer group readily welcomes them. 


According to the Standards in Education, (UK Office, 2003) inclusion means the 
process of educating children with SEN alongside their peers in mainstream schools. 
The feasibility of inclusion of such children in schools, however, has been an issue that 
has been discussed and debated extensively at various national and international fora. 

..._Inclusion remains a complex and controversial issue which tends to generate 
heated debates... there is a great deal of uncertainty about the definition of inclusion... 
it is difficult to find research evidence that can provide definitive guidance as to where 
policy and practice should be heading. ... In this climate some schools express increasing 
reluctance to admit and retain pupils whose presence could have a negative impact on 
their overall profile of results. ...there is a growing movement in education towards 


differentiated provision - a trend that seems incompatible with an inclusive philosophy 
(Farrell and Ainscow, 2002). 


Benefits of Inclusion for Students with Special Needs: 


The benefits of inclusion for students with special needs are as follows: 


e Spending the school day alongside classmates who do not have disabilities provides 
many opportunities for social interaction that would not be available in segregated 
settings, 

Children with SEN have appropriate models of behaviour. They can observe and 
imitate the socially acceptable behaviour of the students without SN. 


Teachers often develop higher standards of performance for students with SEN. 
* Both general and special educators in inclusive settings expect appropriate conduct 
from all students. 


Students with SEN are taught age-appropriate functional components of academic 
content, which may never be part of the curriculum in segregated settings. (for 
example, science, social studies, etc.). 


* Attending inclusive schools increases the probability that students with SEN will 


continue to participate in a variety of integrated Settings throughout their lives. 
(Ryndak and Alper, 1996) i 


3 Source: Renaissance Group (1999) http://www. uni.edu/coe /inclusion and 
http://www. rushservices, com/inclustion 
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Benefits of Inclusion for Students without SEN 


The benefits of inclusion for students with special needs are as follows: 


° Students without SEN have a variety of opportunities for interacting with peers of 
their own age who experience SEN, in inclusive school settings. 


* They may serve as peer tutors during instructional activities. 

° They may play the role ofa special ‘buddy’ for the children with SEN during lunch, 
in the bus, or on the playground. 

e Children without SEN can learn a good deal about tolerance, individual difference, 
and human exceptionality by interacting with those with SEN. 

e Children without SEN can learn that students with SEN have many positive 
characteristics and abilities. 

e Children without SEN have the chance to learn about many of the human service 
professions such as special education, speech therapy, physical therapy, recreation 
therapy, and vocational rehabilitation. For some, exposure to these areas may 
lead their making a career in any of these areas later on. 

* Inclusion offers the opportunity for students without SEN to learn to communicate, 
and deal effectively with a wide range of individuals. This also prepares them to 
fully participate in a pluralistic society when they are adults (Ryndak and Alper, 
1996). 

e Inclusive education ensures that a school responds to the educational needs of 
children in the neighbourhood. It brings a school closer to the community (Jha, 
2002). 


V. CURRICULAR Issues AND CONCERNS 


To make inclusive education possible and to better accommodate students with different 
learning abilities, the present education system, educational structure, and educational 
practices need to become more flexible, more inclusive, and more collaborative. 


The Purpose 


The purpose of inclusive education, 
* Is NOT the same as for a student without SEN—that is, it IS NOT to bring 
students with SEN up to the level of or maintain their grades at the same level 
as students without SEN. 
* It IS to meet the individualised goals of students with SEN, within the context of 
general educational settings and activities. 


Emerging Issues and Curricular Concerns 


The following curricular issues and concerns have emerged within the Focus Group 

as a result of in-depth discussion and analysis of the existing scenario. 

e Making all options of education, such as, open school, regular schools, special 
schools, non-formal and alternative education systems, available to all children 
including children with disabilities. 

* Developing strategies for meeting the educational needs of learners with 
disabilities in large classrooms. 
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e Developing national support systems. 

e Understanding the significance of early identification and interventions 
e Emphasising good teaching-learning practices. 

e Making the curriculum flexible and accessible. 

e Utilisation of technology and assistive devices. 

e Developing appropriate assessment and evaluation procedures. 

* Capacity building and empowerment of teachers and stakeholders 

e Provide for vocational education. 


* Identify suitable sports and other co-curricular activities for optimal development- 
of learners with SEN. 


Barrier-free intervention/educational environment (including attitudinal 
barriers). 


The following questions need to be addressed while making adaptations to the 
curriculum. 


Can the student with SEN participate in the classroom: 
e Just like his/her classmates? 
* With environmental adaptations? 
e With instructional adaptations? 
e With adapted materials? 
* With adapted expectations? 


Early Intervention and Preschool Programme for Children with SN 


The identification of SN of children at an early age is crucial to helping them to cope 
with challenges in later life. Thus, the sensitisation, orientation, and training of parents, 
caretakers, and other stakeholders becomes imperative. As per the NSSO (200 1), 8.4% 
and 6.1% of the total estimated households in rural and urban India, respectively, are 
reported to have at least one disabled person. Therefore, orienting Anganwadi and 
Balwadi workers, caregivers, and institutional authorities in early childhood education 
programmes is highly desirable. 

The provision of resources and the involvement of the community in identification 
and intervention in the child's own milieu need emphasis and focus. The benefits of 
existing knowledge and skills in conjunction with technology can be made to reach the 
needy through the involvement of local bodies. For example the Ali Yavar Jung National 
Institute for Hearing Handicapped (AYJNIHH) has played the role of a catalyst at 
Badlapur Kulgaon Nagar Palika where the Town Panchayat has resolved to collect Rs 
10 per property per year to help persons with disabilities. As a result, the Town 
Panchayat collects about Rs 2,25,000 per year through its 22.500 properties. An Apang 
Samiti, consisting of Persons With Disabilities (PWDs) schools, banks, station masters. 


post masters, etc. was formed which decides the priorities of the PWDs, including 
Children with SN. Empowering the Town Panchayat through a catalyst can be critical 
for the success of the Early Identification and Intervention Programme. A strong parent/ 


caregiver professional partnership should be developed for the networking and 
strengthening of intervention programmes. 
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At the preschool level, a multisensory approach should replace oral and rote 
memory, facilitate language learning, develop pre-academic skills, and provide for 
remedial measures in all areas of development. Appropriate diagnostic and remedial 
assessment should be made available to identified ‘at risk’ children. 

Already developed curriculum packages (Mohite, 1994) for preschool children in 
communication skills, self-help skills, social skills, and specific motor skills may be 
used. Audio-visual packages for promoting skills in physical, motor, affective, cognitive, 
and language development of children ‘at risk’ and with SEN may be utilied. 


Planning and Managing an Inclusive Curriculum in Schools 


Developing inclusive schools that cater to a wide range of pupils in both urban and 
rural areas requires: the articulation of a clear arel forceful policy on inclusion together 
with adequate financial provision: an effective public information effort to combat 
prejudice and create informed and positive attitudes; an extensive programme of 
orientation and staff training; and the provision of necessary support services. Changes 
in all the following aspects of schooling, as well as many others, are necessary to 
contribute to the success of inclusive schools: curriculum, buildings, school 
organization, pedagogy, assessment, staffing, school ethos, and extracurricular activities 
(The Salamanca Statement and Framework of Action, 1994, pg. 21). 

An inclusive curriculum means one curriculum for all students rather than a 
separate curriculum for students without SEN and another for students with SEN. 
According to Quinn and Ryba (2000) an inclusive curriculum is recognition that under 
the principle of social justice, participation in education should not involve discrimination 
because of gender, ethnic group, indigenous group, socio-economic status, and ability 
or disability. An inclusive curriculum, recognises the need that schools be organised 
with the individual differences of students in mind and allows for scope and flexibility 
to enable all students to achieve their goals. 

Though the NCFSE (2000), as mentioned above, does mention the education of 
learners with SN Needs under the sections “Curriculum Concerns” and “Managing the 
System”, it. does not address the SN of learners under various other séctions like 
“Organisation of Curriculum at Elementary and Secondary Stages”, “Organisation of 
Curriculum at Higher Secondary Stage”, “Evaluation”, etc. 

As stated by Loreman and Deppeler (2001): 

Educators are misinformed and confused about inclusion... We believe that inclusion, 
by its very nature, cannot exist in environments where some children are educated 
separately or substantively differently to their peers. It is perhaps easier to provide 
examples of what is not inclusion. Educating children part-time in special schools and 
part time in regular schools is not inclusion. Educating children in special, mostly 
segregated environments in regular schools is not inclusion. Educating children in 
regular classes, but requiring them to follow substantially different courses of study in 
terms of content and learning environment to their peers, is also not inclusion (unless 
all children in a class follow individual programmes). 

Inclusion means full inclusion of children with diverse abilities in all aspects of 
schooling that other children are able to access and enjoy. It involves regular schools 
and classrooms genuinely adapting and changing to meet the needs of all children, as 
well as celebrating and valuing differences, This definition of inclusion does not imply 
that children with diverse abilities will not receive specialised assistance or teaching 
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outside of the classroom when required, but rather that this is just one of many options 
that are available to, and in fact required of, all children. + 


Access to an Inclusive Curriculům 


Booth (2000) has pointed out that access to education is only the first stage in overcoming 
the exclusion of persons with disabilities from the mainstream. More challenging is the 
task of bringing about a shift in public perspectives and values so that diversity is 
cherished. However, it is difficult to say whether the first barrier has yet been overcome 
in our country. 

It is believed that the fundamental right to education will bring more pupils with 
SEN into ordinary schools, and this provides an impetus for change. As stated this will 
regime a number of innovations in teaching-learning processes. It will also provide 
pupils with SEN access to a full curriculum in appropriate ways. To facilitate this 
access, it is important to provide information in Braille, on tape. through sign language, 
and in simple and straightforward language. Access to the content of the curriculum is 
further highlighted in the later part of the paper. 


Teaching Practices 


In India, the concept of Inclusive Education has not yet been linked to a broader 
discussion of pedagogy (Anita, 2000) and quality education (Taneja, 2001). Any broad 
reform in education cannot be implemented without taking the inclusion of learners 
with SEN into consideration. 

In a study on practitioners’ perspectives in some inclusive schools carried out by 
Singhal and Rouse (2003), many teachers who were interviewed stated that, there have 
been no changes in their teaching. Some justified this status quo by stating that the 
included children do not have less IQ, hence they can fit into the existing classroom 
procedures. Teachers also argued that many existing constraints did not allow them to 
make significant changes in their practices. These constraints included-large class sizes, 
task of maintaining discipline—hallmark of a good teacher, vast amount of syllabus, 
and the fact that the included student was just one of many in class. 

However, there are many teachers all over the country who do make small 
modifications in their teaching in accordance with the principles of inclusive education. 
The strategies used by them are: group learning, peer tutoring, speaking slowly and 
clearly, looking at the hearing-impaired child while speaking so that they can lip read, 
writing on the blackboard, etc. Most teachers are aware of such techniques for classroom 
management of learners with SEN. In this connection, they often consult the special 
educator for support. 


Inclusive Primary School 


School B, is a neighbourhood school serving children of daily-wage employees 
residing in the slum areas of a city. The school was established by a well-wisher, 
who is a teacher living in the same neighbourhood. This teacher wanted to achieve 
the goal of “education for all”. She believed that no child should be excluded from 
school. When challenges were seen in accommodating children with SN because 
of large class enrollments and limited resources, she sought support from special 
education specialists. Technical Support was extended for assessment, 
educational programming, adapting teaching methods, and TLM for including 
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children appropriately [from Upper Kindergarten (UKG) io Class Ill]. It was 
necessary to interact with parents on a weekly basis in the school, and ensure 
support for transferring learning to home conditions. Worksheets, teaching 
materials, and simplified techniques using practical methods were introduced. 
After providing constant support for six months through teacher trainees placed 
in the school, it was rewarding to see parents start to attend meetings regularly 
and ask for clarifications about helping the child at home and actively support 
the child in completing home tasks. Simultaneously, teachers expressed 
satisfaction at the children’s performance at school and found parents motivated 
in reporting children’s progress at home tasks such as completing homework. 
This exercise enabled parents and teachers to realise the importance of closer 
collaboration and its benefits in monitoring the child’s performance in academics 
by using simple teaching materials and practical methods for teaching functional 
academics in primary classes, thus leading to the inclusion of children with SN. 
The teachers reported that the literature and manuals developed by experts, 
such as, the resource book for teachers on educating children with learning 
problems in primary schools, functional academics for students with mental 
retardation, the inclusive preschool package, and the school’s readiness to accept 
children with SN, were very useful in gaining the knowledge and skills to teach 
these children. 


An extensive review of research on learner and teacher characteristics (Cronbach 
and Snow, 1977) concluded that children with difficulties in learning need a mixture of 
teaching approaches with a bias towards fairly structured methods. Krishnaswamy 
and Shankar (2003), point towards differentiated instruction as an approach for the 
teacher to weave individual goals into the classroom content and instructional strategies. 
Valmiki (2003) emphasises culture specific pedagogy and culturally responsive teaching 
as major initiatives in making education culturally inclusive. Mani and Mulharah (2003) 
have talked about creating effective classrooms through cooperative learning. According 
to Malhotra (2003) teachers should be provided flexible syllabi, which would give them 
more time and freedom. 

Work over the last decade has endeavoured to identify specific sub-groups of specific 
learning difficulties, and there is evidence that it may be valid to distinguish between 
children with language, visual-spatial, or “mixed processing deficits” (Tyler 1990). 
However, even if we could make these kinds of distinctions with certainty, there remains 
the question of how best one can teach these various groups of children. As yet there 
are no unequivocally ‘best’ methods. Careful monitoring of the child’s learning and the 
encouragement of a broad range of learning strategies remain important characteristics ~ 
of effective teaching for all children. Lewis (1991) has stated: “In teaching, effective 
teachers adjust their styles to individual learners.” She highlighted the importance of 
focusing on topics which match the child’s interest level for planning parallel tasks of 
similar difficulty for different interests (for example, matching teacher's questions with 
children’s cognition levels), varying the presentation of activity, and varying children’s 
modes of responses (for example, oral instead of written). Evans (1997), giving a 
description of the theoretical elements and assumptions related to structuring the 
curriculum for pupils with learning difficulties points out that since learning is a social 
process and involves the structuring of knowledge, it calls for the teachers’ mediation 
between the child and the environment. He goes further to state: 
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The child's education cannot be achieved through only one teacher but must reflect 
a whole school approach in which all members of the staff are involved in the 
development of agreed goal-directed. problem-solving strategies. In order for this to 
work, there needs to be a structuring of this whole environmental system, that is, 
through the development of the curriculum, its pedagogy, and its organisation. In 
this way children’s special learning needs can in principle be met. 


Content Areas 


The goals of education are the same for all children provided that these goals are balanced 
and brought in harmony with the individual needs of each child. Applebee (1998) 
stresses the importance of instituting conversational domains in planning curricula. 
According to him, 

In schools these domains have been pre-established and take the form of disciplines 
such as language, mathematics, social studies, and science. A more appropriate 
emphasis might be domains that are culturally specific and imbue a natural facilitation 
for conversation centred around ‘living traditions’. In order to accomplish this end, 
participation is key and students are actually ‘doing’ science or social studies instead 
of simply reading or being told about [them]. i 

Singh (2001) reported differences in the educational needs of children with SEN. 
She found that all the stakeholders, including children with SN, opined that the curricula 
followed were not relevant. There was repetition in the content of the sciences, social 
sciences, and general knowledge. The excessive textual burden and the bulk of exercises 
in most of the subjects were also found to be irrelevant. The components of extra- 
curricular and co-curricular activities such as games and sports, drawing and painting, 
craft and cultural activities should be an essential part of the curriculum. 

The SEN may emanate from a number of reasons. In this paper we concentrate on 
SEN stemming from disability conditions. Not all children with disabilities have SEN at 
the elementary level. They learn along with their peers with the help of aids such as 
wheelchairs, hearing aids, optical or non-optical aids, educational aids like Taylor 
frames, abacus, ete. However, there may be students who may require: 

e additional time and a suitable mode for the successful completion of tests: 

* modification, substitution, and disapplication of the curriculum because it 

presents specific difficulties for them: 

° provision of adapted, modified, or alternative activities in different content areas; 

e accessible texts and materials to suit their ages and levels of learning: 

° appropriate management of classrooms (for example, Management of noise, 

glare, etc.); and/or 

e provision of additional support by using ICT or video, 

As mentioned earlier, inclusion is all about providing effective learning opportunities 
to all students. Therefore, it depends on whether teachers modify the National 

Curriculum programmes of study whenever necessary in order to provide relevant and 
challenging work to students. It means being flexible and choosing content from a 
lower level or higher level if necessary. There may be students who may perform below 
the expected level. For these students a greater degree of differentiation may be necessary. 
On the other hand, students whose performances exceed those of others within one or 
more subjects may need suitably challenging work. What is important is that no matter 
how they learn or perform, they should experience success and not failure. 
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Many suggestions in different domain areas were given when interviewing teachers 
teaching in classrooms where children with SEN were studying along with other children. 
They have been broadly summarised as follows: 


Mathematics 


To overcome access difficulties to learning mathematics, some pupils may require help 
in interpreting the data in graphs, tables, or bar charts. Some may require access to 
tactile, and others to specialist, equipment for work related to shape, geometry, 
calculations, etc. They may also require more time to complete their work. There may 
be some who may require simpler language or more pictures. There may be children 
who may need help in interpreting oral directions, while making mental calculations. 
Use of ICT may be required to overcome difficulties in quantitative and abstract thinking. 


Language 


Some pupils may have specific difficulties in learning languages and may require help 
in improving their areas of weaknesses and in devising strategies to overcome their 
difficulties. There may be some children who may require alternative communication 
systems to compensate for the difficulties hey face in using spoken language. Lele and 
Khaledkar (1994) found that children having problems in hearing had difficulty in 
language comprehension when instructed with the language textbook prescribed for 
the general class. These children with special needs required a greater number of periods 
to learn the content. Paranjpe (1996) reported significant differences in achievement of 
language skills between children with and without hearing impairment, the former 
being deficient in language skills. Children having difficulties in writing may need to 
make use of ICT, while there may be some who may require opportunities to learn and 
develop a tactile method of interpreting written information. Content related to real-life 
situations would benefit all children. 

Remedial programmes in language would be effective in improving the reading 
comprehension of all children including those having reading disorders (Umadevi, 1997). 
The use of computer-based remedial strategies have been reported as having yielded a 
5% improvement in the performance of children with specific learning disabilities in 
Mathematics and a 7% improvement in English (Bose, 1996). 

Sign language and Braille may find a place in the three language formula in school 
education, and this would not only help students with SEN in language learning, but 
also create awareness and sensitivity amongst children without SEN. 


Science 


In learning science, some students may require support with mobility or manipulation 
skills to participate in experiments being performed both indoors and outdoors. 
Students can benefit from adapted or alternative activities, adapted equipment, the 
use of ICT, adult or peer support, additional time, and support in lessons that may not 
be accessible to them because of their impairment. 


Social Studies 


In order to gain access to this subject, some students may require support in the form 
of prepared tapes to access text; help in writing to communicate their ideas through 
alternative communication methods such as ICT or speech; adaptation of content and 
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activities; education aids to manage visual information; and/or support to understand 
various geographical concepts and features and the environment. ; 
Group activities such as projects and assignments done through cooperative learning 
will enable students with SEN to participate actively in all classroom activities. 


Art, Craft, and Music 


Art is a very effective medium of self-expression and communication. It provides a 
number of media such as dance, drama, music, painting, sculpture, carving, puppetry, 
etc. for self-expression and communication with the world, and helps in developing self- 
confidence and self-worth in learners. Art classes may also encourage many students to 
take up this creative mode of self-expression as their profession in future life. For students 
with SEN, art education also acts as a healthy leisure activity. To gain access to these 
areas students may require alternative activities/opportunities, additional time, etc. 


Health, Hygiene, Yoga, Sports, and Physical Education 


These curricular components are important for students with SEN and improve the 
following: 


Personal health and physical development 
Movement concepts and motor skills 
Mental health including peace 
Relationships with other people 


T OO Q 


Studies and experiments (Dash, 1997) have indicated that most of the children 
with disabilities can play a number of games without any support or special effort. 
Little effort is needed to make the games adapted to children with visual and mu Itiple 
disabilities. Krejci (1998) reported that children with orthopaedic disabilities could also 
do the yogasans (yogic postures/exercises. Available research evidence also reveals 
that music, dance, and yogasans have a therapeutic effect on children with mental 
retardation, and have helped improve their attention and concentration (THPI, 2001) 


Work Education 


awareness about work ethics, appropriate work habits, and responsibility sharing. Pre- 
vocational skills training should also include development and inculcation of values 
such as honesty, punctuality, dignity of labour, respect for teamwork, and productivity 
consciousness. Students with SEN may take more time to adjust to the work setting, 
the work environment, their colleagues, and also to the idea of money management. 
Liaising between the world of work and education will also provide an opportunity to 
the employer to observe and suggest further improvements, This can also be an 
opportunity for students with SEN to get absorbed or to get selected for jobs while 
studying. This interface between the world of work and education will also help in 
changing the attitude of people in general and in creating awareness in society about 
students with SEN. In order to bring about effective liaising between the world of work 
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and education, the curriculum should be in proper harmony with the demands and 
needs of the industry. In other words, the mainstream school curriculum should provide 
the facility of vocational streaming. 


Students with SEN at the secondary and senior secondary level of schooling can be 
properly guided for a particular vocation in accordance with their abilities, aptitudes, 
and interest. The training required should be arranged as far as possible within the 
school compound or at a centre near the place of residence. The monitoring, follow-up, 
funding, and evaluation of the training should be the joint responsibility of the immediate 
family, the institution, government personnel, the NGOs, and the Panchayats. 


Evaluation 


The NCFSE (2000) was critical of the present evaluation system. Singhal (2004), studying 
the existing practices at the school level has stated that teachers regard the mainstream 
as curriculum-oriented and examination-driven, with pressures of ‘high achievement’. 
She noted that “teaching in India stands subordinated to examination and not 
examination to teaching.” Thus, the focus is on the completion of a rigid and vast 
curriculum. 


Quinn and Ryba have suggested collaborative forms of assessment for inclusive 
classrooms. According to them collaboration between, and consultation with, the 
student, parents, caregivers, and other relevant people enable educators to gain a good 
understanding of the students’ strengths and needs. They summarise the difference 
between traditional assessment methods and collaborative forms of assessment as 


follows: 
Traditional Assessment Collaborative Assessment 
Based on an ecological model 


Based on a medical model 
Focuses on deficits within the student Focuses on abilities, strengths, and 
needs of the student 


Assessment procedures are related to 


Assessment procedures are unrelated to 
the curriculum and context of learning 


the curriculum and learning context 


Team members are seen as equal in 
human dignity 


Hierarchical expect model—there 
is inequality between the student 
and the ‘examiner’ 


Assessment is a continuous process 


One-shot assessment approach 


Student is viewed as active participant 
and collaborator 


Student is viewed as passive recipient 
of assessment 


Focus is on the learning process and 
achievements of the student 


Focus is on the learning products or 
outcomes 


Parents and other relevant people are 
consulted and involved in the assessment. 


The assessment is carried out by a 
specialist working in isolation 
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Flexible Strategies for assessment and accreditation have been recommended by 
the Open File on Inclusive Education (UNESCO). Appropriate assessment enables, 
e Students who are talented and gifted to move at their natural learning pace. 
e Students who progress more slowly than their peers to move at their own pace 
whilst still being part of the content of themes and lessons. 
e — Students experiencing specific learning problems to receive creative and effective 
support to maximise their success. 
The open file gives examples from various countries with the following strategies: 
e They break or weaken the link between assessment and progression. 
* They relate assessment to broad objectives on which the curriculum is based 
rather than to the making of specified content. 
e They develop flexible forms of accreditation. 


Resources 


Many students with SEN either go to regular schools or to special schools for education. 
There are others who, because of the severity of their conditions, are educated at home 
through community-based rehabilitation services. Finally, there may be some children 
enrolled in open learning or non-formal or alternative systems of education. Whereever 
children are enrolled, the crucial issue in the development practices is to meet the 
educational needs of children and this requires resources. The need for resources to 
facilitate effective teaching may vary from school to school. However, it is generally 
believed by teachers that they definitely require the resource support of a special educator 
to assist them in providing equal opportunities to students with SEN. For example, 
teachers teaching in classes having a few children with hearing impairment were of the 
opinion that: 


The teachers felt that since they are expected to spend all day teaching classes, 
very little time was available for such preparations. For successful inclusion, teachers 
require time for planning and discussion with other teachers, special educators, and 
parents, as well as for preparation of materials. 

Other resources being used in mainstream schools include collaboration with 
special schools existing nearby. One very good example of this is the National 


Staff Development 


The effectiveness of the curriculum depends, in the long run, on the skills and attitudes 
of classroom teachers. The Open File suggests that the following demands be placed on 
teachers from the perspective of inclusive curricula: 
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° They have to become involved in curriculum development at the local level, 
and they have to be skilled in curriculum adaptation in their own classrooms. 
e They have to manage a complex range of classroom activities. 
° They have to know how to support their students’ learning without giving 
them predetermined answers. 
e They have to work outside traditional subject boundaries and in culturally 
sensitive ways. 

Sharma (2002) analysed the attitudes of teachers towards the disabled, how these 
attitudes relate to various background factors, and the ways of bringing about a change 
in the attitudes of teachers. She reported that: 

1. The willingness of teachers to include children with SEN in the general class 
depended on the children’s disabling conditions. Teachers had positive attitudes 
towards some children with specific disabilities like visual and hearing disabilities. 
Attitudes were least positive towards the intellectually impaired and those with 
behavioural problems. 

2. The severity of problems in case of locomotor and intellectual disabilities negatively. 
influenced their attitudes towards the inclusion of children with disabilities in their 
classroom. 

3. The majority of the teachers felt the need for change in the school and classroom 
infrastructure. 

4. The attitudes were found to be inversely related to the age and experience of the 

teachers teaching ordinary children. However, experience of working with the 

disabled was positively related to the attitudes of the teachers. 

Female teachers were more positive towards the inclusion of the disabled in their 

classes than their male counterparts. : 

6. Science teachers had a more positive attitude towards inclusion than those teaching 
humanities subjects. 

7. The higher the confidence in the use of teaching strategies, the more positive the 
attitude of the teacher towards the disabled. 

8. Allteachers reported that they needed more information on the types of disabilities, 
curriculum adaptation, educational implications, and skills and strategies required 
for meeting the needs of students with SEN. } 

Studying the teacher education curriculum of the District Institutes of Education 
and Training (DIETs) from the perspective of learners with SEN, Julka (2003) has 
implicated a need for all Teacher Education Institutes to ensure inclusive education 
theory and practice strategies in their programmes. At present, there are no specific 
provisions in the form of trained teacher educators, resource materials, and standardised 
inputs on learners with SEN in the in-service programmes of the DIETs. In the pre- 
service programme, only one optional paper or one unit in a compulsory paper are the 
inputs provided. Training programmes under DPEP, and now the SSA, cover this 
component, but it needs to be strengthened and made more relevant to the needs of the 


teachers from the perspective of inclusive education. 


u 


VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Major recommendations of the paper are as follows: 
> Make all early education and care programmes (from 0-6 years) sensitive and 


responsive to the special needs of children. 
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Make all schools inclusive by: 
* Enforcing without exception the neighborhood school policy 
e Removing physical barriers 
¢ _ Reviewing barriers created by admission procedures (Screening, identification, 
parental interaction, selection and evaluation), this should include private 
schools 
* Building the capacity of teachers to function in an inclusive setting 
e Making the curriculum flexible and appropriate to accommodate the diversity 
of school children including those with disability in both cognitive and non- 
cognitive areas 
* Making support services available in the form of technology (including ICT), 
teaching-learning materials and specialists 
e Involving parents, family, and the community at all stages of education 
Gear all teacher education programmes (both pre-service and in-service) to develop 
pedagogical skills required in inclusive classrooms. 
Correlate the style of teaching to the learning styles of all children. 
Mobilise special schools as resource centres for providing support to inclusive 
schools. 
Develop partnerships with institutions of higher learning and governmental 
organisations and NGOs to promote participation of children with disabilities in all 
aspects of education. 
Reduce class size to a maximum of 30 students and a maximum of 20 in case the 
class includes children with SEN. 
Make the class teacher responsible for all the children in the class. In case special 
Support is required on account of SN, this should be in the form of assistance to 
the class teacher. 
Regard all special teachers ina given school as full-fledged members of the school 
community, 
Make all curriculum-related policies and programmes inclusive in nature to 
effectively address issues related to the education of children with SEN. 
Develop perspective and skills in all administrators including school principals for 
planning and executing programmes based on the philosophy of inclusion. 
Develop strengths and abilities of all children rather than highlighting limitations. 
Recognising diversity among learners, the medium of instruction should include 


For effective delivery of education in the inclusive mode, all teacher education (in- 
service and pre-service) must be restructured. 

Education must aim at developing a system by which abstract concepts are 
effectively communicated to children with varying learning styles, including those 
using sign language, Braille, etc. 
To inculcate respect for diversity and the concept of an inclusive society the teacher 
education programmes and the curriculum framework should incorporate a 
component of human rights education. ; 
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> To nurture all aspects of personality, viz., cognitive, affective, and connotative, games, 
dance, drama, music, and art and craft must be given equal importance and value. 

> Admission, retention, and full participation of children in all aspects of education, 
must not be subject to any criteria based on assessment tests and judgment by 
professionals and experts, including psycho-medical certificates. 

>  Nochild with disabilities should be asked to produce certificates either for admission, 
examination, getting support facilities/scholarships, etc. 

> Reject the policy to fail students, vis-a-vis enabling each child to overcome perceived 
difficulties. 

>  Inculcate among students with SEN critical thinking, decision-making, problem- 
solving and other coping or life skills in order to promote their self-reliance and 
independent living capabilities. 

» Interpret SEN more broadly and do not restrict its interpretation to the definitions 
given in the PWD Act. 

> Do not subject the admission, retention, getting support facilities, scholarships, 
and full participation of children in all aspects of education, to any criteria based 
on assessment tests, judgment by professionals and experts, including psycho- 
medical certificates. 


VII. THe Tasks AHEAD 


For years the education system has provided special education and related services to 
students with SN and systematically developed a dual service delivery system comprising 
different settings, different curricula, different services, and different service providers 
for students with and without SN. But now in the context of the struggle to affirm and 
guarantee the rights of the disabled, the ethics of the dual system are being questioned. 
The common system, which would bring ‘all’ on a common platform, is being thought 
of as a better option. 

It is, therefore, important to bring about a number of reforms at various levels in 
order to develop a’school for all’ having an inclusive curriculum. The curriculum needs 
to be balanced in such a way that it is common for all, and yet takes account of the 
individual needs of all learners. It is also important to take into consideration pedagogical 
issues. The curriculum should be accessible to all children, and, for this, specialist 
support would be required. Care then has to be exercised to ensure that learners with 
special needs are not segregated from the mainstream by providing this specialist 
support. How the school organises itself to be an effective school by taking care of 
individual needs of all pupils is another issue to be considered. While being flexible in 
the timetable and delivery of the curriculum, the school should also provide for the 
resource support needed in the form of special educators, assistive devices, and teaching- 
learning material. The professional development of teachers and educators is an 
important issue and must incorporate attitude change, and the knowledge and skills 
necessary to lead to an inclusive society. Finally, no initiative towards inclusive education 
would be complete without collaborating with parents and without the external support 
of NGOs and special schools for providing inputs on training, curriculum delivery, 
assessment, etc. 
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EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


“If we are to teach real peace in the world we shall have to begin with children.” 
- Mahatma Gandhi 


- Maria Montessori 


“All education is for peace”. 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Peace as an integrative perspective for school curriculum is an idea whose time has 
come. Education for peace, as distinguished from peace education, acknowledges the 
goal of promoting a culture of peace as the shaping purpose of the enterprise of 
education. If implemented with vigour and vision, education for peace can make learning 
joyful and meaningful. 

Peace and education for peace are then defined and the need to introduce education 
for peace in the school curriculum viewed from the global and national perspective, 
albeit very briefly. Education for peace requires a reduction in curriculum load. Peace 
offers a contextually appropriate and pedagogically gainful point of coherence for all 
values. The complementarity of peace and justice is underlined. In the event of a conflict 
of interests between the two, the claims of justice must take precedence over the 
dynamics of peace, for the sake of peace in the long run, lest peace becomes a repressive 
or retrograde ideology. The need to do justice to teachers is argued and the setting up 
of Teachers’ Tribunals is proposed to address this basic need. Inner peace is identified 
as the seed of peace, but a note of caution is struck against misunderstanding inner 
peace as escapism and sanctified selfishness. 

The reality of an alarming increase in violence, especially in school life, is reckoned. 
A pedagogy for peace is then outlined. The pivotal role that teachers play in learning 
envisaged as education for peace as well as the need to turn schools into nurseries for 
peace is examined. 

The paper then examines, in some detail, the major frontiers for education for peace 
in the Indian context. This is done with reference, mainly, to the two major goals of 
education; namely, education for personality formation and education for responsible 
citizenship. Citizenship, not a religion, is what all Indians share in common. The major 
frontiers of education for peace are: (a) peace-orienting individuals through education 
(b) nurturing in students the social skills and outlook needed to live together in harmony 
(c) reinforcing social justice, as envisaged in the Constitution (d) the need and duty to 
propagate the secular culture (e) education as a catalyst for activating a democratic 
culture (f) the scope for promoting national integration through education and (g) 
education for peace as a lifestyle movement. 

Attention is then turned to examining the major issues and concerns that an effective 
implementation of education for peace needs to engage. They include: teacher education, 
textbook writing, school setting, evaluation, media literacy, parent-teacher partnership 
and the need to address the practical implications of integration as the preferred strategy 
for implementing education for peace. 
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The paper then attempts to outline the curriculum contents for education for peace. 
Education for peace is not envisaged to be a separate subject that would augment 
curriculum load further, but a perspective from which all subjects are to be taught. 
Contents are identified with reference to the goals of education for peace as identified in 
this paper. 

(a) The primary school years could focus, mainly, on laying the value foundations for 
personality formation as well as developing the social skills it takes to live together 
in harmony. Focus could then shift gradually to a perspective on peace, especially 
to enable students to understand the value-foundations of peace. The area of special 
emphasis here is the need to promote skills for peaceful resolution of conflicts. 


In the upper primary years, students could be enabled to see the culture of peace 
from the perspective of Indian history, philosophy and culture. 


(b 


(c) Thereafter education for peace could focus more on citizenship education. A brief 
introduction to the basic features and ethos of the Constitution is what is envisaged 
here. The emphasis can shift, thereafter to “peace as a lifestyle movement”. Students 
can be made aware of the need to make lifestyles conducive to the integrity of 
creation and stability of society. The various challenges to national unity can be 
the focus thereafter. The main emphasis here must be to promote an attitude of 
respect for diversity and differences. Students need also to be aware of the various 
hindrances to unity. 


(d) At the plus two level, the foci of education for peace could be (a) understanding the 
logic, modes and expressions of violence, (b) skills for an objective understanding 
of issues, and (c) developing a global perspective on peace. 


A set of suggestions aimed at making the implementation of education for peace 
effective and enjoyable are made. 

The paper concludes by identifying some of the basic assumptions that shape the 
approach to education for peace. They are: (a) schools can be nurseries for peace, (b) 
teachers can be social healers, (c) education for peace can humanize education as a 
whole, (d) the skills and orientation of peace promote life-long excellence, (e) and justice 
is integral to peace 

A plea is made, then, to turn education for peace into a people’s movement. A few 
notes of caution are struck. The enterprise of education must be cleansed of social and 
genderinjustice; for what is tainted with injustice cannot be a vehicle of peace. Letting 
the minds of children -the citizens of tomotrow- to be warped with violence is a serious 
issue and it needs to be acknowledged and addressed with the seriousness and urgency 
it merits. Peace, not less than war, needs to be pursued with single-hearted vigour and 
undeviating sense of purpose. Education for peace, being a pioneering move, must be 
implemented with vision and determination. A casual or half-hearted attempt could 
trivialize peace and aggravate cynicism about its efficacy. 
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I. CONCEPTS AND CONCERNS 


Peace, as an integrative perspective for school curriculum, is an idea whose time has 
come. The purpose of education, as defined by Daniel Webster, is greater than the 
propagation of knowledge. 
“Knowledge does not comprise all that is contained in the larger term of 
education. The feelings are to be disciplined. The passions are to be restrained. 
True and worthy motives are to be inspired. . . And pure morality is to be 
inculcated in all circumstances.” 


Education for peace is different from peace education. In the latter, peace is a subject 
in the syllabus. In the former, peace becomes the shaping vision of education. This 
implies a paradigm shift in the total transaction of education. Currently, the enterprise 
of education is driven by Market forces. Education for peace is not allergic to the Market. 
But it does not recognize the Market as the purpose of education. The Market is only a 
part of our life-world. Education for peace is education for life, and not merely training 
for a livelihood. Equipping individuals with the values, skills and attitudes they need 
to be wholesome persons who live in harmony with others and are responsible citizens 
is the goal of education for peace. 

Historically, moral instruction and value education were the precursors of education 
for peace. They share much in common. Religion, according to the NCFSE of 2000, is a 
source of value generation. Values and attitudes are the building blocks of the culture 
of peace. What, then, is unique to education for peace? Why should we bother ourselves, 
or burden students, with a new perspective? 

Education for peace calls for a significant reduction, not an increase, in curriculum 
load. Peace embodies the joy of living. Learning, from the peace perspective, has to bea 
joyful experience. Joy is of the essence of life. Peace is not unrelated to pace. Hurry and 
worry sour the joy of learning and undermine the harmony of life and learning today. It 
is to this stark reality that the increasing incidence of suicide among students draw 
our attention. 

Value education is subsumed in education for peace, but is not identical with it. 
Peace is a contextually appropriate and pedagogically gainful point of coherence for 
values. Peace concretizes the purpose of values and motivates their internalisation. 
Without such a framework, the integration of values into the learning process remains 
a non-starter. Educating for peace is, thus, the ideal strategy for contextualizing and 
operationalizing value education. Values are internalized through experience, which is 
woefully lacking in the classroom-centred and exclusively cognitive approach to 
teaching. Education for peace calls for a liberation of learning from its classroom- 
confinement and its transformation into a celebration of awareness enlivened with the 
delight of discovery. 

Education for peace contextualizes learning. We live in an age of unprecedented 
violence, locally, nationally and globally. It is a serious matter that schools, which are 
meant to be nurseries of peace, become transmission points for violence. The alumnus 
of a well-known college in Delhi, to take a recent example, was found to be running a 
kidnapping racket in Patna. Consider what an experienced, urban school teacher has 
to say on the change that has come about in the school setting. “There is a quantum 
leap in violence. The words children use are violent. Their tastes and games are violent. 
Their relationships are violent. But I don’t blame them. They come from violent homes”. 

Now listen to the anguish of a sweeper in a South Indian school, lest we presume 
that only students are vulnerable to violence. She was interviewed by a member of the 
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Focus Group on Education for Peace in the course of a survey conducted for this position 
paper. 


Wu He Become A GOONDA or TERRORIST? 


“I was 10 years old when my father died in the Satyagraha movement in 1945. Mahatmaji 
came to see us. Here, look at this - my treasure - (she points to a charka and a white 
cap). He gave me this and said, “do not weep, your father is a hero. come join the 
Vanaraseva”. My elder brother was also in the movement with Indira. We were illiterate 
in today’s sense because we did not attend school, Now I eel we were educated. We 
had these great leaders of the nation to teach us. My grandson, this little fellow, is just 
13 years now. I have been taking care of him since his mother died 10 years ago. He 
was a nice, kind, truthful and patient child until one day he spoke the truth and got 
beaten up so badly that one of his limbs was broken. When the school inspector asked 
the children about the school, the teachers and the facilities, he stood up boldly and 
spoke. He told the inspector about a boy who was allowed to copy in the science exam, 
because he was the Headmaster's nephew. The inspector took action on the Headmaster 
and the HM beat this boy. He engaged some gangsters to beat him up. I went to the 
police but to no effect. Today this boy is changed. He gets his way by intimidating 
others. He has shifted to another school. He is a hero in the new school because of his 
physical might. I do not believe that children learn violence at home. They learn it from 
school. I have lived all my life as a Gandhian believing in ‘Satya’ and ‘Ahimsa’ but can 
I die peacefully when my own Jlesh and blood engage in ‘hinsa’? Please do something 
to change the school learning. Merely talking to them about peace is insufficient we 
need to train them in peace - “peace training”. Gandhi trained us in Satya and Ahimsa 
for ‘Shantimargam’. You tell me that all this is done in Delhi - tell them to wakeup at 
least now - they have Gandhiji's blessings. Go ahead and teach children ‘Shanti’. I 
sometimes have nightmares about this little fellow. Will he turn out to be a terrorist or a 
goonda? How can I give him these treasures (the charaka and cap) when he has no 
belief in Ahimsa?” 


Tulasiamma: a 70-year old Sweeper in a school in Tamil Nadu 


Tulasiamma is not a one-off island of anxiety. She has innumerable counterparts 

in urban India. It is not physical violence that worries every one of them, but wordless 
emotional violence. They are not worried if their children might turn into terrorists. But 
they worry if they would ever have a soul-filling heart-to-heart with their children. 
Increasing emotional alienation, resulting in the erosion of togetherness and the virtual 
death of communication at home, is the substance of their silent suffering. And it 
portends to assume epidemic proportions, Alienation is the seed of violence. In alienation, 
even silence becomes violence. It needs to be asked if we are not spreading alienation, 
albeit unwittingly, through education by undermining the affective, relational and 
experiential aspects of learning. Education of this kind turns children into cerebral 
machines that master facts and are mastered by them. But it leaves them deficient in 
emotional and relational skills. As a result, the more ‘achievement-oriented’ a person is 
the less able he tends to be in relating to people, even dear ones, sensitively, reciprocally 
and responsibly. Lopsided development, marked by deficient social imagination, makes 
children vulnerable to violence. Ina Survey conducted for this position paper, 18% of 
the children interviewed were found to be taking pleasure in various acts of violence. 
They enjoy activities like stoning little pups and kittens, pinching off flower buds, holding 
butterflies between their fingers. Older children engage in eve-teasing and ragging to 
the extent that this becomes, sometimes, fatal. 
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Faith in violence as a quick-fix problem-solver is an emerging epidemic. Even more 
worrisome than crude eruptions of physical violence is violence ensconcing itself in our 
craving for achievement and effectiveness. If this country of a billion people does not 
win an Olympic gold medal, it is not because we do not develop talents or work hard 
with a vigorous sense of purpose, but only because we lack the ‘killer instinct’. 
Opposition parties prefer, not to debate, but to ‘drive’ their points home by ‘holding the 
parliament to ransom’. Not even routine things can work, we assume, unless it is 
launched ‘on a war-footing’. Our eagerness to ‘eradicate’ illiteracy, likewise, is not 
matched by our keenness to ‘promote’ education. Young people, to get ‘get a kick’ out 
of their birthday parties, turn them into birthday ‘bashes’. Rather than go out for a 
drive, they ‘hit the road’ and have ‘a spin’. Why, we even talk of ‘launching peace offensives’ 
or ‘waging peace’. 

Agenda wars in work places, gender-wars in homes, propaganda wars in the public 
space. The result? Children grow up schooled in violence, unawares. The worst 
disservice to a nation is to infect the minds of its children with violence. This is done 
actively by indoctrinating young minds with ideologies of violence. It is also done passively 
by denying them integrative ideals and universal values. The citizens of tomorrow need 
to be empowered to choose the way of peace: lest, by default, they stray into the blind 
alleys of violence. ‘Violence literacy’ portends to be universal. 

But escalating violence is not the only, or even the most important. reason for re- 
orienting eduction to peace, just as the need to avoid accidents is not the main reason 
why a car needs to be roadworthy. Accidents must be avoided at all costs. But one does 
not own a car only to avoid accidents. One does so, primarily, to reach desired 
destinations. Education is a nation’s tryst with destiny. We owe it to our country to 
ensure that the education we impart is conducive to the health and wholeness of India. 
Peace is a prime requirement for progress and national integration. Conflicts dissipate 
our collective energy and destroy the framework for quality of life, even when the material 
resources for it are available. Implementing education for peace is not only an appropriate 
strategy for conflict resolution and conflict avoidance, but also a pro-active investment 
into realizing ‘the India of our dreams’. Every society in every age has acknowledged 
peace as a noble and necessary ideal. The great spiritual teachers of the past were, in 
their own ways, educators for peace. 

No value is either absolute or self-sufficient. Values are complementary and inter- 
dependent. A value becomes counter-productive when pursued in isolation from other 
values. Loyalty, for instance, is a value. But when loyalty excludes truth, it degenerates 
into sycophancy. Truth speaking, devoid of love, hurts rather than heals. Peace, likewise, 
becomes an alibi for oppression when del-linked from a commitment to justice. Injustice 
subverts peace. The most pervasive forms of systemic injustice in our context are 
discriminations and disabilities based on caste and gender, both of which -vitiated 
further by poverty- continue to rob millions of children of their the right to education 
and dignity in school. Caste-and-gender-based injustices continue to subvert education 
as a fundamental right. Addressing and rectifying these aberrations is a core agenda in 
education for peace. Denial of access to basic education perpetuates political, economic 
and social injustice against the underprivileged, prejudices about them and their 
exclusion from the mainstream of national life. In a society marked by multiple pockets 
of endemic injustice, the demands of justice must take precedence over the claims of 
peace, paradoxically, for the sake of peace. 

Inner peace is the kernel of collective peace. Without this, one may be restless even 
ina haven of calm. In contrast, one who is at peace with himself could stay calm in the 
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eye of a storm. This inner peace should not, however, be misunderstood as a state of 
self-centred apathy, or wilful blindness to human suffering. Peace implies the ability to 
respond to the encircling suffering and needs in ways that affirm faith in the dawn 
beyond the darkness. It is in the presence, not the absence of turbulence, that the 
capacity for peace is tested and proved. The ability to respond justly and affirmatively 
to the needs and sufferings of others is the hallmark of authentic inner peace. Also, 
inner peace is a precondition for pro-active solidarity. It is not an exclusive obsession 
with peace for oneself, but a commitment to peace for all. It includes, besides, the fortitude 
to recognize, renounce, resist, and remove whatever undermines peace for all. 

The foremost challenge before education for peace, that deserves special mention at 
the outset itself, is the need to do justice to teachers. We expect a great deal from teachers: 
and the burden of expectations continues to mount. But the duty to do justice to teachers 
is overlooked. Teachers’ day is observed: but we turn a blind eye to how teachers live 
their days. They are underpaid or, in some states, paid erratically. In hundreds and 
thousands of cases, teachers are actually paid a great deal less than the salaries shown 
on paper. Many of them had to pay huge bribes for their jobs and feel demoralized and 
aggrieved. Thousands live in smouldering resentment. Even the most lowly worker in 
the organized sector can have recourse to labour courts for the redressal of grievances. 
There is no corresponding provision for teachers. It is necessary therefore, to set upa 
constitutionally empowered National Tribunal for Teachers with branches in every 
state and union territory to address and redress the grievances of teachers. In large 
states like UP, MP and Bihar, it might be necessary to have more than one branch to 
ensure accessibility, affordability and promptitude. Doing justice to teachers is crucial 
for implementing education for peace. 

Education for peace seeks to nurture the knowledge, skills, attitudes and values 
that comprise a culture of peace. It is a long-term pro-active strategy to nurture peaceful 
persons who resolve conflicts non-violently. Education for peace is holistic. It embraces 
the physical, emotional, intellectual and social growth of children within a framework 
of human values. Recognizing peace as holistic carries two major implications for 
education for peace. (a) Peace involves all aspects and dimensions of human existence 


and self-control. Self-suffering, if need be, is to be preferred to inflicting violence on 
others. Gandhiji’s concept of peace includes: 

(a) Absence of tensions, conflicts, and all forms of violence including terrorism and 

war. Peace implies the capacity to live together in harmony. This calls for non- 
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violent ways of resolving conflicts. Diversity occasions conflicts but conflicts do 

not have to eventuate into violence. 

(b) Creation of non-violent social systems, i.e. society free from structural violence. 
The duty to practice justice: social, economic, cultural and political. Hunger is 

systemic violence. 


(c) Absence of exploitation and injustice of every kind. 


(d) International cooperation and understanding. The creation of a just world order, 
marked by a willingness to share earth’s resources to meet the needs of all. The 
need to shift from greed to need. 


(e) Ecological balance and conservation. Adoption of lifestyles conducive to the 
wholeness of creation. 


(f) Peace of mind, or the psycho-spiritual dimension of peace. 


Peace begins with the individual and spreads to the family, to the community, to 
the nation and to the global village. Promoting a culture of peace involves, hence, a 
two-pronged strategy. The members of a society need to be oriented to peace rather 
than violence. At the same time, social, economic and political systems have to be 
reoriented to peace. The discipline of peace must shape our way of life. Education is 
vital for the effectiveness of both strategies. For this to happen education has to go 
beyond the warehousing of information to a celebration of awareness, which is facilitated 
best through education for peace. 


II. A Brier BACKGROUND 


(a) Initiatives: international and national 


We are at present halfway through the decade for the promotion of culture of peace 
approved by the UN General Assembly in 1999. 2000-2010 was declared by the 
UNESCO as the International Decade for Promotion of a Culture of Peace and Non- 
violence for the Children of the World. The last five decades have witnessed several 
significant advocacies for education for peace. UNESCO’s recommendations on 
education for international understanding, peace, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms (1974) and UNESCO's 1994 action plan for education for peace, human rights 
and democracy, endorsed by 144 countries, are two of the prominent landmarks. ASPnet 
was launched by UNESCO in 1953 to promote international understanding and peace. 
As of 2003, ASPnet includes 7500 institutions ranging from nursery schools to teacher 
training institutions in 170 countries. The network is dedicated to the pursuit of peace, 
liberty, justice and human development. 

An innovative pilot project on ‘peace and disarmament education’ is being 
implemented in four countries. Albania, Niger, Peru and Cambodia by the UN 
Department of Disarmament Affairs (UNDDA) and the Hague Appeal for Peace (HAP). 
The Centre for Research on Education for peace (CERPE) in the University of Heifer, 
Israel, functioning since in 1998 serves as an interdisciplinary and international forum 
for the scholarly study of education for peace. The center has undertaken a number of 
research projects on education for peace. The Earth and Peace Education Associates 
International (EPE) New York is yet another organization which promotes basic values 
related to peace viz. sustainability, non-violence, social justice, intergenerational equity 
and participatory decision-making. Besides these, a number of organisations around 
the world are working for peace. 
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Many institutions in the country are working for the promotion of peace particularly 
Gandhian ideas of peace like Gandhi Peace Foundation, Gandhi Smriti and Darshan 
Samriti, Gandhian Institute of Studies, and Jaipur Peace Foundation being some of 
the examples. It is regrettable that peace studies continue to be neglected by Indian 
academic institutions. Given our philosophical tradition of ahimsa, cultural heritage 
of peaceful co-existence and the Gandhian legacy of non-violent resolution of conflicts 
that inspires heroes and sagas of peace in other parts of the world, this state of affairs 
should embarrass us. 

Although NGOs have been contributing to different aspects of peace studies viz. 
human rights, gender discrimination, environment etc. they do not impact education 
adequately at the school level. There is need for networking among all such institutions 
in order to enhance their effectiveness. 


(b) Policy Perspectives: a brief overview 


The approach to education in the pre-British period, as the Report of the University 
Education Commission (1962) points out, was shaped by the awareness that “education 
should not stop with the development of intellectual powers but must provide the student 
.. .a code of behaviour based on fundamental principles of ethics and religion.” The 
British Period, in contrast, marked a hiatus in the history of education. The Raj was 
negative, even allergic, to religious and moral education. The Education Commission 
of 1882, however, ventured to recommend the inclusion of moral education, which the 
Government dismissed as “impractical” in 1884. 

The Report of the Central Advisory Board of 1944-46, however, markeda departure 
in the thinking on the subject. It recognized that “religion in the widest sense should 
inspire all education and that a curriculum devoid of ethical basis will prove barren in 
the end.” This did not, however, result in any change on the ground. The special 
committee, under the Chairmanship of Bishop G. D. Barne, appointed to study the 
feasibility of implementing this recommendation, came to the conclusion that religious 
education should be “the responsibility of the home and community to which the pupil 
belongs.” 

The Report of the Secondary Education Commission of 1952-53 is a significant 
landmark in the thinking on moral and religious education. It identified character 
building as the defining goal of education. “The supreme end of the educative process 
should be the training of the character and personality of students in sucha way that 
they will be able to realize their full potentialities and contribute to the well-being of the 
community.” The Report prescribed moral instruction as the means to achieve this 


The Report of the University Education Commission (1962) struck a more confident 
note. “If we exclude spiritual training in our institutions,” the Report warns, “we would 
be untrue to our whole historical development.” The Report then goes on to make a 


way of life based on the Indian outlook on religion, free from dogmas, rituals and 
assertions.” The Education Commission of 1964-66 put the spotlight on “education 
and national development,” from which perspective it identified the ‘absence of provision 
for education in social, moral and Spiritual values’ as a serious defect in the curriculum. 
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The Commission recommended that these values be taught ‘with the help, wherever 
possible, of the ethical teachings of great religions’. Agreeing with the Sri Prakasa 
Committee Report it recommended ‘direct moral instruction’ for which ‘one or two periods 
a week should be set aside in the school time-table’. 

The National Policy on Education (1986) expressed concern over ‘the erosion of 
essential values and an increasing cynicism in society’. It advocated turning education 
into ‘a forceful tool for the cultivation of social and moral values’. Education should 
‘foster universal and eternal values, oriented towards the unity and integration of our 
people’. The Programme of Action of 1992 tried to integrate the various components of 
value education into the curriculum at all stages of school education, including the 
secondary stage. 

The National Curriculum Framework for School Education (2000), echoing the 
National Policy on Education (1986), lamented the “erosion of the essential social, moral 
and spiritual values and an increase in cynicism at all levels.” Against this backdrop, 
the Framework advanced a plea to integrate value education into the curriculum. What 
was required, however “is not religious education but education about religions, their 
basics, the values inherent therein and also a comparative study of the philosophy of 
all religions.” The Framework prescribed an integrative approach. Value education and 
education about religions should be ‘judiciously integrated with all subjects of study’. 

The shift of focus, over the decades, from religious and moral education to education 
for peace, via value education, parallels the shifting sense and sensitivities in the larger 
context of education. Remedies point to maladies. The acceptance of education for peace 
as a necessary ingredient of holistic education in the western context was driven by 
deepening anxietiés about the rise and spread of violence. A similar pattern is obtained 
in our context as well. 


III. An APPROACH TO EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


The peace opportunities latent in the curriculum are maximized when the school 
atmosphere is imbued with peace values and attitudes. Teacher-student interactions, 
lesson designs in textbooks, the pedagogic approach, and the total life of the school 
must all be oriented to peace. 

The pedagogic strategy for education for peace presupposed in this paper is that of 
integration. Integration is the ideal, especially because peace is an integrative and all- 
embracing concept. The integrated approach is to be understood from two angles. At 
the broader level, integration is when all the activities of the school, curricular as well 
as co-curricular, are geared to education for peace. At the classroom level, peace 
dimensions are woven into the contents of the lessons which are treated also as the 
means for helping students to imbibe peace values. Here, emphasis is not merely on 
acquisition of knowledge but also on the process through which peace is achieved. 

The integrated approach has an edge over the “separate subject approach” from a 
number of points of view - psychological, motivational and pedagogical. From the 
cognitive and developmental point of view, constructivist psychology has established 
that children construct knowledge holistically. When knowledge is embedded in 
appropriate contexts, it becomes more meaningful and enjoyable for the learners. In 
the integrated approach, the lessons and topics become the vehicles to convey peace 
messages in meaningful contexts. This approach not only makes the subject matter 
wholesome and situated but also motivates students to learn and relate what they 
learn to their own settings. It provides contexts and connections to explore, think, reflect 
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and internalize positive dispositions. The integrated approach must be reflected in the 
totality of educational programmes in schools and permeate the school curriculum 
and co-curriculum. Every teacher becomes a peace educator. Teacher-student 
interactions, textbook lessons and the pedagogy for teaching them, the school 
management and administrative staff too must be oriented to education for peace. 


(a) Stage-specific approach 


The primary stage of education is the ideal time for laying the foundation of peace- 
oriented personality. These years comprise the formative period in the life of students: 
At this stage, students are comparatively less burdened. The number of students who 
could be exposed to education for peace is maximum during this phase. Thereafter, 
students begin to drop out. Therefore, this is the stage in which focused attention 
should be paid to laying the foundation for a culture of peace through education. “It is 
easier to build a child,” says a proverb, “than to repair an adult”, 

The value ingredients of a peace-oriented personality include: hygiene of self and 
surroundings, respect for others and elders, dignity of labour, honesty, love, sharing 
and cooperation, tolerance, regularity, punctuality, responsibility etc. All children are 
naturally loving and kind, imbued also with the potential to be otherwise. Hence the 
need to affirm and fortify what is constructive, as well as forestall violent tendencies, in 
them. Education for peace for primary school children is about helping children enjoy 
and celebrate diversity, beauty and harmony in nature. They must be encouraged to 
develop the skills it takes to be at home with others (esp. the art of listening) and with 
nature (aesthetic sensitivity and a sense of responsibility). 

As children grow older and reach the middle school stage, they begin to grasp 
abstract thoughts. In a limited way they develop the capacity to think rationally and 
relationally about the various happenings in their surroundings. A crucial issue for 
children at this stage is that of relating to other children and their status in peer groups. 
Since the school brings together children from multiple religious, cultural and regional 
backgrounds, students need to be equipped with cognitive competence to understand 
the values underlying democracy, equality, justice, dignity and human rights. They 
need to respond positively to cultural plurality and appreciate the importance of peaceful 
coexistence. 

This is the appropriate stage for developing skills for information handling, creative 
thinking, self reflection and self-discipline which will enable them to participate in groups 
and relate to others responsibly, negotiate conflicts with understanding, and develop 
an informed aversion to various forms of violence like communalism and discrimination 
on the basis of gender, caste, class, and religion. Besides, they need to develop 
discernment to respond with maturity to corruption, misleading advertisements and 
whatever is violent and unhealthy in the media. Above all, they need to be educated in 
the basics of becoming responsible citizens of a socialist, secular democracy. 

In the secondary and senior secondary stage students become aware gradually of 
their identity. They are on the threshold of becoming independent persons, though still 

deficient in maturity. The resulting confusion leads to conflict with peers, parents and 
teachers. During this phase, their skills for rational thinking, communication, and self 
discipline are tested. They need training to resolve, through dialogue and negotiation, 
the conflicts they are sure to encounter in day-to-day interactions. They need to develop 
awareness also about inter- relationships and interdependence in global and ecological 
contexts, so that they form a wider perspective on justice, peace and non-violence. It is 
important to enable them to be not only recipients of peace but active makers of peace 
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who can think for others and help them. They need to be at peace with themselves as 
evolved human beings who are peaceful and non-violent not for being weak, but because 
of their commitment to peace based on larger awareness and rational thinking. 

(b) Teachers as Peace Builders 


Some News Headings 


Teacher molests eight year old (H.T.4.12.04) ; 
Teacher blinds boy with pen (class III student, fault not attentive in class) H.T. 20.1.05 


Class III student thrashed for spelling error (H.T.16.2.05) 
Teacher pulls out five year-old’s hair, keeps her standing (for not bringing a plastic 
bag to carry some art assignments). H.T.17.3.05 


For students, teachers are role-models. Therefore, teachers play a role, unwittingly, in 
propagating violence if they are not oriented to peace. As the saying goes, ‘what I teach 
is what I know and what I educate is what I am’, A teacher's prime responsibility is to 
help students become good human beings, motivated to fulfil their true potential not 
only for their own benefit but also for the betterment of the society as.a whole. Hence it 
is that a teacher is compared to a gardener who plants seeds of knowledge and good 
values, waters them with care and kindness, and removes weeds of ignorance. Good 
teachers model peace values even when they do not preach peace. These include the 
art of listening, the humility to acknowledge and correct one’s mistakes, assuming 
responsibility for one’s actions, sharing concerns and helping each other to solve 
problems transcending differences. 

A teacher who imposes ‘discipline’ in the classroom only by intimidating children 
with blows and slaps role-models violence as the sole problem-solving strategy. The 
teacher's role in creating a positive climate in the classroom is of paramount importance. 
fer attitudes, values and relationships determine the nature of classroom climate. A 
teacher who, from a peace perspective, can critically evaluate her attitudes, habitual 
modes of thinking and approach to teaching -what one teaches and what is the carry- 
over values of what is taught and how it is taught- is an asset for eduction for peace. 

Children close their ears to advice and open their eyes to example. This is especially 
true in the Indian context where teachers are respected as the fountainheads of 
knowledge and wisdom. Students will learn peace values only if these are modelled by 
their teachers and elders. If there is a mismatch between what adults do and what they 
say, students will imitate what is done. Teachers need to be aware of the effect of their 
behaviour on students, Instead of exhorting students to ‘care for others,’ for example, it 
is more effective to practise this value and let students construct their own 
understanding of it. 


(c) Pedagogic Skills and Strategies 


The common pedagogic goal for teachers is syllabus and examination oriented. In peace- 
oriented pedagogy, the focus is not merely on retention of concepts or memorization of 
texts or achieving individual goals and excellence but learning to reflect, share, care 
and collaborate with each other. Every topic/lesson has peace-laden (hidden or explicit) 
components, which need to be transacted with deliberate planning from a positive and 
humanistic perspective. The methods of teaching should be creative. child-centred, 
largely experiential and participatory. These include creation of appropriate learning 
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experiences, discussion, debates, presentation, group and co-operative projects, 
depending on student’s maturity level and the subject content. The teacher and school 
may devise other context-specific Strategies to develop among students a sense of 
openness and comprehension about diverse cultures, histories and fundamental shared 
values. There is ample scope in the syllabi of various subject areas for teaching students 
the importance of adopting peaceful means for resolving disagreement and conflicts to 
eschew violence; and these need to be taken full advantage of by teachers. 

Presenting lessons from a humanistic and positive perspective is basic to education. 
Teaching should awaken positive feelings and experiences, help in understanding self, 
encourage openness to inquiry in raising questions, explore, discover and construct 
understanding of values and provide opportunity to apply knowledge of values. 
Strategies like questions, stories, anecdotes, games, experiments discussions, dialogues, 
value clarification, examples, analogies, metaphors, role play, and simulation are helpful 
in promoting peace through teaching-learning. Some peace values may be more 
appropriately inculcated while teaching a particular subject at a particular stage or 
grade, while others are better integrated with other subjects in a different grade. Thus 
subject - appropriate and stage/grade -appropriate strategies vis-a-vis values need to 
be delineated. 

In all these, what stands out is the crucial role that the teacher plays in an approach 
to education that promotes a culture of peace. The fact that learning has to be necessarily 
pupil-oriented does not contradict this. Learning can be pupil-oriented only if the teacher 
facilitates it. It would be naive to understand the pupil-oriented approach in a way that 
devalues the role that the teacher plays in the learning process. For education for peace, 
a great deal depends on the peace-motivation of teachers, especially in the integrated 


experience in the school offers for the cause of peace. 

Some examples of teaching-learning activities are suggested below for integration 
in the subject content. The teacher is the best judge where to use them, 
Children could be asked to: 

* Demonstrate the many ways one can show respect to elders at home and 
school. - How do we show respect while asking for things, listening or talking? 
(Environmental Studies /Language) 

* Express the meaning of the word ‘cooperation’ in different ways (Language) 

* Demonstrate, using puppets, how to resolve conflicts peacefully through the 
usage of proper words and gestures (EVS/Language) 

* Imagine a peaceful world and what it would it be like (Social Science) 

* Describe how anger destroys peace (Social Science / Language) 

e Explain the paradox: everyone wants a peaceful world, but it is not there. 
Why? Analyse the factors that come in the way of peace. (Social Science) 

* Identify the changes we need to bring about, if we are to have a peaceful 
world, These changes include also changes in respect of one’s own feelings 

and values (Social Science) 

* Identify as many activities as possible that indicate the good that we can do 
to others with our hands. (Language) 
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* Complete an incomplete story in different ways with peace messages 
(Language) 

e Express different ways/emotions/gestures to show that they are supportive 
and caring to a person in a wheel chair (Language) 

e Role-play different objects like trees, broom, various civic facilities, showing 
how they benefit us. (EVS/Language) 

* Provide a story, poem, quotation based on the picture displayed on a chart. 
The story, besides being original, may carry some social/moral message 
(Language) 

* Write a story on tolerance, sensitivity to others etc. Collect newspaper 
chippings, magazines, articles on different themes/creating and create a wall 
magazine (Language). 

* Improvise the solution for a problem affecting weaker students through 
teamwork, utilizing available resource. (EVS/Social Sciences) 

> Show an object e.g. flower, and ask students to write a few lines, a poem ora 
song, comparing the qualities of a flower or other objects with those of a good 
human being (Language) 

* Compose various value-words, using a set of letters, given to them. Examples: 
qualities like honesty and truthfulness, making new associations among them 
(Language) 

+ Compose a poem or a song depicting values like honesty, hard work (Language) 

® Write a letter pertaining to the misunderstanding between two friends, 
suggesting a way to resolve the problem without letting any one feel humiliated 
(Language) 

e Imagine themselves to be in the plight of the victims of violence -e.g. having to 
pay a bribe, being humiliated, having to live in fear of one’s life, being a victim 
of retapism, etc.- and express what it means to be victims. 

+ Collect the works of relatively less known people who contributed to the welfare 
of others and analyse their qualities (Social Science) 

e Identify areas/problems in the community which require creative solution etc. 
(Social Science) 

* Write a composition on “a day in the life of a teacher”. (Language) 

* Imagine different ways to help a street child. E.g. The students can write a 
note to the editor about how to be more caring to others especially the small 
and the needy ones (Language) 

* Organise field visits to local orphanage or old age homes to sensitise students 
about loneliness, deprivation and helplessness of those sections of society. 

* Organize programmes, talks, workshops, film-shows etc, to inculcate in them 
love and concern for the human family. A case in point is the science and 
ethics of organ transplant, where unscientific assumptions and anxieties stand 
in the way of thousands benefiting hugely in quality of life. 

* Develop projects on ecological changes over the years and their effect on local 
crops, especially for rural students. Discus how environmental degradation 
affects the poor. 

* Provide opportunities for development of social skills through dramatics, plays, 
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community singing and group work etc. 

e Undertake a survey on how many children below the age of 14 are not in 
schools in the village, town, or neighbourhood, exploring also the reasons 
why they are out of school. 

° Organise discussions on newspaper items, news, current affairs. 

* Organise conflict resolution sessions on selected themes. 

° Study problems linked with violence. Encourage the students to share their 

experiences with violence so that others in the class can also learn strategies 

for coping with fears and anxieties. 


(d) Integrating peace concerns in classroom transaction 


Some exemplars 


Science 


Consider illustrating magnetic field. The teacher holds a magnet under a sheet of paper 
and sprinkles iron filings on it. The iron Jilings get instantaneously arranged into an 
intricate pattern due the. field of force created by the hidden magnet. The teacher then 
changes the magnet and sprinkles the same iron filings. The tron filings then form an 
entirely different pattern. All that has changed is the magnet. Usually teachers leave the 
lesson at that, but not a peace-oriented teacher. To her, the experiment illustrates also 
what happens to individuals subjected to indoctrination and mass hysteria. Their ability 
to be authentic individuals, who think rationally and act responsibility, is taken over by 
powerful hidden interests, They are coerced into attitudes and actions dictated by others. 
The teacher can, then, offer some reflections on the nature of violence. Violence suppresses 
one's moral sensibility, rational thinking and humane sentiments. Violence makes us 
like the iron filings. When the context changes, we regret our conduct. 


History 


Lesson Akbar. The teacher may use this lesson to help students reflect on Akbar's 
Policy of religious tolerance. Points of emphasis: (a) religious harmony is basic to our 
cultural heritage (b) the untruth and injustice in stereotyping certain communities and 
groups (c) The need for religious tolerance today. (d) Contrast between culture of peace 
and culture of war: In the latter. religions too become violent. 


It may be pointed out that integrating peace related values into the school syllabus 
should not mean that the school subjects are to be treated only as vehicles of education 
for peace, and not the medium for cultivating a taste for the subject concerned. The 


IV. FRONTIERS oF EDUCATION FoR PEACE 


“Since war begins in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defence of 
peace must be constructed.” ~ Preamble of the Constitution of UNESCO 


“Those who want war prepare young people for war: but those who want peace have 
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neglected young children and adolescents so that they are unable to organize 
them for peace” - 
Maria Montessori 


(a) Personality formation 


The Inerno Within 
Ten year old Rani (name changed) studied in a prestigious English medium school. 
She began to misbehave, steal pens and smash the lunch boxes of fellow students. 
Reprimanded sharply by her teacher, Rani went home, poured a can of kerosene 
on herself and lit a match. Admitted to hospital with 50% burns, she struggled 
for life for a few days, but in vain. 

Her dazed parents are ask, “Where did we go wrong?” Rani awakens in us 
feelings of individual and collective guilt. We know we have created a scheme of 
things in which the innocence of children is violated. Did Rani grow up ina 
violent environment? Did the school look the other way when she showed early 
signs of aggression? 

Schools across the country are obsessed with academic goals, but neglect 
character goals. Many children can't cherish themselves or love others. Cruelties 
of various kinds are seen everywhere and increasingly: teasing that borders on 
bullying, gossiping, discourteous conduct, using intemperate language and 
stealing, to name a few. Tragedies like that of Rani alert us to the fact that we 
neglect the moral development of children today. 


The age in which we live has, among other things, two striking features. First, itis an 
age of unprecedented material progress. Second, it is marked universally by an erosion 
of our human capital. The imbalance between material progress and human stature is 
the prime cause for the multiplying social illnesses of our times. 

We can no longer overlook the possibility that the current model of education 
contributes to this unhappy state of affairs. A lopsided personality formation -the 
alienation between head and heart- is the by-product of current education. The exclusive 
focus on the cognitive to the total neglect of the affective in the learning process has 
long been recognized as a pedagogic aberration. This correct diagnosis notwithstanding, 
the transaction of the learning process, confined almost entirely to classrooms, has 
only continued to aggravate this imbalance, aided and abetted by classroom transaction, 
curriculum formation, teacher education and modes of evaluation. 

The tragic implications of neglecting the need to develop relational, linguistic, 
emotional and communication skills in school education need to be recognized upfront. 
The lost balance between the emotional development of students and their intellectual 
formation must be restored. In point of fact, the polarization between emotion and 
intellect is an aberration. Their mutual separation degrades both. Emotional intelligence, 
leading to unified sensibility, rather than the mastery of mountainous information, is 
the secret of wholesome personality. 


(b) Learning to live together in harmony 


We are social animals, not self-contained islands. Self-reliance, as Gandhiji pointed 
out, must not be mistaken for self-sufficiency. We need each other. Inter-dependence is 
the human face of self-reliance. How we respond and relate to others is a defining element 
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n our personality. If so, education needs to nurture in students the values and skills 
that enable them to live in harmony with others. Jacques Delors in Learning: the 
Treasure Within identifies “living together in harmony” as one of the four pillars of 
education, 

The current practice of education is inadequate to promote the art of living together 


in harmony. Students are nurtured in a spirit of competition and trained. from the 
begining. to relate to facts and objects. Learning takes place in a milieu isolated from 


the world of relationships and realities, Learning of this kind comprises, as Charles 
Dickens lamented in Hard Times, “facts, facts and nothing but facts”. The emotional 
and relational deficit this breeds is vitiated further by an individualistic idea of excellence. 
puch a perspective reduces the purpose of education to “acquiring the skills to milk 
and massage the svstem to one’s own advantage”. A potential for violence is latent in 
this approach to education, 


(c) Responsible Citizenship 


“The real purpose of education is to train youth to discharge the duties of citizenship 
properly. All other objectives are incidental.” 

- Report of the Secondary Education Commission, October 1952- June, 
1953, p 101 


What every Indian Shares in common is not a religion but citizenship. Citizenship is the 
framework for national unity and identity. Responsible citizenship is also the matrix 
for collective peace. Yet. ¢ itizenship education suffers neglect in the current approach 
to education. Citizenship involves a multi-polar enlargement of the loyalty and 
consciousness of individuals. This has to be facilitated. and not taken for granted. 
through appropriate education. Growth involves a gradual enlargement ot 
sonsciousness. trom the Self to the other. From being conscious only of oneself, an 
individual moves on to knowing oneself as a member ofa family, a neighbourhood, a 
Villagesa town, at itv. a faith community, a nation and, beyond that. the global village. 
AL each stage there is an enlargement of awareness, a refinement of lovalties and a 
readjustinent of priorities. The vardstick for measuring educational progress of students 
should not be only marks scored in core subjects but also the extent to which their 
consciousness grows from being members of a clan or caste to becoming citizens. 
Citizenship does not involve a renunciation of the various foci of individual consciousness 
but heir functioning harmony. One can be. for example, a devout daughter, a competent 
professional, a fervent Hindu or Muslim, and also a patriotic Indian, provided one is 
able to harmonize these loyalties. In the event ofa conflict between them. responsible 
citizenship demands that it be resolved in favour of citizenship. A citizen's first loyalty 
is to the Constitution. Religious faith cannot claim primacy over Constitutional 
mandates. It is a serious problem when the citizens of a secular democracy are unable 
to rise above their clan, caste or religious loyalties in respect of national issues. It is an 
ever greater problem when these loyalties are invoked and deployed in defiance of the 
Constitution. IfNehru’s hope that a casteless and classless society will emerge through 
the spread of secular education and scientific temper has been belied. it is largely due 
to the neglect of citizenship education, The ascendancy of caste is so conspicuous today 
that electoral exercises are often described as voting one’s caste’ rather than ‘casting 
one’s vote’, 
Citizenship is the kernel of democracy. Surely, we cannot keep the citizens ignorant 
of the vision and values of the Constitution and expect them to be responsible citizens. 
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There is an added urgency for addressing this task earnestly today. Prior to the era of 
Liberalization, Privatization and Globalization (LPG), we could have taken for granteda 
reasonable extent of communitarian and citizenship sensitivities from individuals. The 
consumerist, pleasure-seeking way of life presumed in LPG degrades citizens into 
consumers. Unilateralism is the essence of consumerism. It erodes reciprocity and 
makes individuals obsessed with rights to the neglect of duties. They relate to the nation 
only for what they can get out of it. Educated persons remaining ignorant of, and 
indifferent to, the duties of citizenship defeats the very purpose of education. 


(i) Citizenship and socialism 


From an educational perspective escalating poverty and inequality are the critical issues 
in socialism in the Indian context. The peace approach to education must engage these 
challenges. Inequalities are reinforced and perpetuated by a hierarchical worldview 
that legitimizes them. Education, conceived and implemented from such a perspective, 
could perpetuate inequality and the disempowerment of the under-privileged unless 
corrective measures are integrated into the educational enterprise. The recognition of 
education as a fundamental right for all children below the age of 14 is a timely remedial 
step. The-holistic perspective of peace is essential if the full scope of this potential 
revolution is to be appropriated. Opening classrooms to under-privileged children is 
one thing, but evolving a system, complete with accessories, that empowers them to 
benefit from this opportunity is quite another. 

From a peace perspective education towards social wholeness must address the 
scandal of poverty head-on, lest the constitutional right to education remains a teasing 
illusion. Poverty results from policy options and priorities, and is not an accident. Strictly 
speaking, even accidents are not accidental. Poverty is eminently eradicable and this 
needs to be deemed a national priority. The quest for a wholesome society through 
education must address poverty-related issues with a view to dismantling the customs 
and systems of exclusion. Some areas that need urgent attention include the need to: 

ə Minimize the disparities between the various streams of school education, as 
recommended by the Kothari Commission (1964-66). 

e Standardize educational infrastructure and technology nationwide, especially 
keeping in mind the appalling urban-rural divide. ~ 

e Optimize the competence, motivation and skills of teachers. A key issue in this 
respect is corruption in the recruitment of teachers. 

e Create favourable economic and social conditions to contain and gradually eradicate 
school dropout rates in rural and tribal areas. 

e Prioritize the education of the girl child. 

è Eradicate traditional stigma and prejudices in respect of caste, poverty and gender. 

* Propagate through textbook writing and learning experiences values like respect 
for the inherent and equal worth of all human beings, their rights and dignity 
irrespective of caste, colour, gender, economic status and religion. 

Given the ground realities, there is a compelling case for applying the principle of 
reverse discrimination in favour of rural and tribal India in respect of education. 
Equal treatment of all, in a context of accumulated inequalities, serves only to perpetuate 
inequality. Improving the educational scenario in rural and tribal India needs to be the 
priority today. This is a defining concern in education for peace as well. 
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(ii) Citizenship and secularism 


“Our tradition teaches tolerance. 
Our philosophy preaches tolerance. 
Our Constitution practices tolerance. 
Let us not dilute it.” 


(Supreme Court of India: in Bijose Emmanuel Vs. State of Kerala, AIR, 1987 SC 748) 


Even though; the word ‘secular’ was incorporated into the Preamble of the Indian 
Constitution only in 1976, through the 42™ Amendment, secularism has been a defini ng 
feature of our Constitution. Article 14 enshrines the right to equality. This is reinforced 


the Constitution regarded them as basic to its secular fabric. 
The specific issues in respect of secularism that education for peace needs to address 
in the Indian context are: 
e Respect for diversity 
e Scientific temper and the Spirit of critical inquiry as opposed to blind faith 
* Consolidation of our common identity as Indians, fortified by a shared vision for 
India so as to minimize divisive sentiments and prejudices. We have created India. 
We must now address the even more important task of creating Indians, who can 
transcend all divisive barriers and identify themselves with the cause of nation- 
building, ` 


° Shift from exclusive religious loyalty to inclusive spiritual values. 


(iii) Citizenship and democracy. 


“democratic culture,” the development of which must be an educational priority for 
India, the largest functioning democracy in the world, 

Second, education is basic to people’s participation, which is the hallmark of 
democracy. Illiteracy disables democracy, The participation of those who are illiterate 
gets limited to casting their votes, as and when elections happen. Sucha democracy 
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cannot be a government of the people, or by the people or for the people. Literacy in 
itself is not, however, sufficient to facilitate democratic participation. Peace is a pre- 
requisite for participation. Violence excludes and disables all, except those who wield 
power. In times of large-scale conflict or war, citizenship rights get de-activated. People 
can be empowered only in a state of peace. A democracy that fails to foster a culture of 
peace stands in danger of degenerating into oligarchy, dictatorship or fascism, as in 
Hitler's Germany. 

Eradicating through education every form of exclusion from the life, resources and 
opportunities of the nation isa bottom-line peace agenda in democracy. Education for 
peace is a powerful and necessary means for this purpose- The major categories of 
exclusion are: 

e Poverty. Poverty accounts for the two most glaring flaws in the present system of 
education: gross inequalities between the various streams of education and high 
drop-out rates in rural and tribal India. Since the gulf between the rich and the 
poor is aggravating in the wake of LPG, it is necessary to address poverty- related 
issues in education with urgency and courage. - 

e Caste. Eradication of the caste system is a Constitutional mandate. The caste system 
freezes our social capital and excludes millions of people from the march to progress. 
Various indices of under-development such as social degradation and economic 
disempowerment point directly to the tyranny of caste over our démocratic culture. 
Education for peace can turn the eradication of the caste system into a peaceful 
revolution. 

* Gender. The Convention on Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (CEDAW) - often described as an international Bill of Rights for women- 
defines discrimination against women as “...any distinction, exclusion or restriction 
made on the basis of sex which has the effect or purpose of impairing or nullifying 
the recognition, enjoyment or exercise by women. . . on a basis of equality of men 
and women, of human rights and fundamental freedoms in the political, economic, 
social, cultural, civil or any other field.” India is a party to the Convention. We are, 
as such, obliged to promote a culture of gender justice. Even though various NGOs 
have done, and are doing, commendable work in this respect, we are still woefully 
short of bringing about the required systemic and attitudinal changes mandated 
by gender justice. Violence, vulgarity and sex-related crimes are increasing. Women 
face insecurity and discrimination in the work place, in the public space, and even 
at home. In many regions, even the female foetus is not spared. Bride burning and 
honour rapes continue. The work done by women is not recognized or rewarded 
adequately. Sadly, justice is not done to girls and women even in textbook writing. 
Illustrations portray, mostly, boys or men; and they are presented in superior 
roles. Girls and women, as and when their turn comes, are portrayed in inferior 
roles. This stereotypes women and stigmatizes them with inferiority. 


* Democracy and minorities. Special emphasis needs to be laid on enabling students 
to understand the democratic logic underlying the Constitutional provisions for 
empowering minorities (ref. Article 30). Democracy has the potential to degenerate 
into a dictatorship of the majority, if special provisions are not made to enable 
religious and linguistic minorities to preserve their culture and identity. Making 
reasonable provisions in this regard does not amount to “minority appeasement” 
but provides for the health of democracy itself, Globally, a nation’s commitment to 
the welfare and security of minorities is regarded as a mark of the robustness of its 
democratic culture. 
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(iv) National integration 


The life of a nation is, at all times, in a state of continual evolution. Cultural agendas 
are key players in this process. They shape or disfigure the India of our dreams. Of 
late, the conflict of cultural paradigms has assumed special intensity. A triangular 
pattern may be noticed in the on-going confrontation of cultures. 3 

(a) Cultural homogeneity 

(b) Cultural plurality 

(c) Cultural subalternism. 


* Promote an awareness and celebration of cultural variety, diversity and plurali ty. 


° Reflect the reality of an emerging subaltern ferment in the national context, promote 
a positive attitude towards it and allocate due curricular s pace for it. 


forward unless the boat is de-anchored first. Unfurling the panoply of an altered 
orientation without clearing the roadblocks of the old, may not yield the desired results. 
Identified below are some of the key areas that need to be addressed urgently and 
boldly to ensure that education for peace has a reasonable chance to succeed. 
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nae a a a EESE 
(a) Curriculum Load 


Is This The Best You Can Do?” 


Every year when millions of young children sign up in schools the nation’s future enacts 
an impersonal nightmare. Holding a crayon or chalk or pencil is itself a major feat at age 
three. Before his fourth birthday the little boy is expected to know that the number 30 is 
somehow superior to 25. Yet to stand second in class is more admirable than being in 


the 25" place. Before his fifth birthday, he is expected to be able to not just count but 
write up to 500. By the time he wears a uniform and outgrows his first pair of shoes this 
number stands at 1000. “Is this the best you can do?” is the anxious exasperated question 
that plagues him all the days of his school life. Most children lose their natural optimism 
and joy by the time they turn ten or eleven years. Many of themare already in a state of 
fear and depression that adults simply identify as mulishness or rebellion. 


It is naive to equate quality of education with the quantity of information it handles. 
Also, it is incorrect to assess ‘curriculum load’ only by the weight that the textbooks 
add up to. The ‘load’ in question involves, no doubt, the burden of incomprehension; 
but it goes beyond. ‘Load’ is as much attitudinal as it is quantitative. Even a small 
responsibility can seem a ‘burden’ to one who resents it. Apart from the quantitative 
aspect of the syllabus, the factors that degrade learning into a burden are: 


> The approach to teaching that limits its scope to covering the syllabus. Teachers 
then see the syllabus as a burden and that sense of burden is transmitted to 
students, unawares. 

e The exclusive tyranny of the cognitive degrades learning into a laborious, not joyful, 
experience for students. Joy can mitigate the sense of burden; whereas the absence 
of joy can exaggerate the subjective perception of load. 

e Inordinate parental ambition, in a context of intense competition. 

° The under-development of personality and inner resources, on account of the 
current approach to education, results in the inability to cope with stress and 
strain and make them seem magnified. 

* Invillages and tribal belts, curricular burden is compounded by the burden of poverty. 

Curriculum load has serious practical implications for implementing education for 
peace. The sense of burden curriculum load breeds, and the impatience it activates, 
may cause education for peace to be seen as an unwelcome intruder. Since education 
for peace is to be integrated into the curriculum, much depends on the availability of 
adequate instructional time to teachers to practice this integration. Education for peace 
calls for a vastly different approach to teaching as compared to what is in vogue now. 
Teachers have to be creative, innovative and enterprising in their pedagogic approach, 
all of which ean be suppressed by a sense of burden and under-privilege. 


(b) Textbook writing 


Even after more than 50 years of Independence the Indian system of education has not been 
able to introduce the history of post-Independence India in the school curriculum. For most 
children the history of India starts in “ancient times” and comes to an abrupt end in 1947. 
Everything they pick up about Pakistan after school days comes through news bulletins 
and films. Thus Partition comprises the latest news that Indian students receive about 
our neighbour who is thoroughly demonised at all levels. 
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Text books convey attitudes and values explicitly and implicitly. All aspects of 
textbooks language, contents, and presentation, including illustrations- lend themselves 
to either pro-peace or pro-violence treatments. It is, therefore, important to ensure that 
textbooks are written and designed from the perspective of education for peace. 

Care needs to be taken in writing textbooks to avoid violence in diction and 
illustrations. Illustrations, at times, for purposes of effect tend to err on the side of the 
violent and the melodramatic. Implicit forms of violence are more common in textbook 
writing. They tend to reinforce prejudices and stereotypes of discrimination. The following 
instances brought out by the PROBE Report illustrate this. ; 


e An analysis of the textbooks for classes 4, 5, 6 of Government schools in Madhya 
Pradesh shows that not a single character can be identified as coming from a 
scheduled caste background. Yet a large proportion of the students in these schools 
are from erstwhile untouchable communities. Exclusion is a form of violence. It 
breeds a sense of inferiority. : 

* 49 of the illustrations in Class 3 Hindi textbook (Gyan Bharti) used in Utter Pradesh 
depict men or boys. These include a scientist, a soldier, two doctors, a teacher, a 
king and poet. In contrast, only 14 women (or girls) are represented. Almost 
invariably, they are shown in subordinate positions or standard ‘female’ roles. 
And this, notwithstanding the directive of the National Policy on Education (1986) 
that ‘sex stereotyping’ in school curriculum be scrupulously avoided. 


The integration of peace perspective in textbook writing can help eradicate these 
anomalies. Textbooks written with the sole aim of imparting information tend to be dry 
and fail to stimulate interest in students. In the process, precious opportunities to 
advance peace values and deepen peace insights are lost sight of. 

Ideally, textbook writing should take into account the larger context in which the 
educational formation of students takes place. Authors should be aware of the socio- 
economic inequalities, negative attitudes, discriminatory stereotypes, prejudices based 
on caste, creed and gender, as well as broad trends in the emerging popular culture, 
especially the growing prevalence of violence, that comprise the larger ambience of 
education. They should take advantage, creatively and innovatively, of the “peace 
opportunity” in the treatment of every topic and subject. 

Such opportunities include, among other things, the scope for enlarging the 
awareness of students in respect of the ground realities. Consider this instance. Class 
IV Environmental Studies Textbook has a chapter on “Need for Food”. In this chapter, 
the author recommends values like cleanliness, preference for wholesome food and the 
need to ensure that food is not wasted. The author, however, does nothing to make the 
students aware of poverty and malnutrition in which millions of children languish in 


A major limitation that textbook writing has to reckon is in respect of reflecting the 
immediate contexts of students in their specificities, India is a vast country with immense 
diversities. Textbook writers hail, mostly, from urban and privileged backgrounds. 
Directly or indirectly this bias gets reflected in textbook writing. Rural and tribal realities 
are rarely portrayed in textbooks. Special care needs to be taken to eradicate this 
discrimination. 

Textbooks, in the end, are as good as they fare in the hands of teachers. It should 
be possible for a teacher, trained from the perspective of proactive peace, to make up 
for what textbooks lack in terms of contextual specificity. This, however, should not be 
taken for granted. Training future teachers to do so needs to be a major thrust in 

teacher education for peace. 
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Every textbook must be thoroughly reviewed critically with respect to its contents, 
treatment and over-all vision. Negatively, textbooks need to be kept clear of anti-peace 
ideas, assumptions and attitudes. Positively, it needs to be ensured that they appropriate 
‘peace opportunities’ optimally. Sensitive attention needs to be paid to the language 
used in textbooks so as to ensure that their sensibility is conducive to nurturing 
courteous, aesthetically sensitive and socially aware human beings. 


(c) Assessment and Examination 


Vis-à-vis education for peace, evaluation presents us with two major issues. First, the 
current system of examination and evaluation, burdened by curriculum load, is vitiated 
with violence. Learning, meant to be a joyful experience, is degraded into something 
burdensome, even oppressive, by reducing its goal to examination-centric excellence 
that is expected to eventuate into employment in due course. Fierce*competition - 
artificially kept red-hot through a denial of adequate opportunities for higher education- 
and the stigma it imposes on failure, keep millions of children in a limbo of suffering 
and drives a few to despair and suicide. These extreme reactions are startling statements 
on the toll that learning now takes on children. A misconceived pursuit of excellence 
has degraded the beneficiaries of education into victims! The learning process, along 
with its system of evaluation, needs to be radically reorganized and made pro-peace 
and student-friendly. 

It is inappropriate and inadvisable to evaluate students in respect of education for 
peace in the way they are in other subjects. Education for peace is situated in the 
domain of affective learning, which is not measurable in a quantitative form. Ina practical 
sense, however, the total absence of evaluation may erode accountability and cause 
education for peace to be neglected. It is quite possible and necessary, therefore, to 
evaluate a school’s effectiveness in educating students to be active agents for peace. 
The International Schools Association Global Issues Network suggests the following 
indicators for evaluating the effectiveness of education for peace programmme in 
educating students and the school community as a whole. 

The school’s mission statement should contain aspirations to peace and related 
values and skills. It should be mandatory to ensure that schools are free from 
discriminatory attitudes and practices based on caste and gender. A social audit of 
schools in this respect may have to be considered. The mission statement of the school 
should be periodically reviewed by the whole school community. 


At the personal level, evidence of: 


- tolerance 

- truthfulness 

=i respect 

- equality 

- effective communication 

- openness + 
- reconciliation 

- compassion 

- freedom from prejudice 
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At the classroom level, evidence of: 


~ recognition of diversity and disparity 

~ co-operative group work 

- absence of discriminatory attitudes and practices. 
~ open and respectful student/staff relationships 

- seeking peaceful resolutions 


At the school level, evidence of: 


~ asecure and non-threatening climate 

- fair school rules 

~ acaring approach and provisions for counseling | 

- representation 

- parent-teacher partnership 

-~ inclusion of appropriate educational activities related to peace 

~ evidence of staff development programs relevant to education for peace 


At the community level, evidence of: 


~ service programs 

~ outreach programs 

~ demonstrating leadership... 

~ awareness of problems and contributions to solutions 
~ exchanges 

- partnerships with other schools 


(d) Teacher Education 


The village school-master was once viewed with respect. The day a peon ina 
nationalised bank began to receive a higher salary than the village school-master 
marked the fall of the intellectual in rural India. 


Teachers conduct the symphony of education. More than any other subject or 
educational goal, education for peace depends on the teacher's sense of vocation and 


prejudiced, intolerant and pedagogically ill-equipped to transact the messages of the 
text in class in a way that promotes peace. Teacher education institutions in this context 
have a very vital rolé to play as they are the centers that mould the teaching frate rnity 
of the country through their pre-service and in-service teacher education programmes. 
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The teacher education curriculum frameworks of 1978, 1988, and 1998 emphasized 
the role of teachers as catalysts in the process of promoting social sensitivity, tolerance, 
cooperation, democratic and secular values, national integration and international 
understanding etc, through inclusion of relevant themes in the ‘Foundation Course’ 
and ‘school experience’ programmes. However, the existing realities and growing faith 
in violence among the teachers themselves in the form of corporal punishment to 
students, caste or gender discrimination, and religious prejudice etc. indicate that 
teacher education programmes have not succeeded in equipping would-be teachers 
with humane qualities which are essential for promoting a culture of peace in schools. 
Therefore, barring exceptions, teachers have ceased to be role-models for peace vis-a- 
vis students. 

Hence, it is essential to reconsider the teacher education programmes in order to 
equip teachers both through pre-service and in service education to: 

e Be knowledgeable about cultures and political systems of their own as wellas of 
others. 

e Base their perceptions of caste, class, religion, other cultures and national groups 
on Constitutional values and empirical evidence, and be free from any prejudice 
or dogmatic belief. US 

e Be aware of the societal structures of oppression, their effect on peace as well as 
techniques to promote the art of living together; 

e Be trained in alternative pedagogical skills which may help in resolving conflicts, 
tensions, violence and aggression among students and promote peace. 

* Be committed to the profession and its ethical code of conduct. 

e Be aware of the factors that destabilize peace within the country such as gender 
disparity, prejudice, ideologies of conflict, violation of human rights, violence, 
harassment and bullying in classrooms and between nations, such as, political 
relations with neighbouring countries; and to be vigilant against promoting 
inequality or discrimination through their actions; 

* Be appreciative of our composite culture and national identity from an international 
perspective; and 

e Realize that they belong to a professional community, shouldering the serious 
responsibility of building the future of the nation and the world. 

e Develop warm and supportive human relationships with students and colleagues. 

Teacher education programmes, therefore, need to prepare teachers as peace makers 
and peace builders through pre-service and in-service programmes. The following 
suggestions have been formulated for modifying teacher education programmes to that 
end. 


Knowledge 


e Core constitutional values 

e Human rights and responsibilities 

e Culture, race, gender, religion, recognition and avoidance of 
prejudice z 

e Globalization and its effect 

¢ Environment/ecology and sustainable development 

e International understanding 
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e Conflicts wars and nuclear armament 

° Theories of conflict analysis prevention and resolution etc. 
* Symptoms of violence in student’s behaviours 
x ; 
° 


Participative learning-methods 
Media images promoting violence 


Skills Attitudes 


° Tolerance 

* Respect for human dignity and 
difference 

Gender, caste sensitivity 
Environmental awareness 

Caring and empathy 

Impartial decision making 

Social responsibility and 
accountability 

° Self-respect 

* Change proneness (willingness to 
change) 


Active listening, communication 
and reflection 

Cooperation, empathy & 
cooperation 

Critical thinking & problem solving 


Conflict resolution 
Identification and positive 
interpretation of content in text 
book 

Use of participative teaching- 
learning methods 

Leadership & decision making 


Action points 


e Aseparate compulsory paper on ‘education for peace’ be included in the foundation 

courses of pre-service teacher education programmes. 

If this is not possible, peace concerns, attitudes and values may be incorporated 

into foundation papers. 

~vudent teachers may be given hands-on practice through internship, school 

experience programme, and community work etc. on techniques of using various 

conflict resolution techniques, text book analysis and positive interpretation of 

content etc. ; . 

* Cooperative learning techniques may form essential components of internship 
programme of pre-service teacher education programmes. A few lessons utilizing 
these techniques may be made compulsory for all candidates. 

¢ Regular in-service teacher training programmes on content and pedagogy of 
teachers and teacher educators may be organized on regular basis separately. 


(e) School Setting 


Report of the Education Commission 1964-66 lays utmost emphasis on the importance 
of the school environment in inculcating values in students. “The school atmosphere, 
the personality and behaviour of the teachers, the facilities provided in the school have 
a large say in developing a sense of values.” The school environment must be envisaged 
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as a microcosm of the more peaceful and just society that is the objective of education 
for peace. The messages of the curriculum can thus be validated and reinforced by the 
school setting. Some of the pertinent issues in this regard are: how children’s rights 
and needs are either upheld or denied in school, how discipline is understood and 
practised, how decisions are made and teaching transacted in the classroom. i 
School life needs to reflect peace values. Relationships comprise the human ambience 
of school life. Education for peace demands as well as enhances improvements in all 
relationships: between teacher-administration, teacher-student, teacher-teacher, 
student-student, and teacher-parent. Irrespective of diversity in functions, all those 
who comprise the school community, especially those who do the so-called menial 
work, must be treated as members of the school family. Inter-personal relationships 
must be shaped by reciprocity, mutual respect and a caring attitude. Unethical and 
unjust practices of every kind must be avoided. Students need to be made aware of the 
problems and needs in the local community and enabled, wherever possible, to respond 
to them. A systematic effort to nurture students in the culture of democracy must be 
made. Students must be enabled, besides, to assume responsibility for maintaining 


school discipline. 


Activities for Education for peace 


Education for Peace can also be realized through the co-curricular life of the school. A 
number of activities and projects embodying peace themes could be organized in school. 
o Students can be motivated to learn and develop skills for peace-making by including 
peace issues in debates, seminars and audio visual shows. 
» Participation of children in role plays, dramas, composing peace poems, peace 
songs etc. 
ə Participation in International days like Human Rights Day, Children Day, UN Day, 
Day for the Disables, Girl Child Day, Environment Day etc. 
> To help develop sensitivity towards others, children could be encouraged to visit 
old age homes, disadvantaged groups and enabled to develop an interest in their 
welfare. 
* Religious festivals and national days to be celebrated in the school and in the 
neighbourhood. 
+ Story telling and discussions to promote tolerance and understanding. 

Since learning takes place in many different contexts, all of which can promote 
messages of peace, a number of activities as part of the after-school programme cou id 
be taken up. Some of these include: (a) ‘solidarity camps’ that bring together children 
of different cultural groups for recreational activities; (b) sports activities that build 
character, promote the spirit of teamwork, cooperation, sportsmanship etc: (c) ‘media’ 
awareness to reduce violence and increase the peace-contents of radio and television 
programmes for children. Other activities that help awareness-building among children 
are: magazines focusing on peace themes, ‘ ‘Nalcud Natak’ - street plays, using dance, 
drama, songs to express themselves and educate the community concerning peace, 
‘puppetry’ and ‘animation’ to popularize the values of fairness, non-violence and social 
harmony. ‘Television and radio sports’ as well as ‘peace campaigns’ can be used to 
raise public awareness concerning peace and conflict issues. 
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(f) Media and Violence 


Teachers need to engage this reality in their approach to teaching. Some of the 
harmful effects of the media on children are: 


attitudes and behaviors is accepting violence as a way to solve problems. On 


(b) Becoming desensitized to real world violence. Children who are heavy viewers of 
violence on television lose the ability to empathize, protest and to become distressed 
by real life acts of violence. 


(c) It spreads cynicism about the feasibility and efficacy of peace. Insofar as violence 


* Would these solutions work in real life? 

* How do the students think the victim feels? 

* Did the TV version of violence leave anything out? 
* What would happen if people did this in real life? 
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ə What would have been a way of solving the problem without anyone getting hurt? 
> Did the characters think about alternatives before becoming violent? 


(g) Parent-teacher partnership 


The gradual displacement of parents from the sanctuary of their children’s academic 
formation is a sad outcome of the increasing sophistication of the curriculum. This 
aggravates the culture-driven alienation between parents and children. The importance 
of parent-teacher partnership in education, however, continues to be paid lip-service 
to. In practice, though, the space for parental participation does not survive beyond 
the few early years of a child’s schooling. Burdened beyond the school hours by tuition 
and homework, children live like guests in their homes. The obsession with academic 
achievement in an ambience of hyper competition reduces the child-parent interaction 
to a bare, functional minimum. Children are forced to live in academic incubators, out 
of touch with realities and uninvolved with the flow of life all around them. In all this 
respect, education for peace can, and must, make a wholesome difference. It is impossible 
to integrate peace concerns into the learning process and keep it confined to classrooms. 
Teachers will know at once that they build on the foundations that parents lay. They 
will know, too, that parents are helpful and necessary allies. The peace values and 
problem solving methods taught in classrooms have to be sustained and reaffirmed at 
home, if they are to be internalized by students. The rehabilitation of parents in the 
learning process of their children can prove excitingly beneficial to improving the 
relational and emotional quality of life at home as well. As of today, there is palpable 
anxiety, especially among middle class and upper middleclass parents, concerning the 
escalating alienation of their children. They are sure to welcome the opportunities 
afforded by education for peace, if only teachers know how to open the door to this 
temporarily misplaced but crucial pedagogic partnership. 


(h) The challenge of integration 


The pedagogic strategy for education for peace presupposed in this paper is that of 
integration, Integration is the ideal, especially because peace is an integrative and all- 
embracing concept. But this ideal approach is to be implemented in a system that is far 
from ideal. The ground realities concerning every constituent of education -from 
textbook writing to classroom transaction, from teacher motivation to the school setting- 
leave much to be desired. The Indian school system is the most complex and most- 
layered in the world, marked by diversities, inequalities and inadequacies of various 
kinds. For education for peace to have a realistic chance to deliver within this system, it 
is important that the likely pitfalls and potholes all along the route of implementation 
be remedially engaged. From a pragmatic standpoint, the preference for the integrative 
approach is dictated by anxieties about curriculum load. But, surely, this cannot be a 
greater priority than enabling education to engage its goals. Nor should it be assumed 
that peace is a ‘burden,’ or the only burden, from which students are to be protected. 
In point of fact, peace is a blessing rather than a burden. The Focus Group wishes to 
make an impassioned plea that education for peace should not be strategized and 
implemented from an outlook of anxiety about “curriculum burden,” lest this pioneering 
initiative be foredoomed. Peace, if it is to work at all, has to be a priority. Nothing less 
will do. 
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VI. EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


(a) Values & Skills 


Outlined below are some of the essential curriculum inputs essential for promoting a 
culture of peace through education. è 


(i) Peace Values towards Personality Formation 
* Love 
¢ Truth 
° Purity- physicaland mental [think, speak, and do what is right] 
e Beauty: (unity in diversity) Harmony. Enjoyment of nature. 
e Aspirit of appreciation (gratitude) 
e Sense of responsibility. 
¢ Ahimsa 
e Humility (the willingness to be corrected/ the courage to accept one’s mistakes) 
e Spirit of service 
e Leadership/ initiative for peace-making or improving the given situation. 
e Positive thinking, optimism 
e Discipline [self-control, concentration, hard work and growth] 


e “Other-orientation”, or skills for coping with ‘otherness’. Ability to think for others 
and to help them. Growth: from the self to the neighbour. 


(ii) Peace Values and Shared Spirituality 


e Aspiring to inner-peace, by developing inner resources. 
° Freedom of thought, conscience and belief 

° Freedom of religious practice 

* Mutual respect for the religious observance of others 

° Equality of treatment of religion by the state 


The students need to be enabled to develop a rational and critical approach to 


religion: to shift from competitive religiosity to shared spirituality, from blind faith to 
responsible questioning. 


(iii) Peace Values vis-*-vis Indian history and culture 
e Positive and negative understanding of peace 
Integrative vision [vasudhaiva kutumbakam] 


Diversity, plurality and co-existence, witha Special emphasis on subaltern customs 
and cultures. 


e Teaching on peace [ahimsa, truth, hospitality 


e Gandhiji’s idea and practice of peace 
Peace movements (Especially, Freedom Movement] 
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(iv) Peace Values, Human Rights and Democracy 
° Dignity 
* Equality 
e Justice 
e Protection of the Rights of all peoples 
e Participation 
° Freedom of speech and expression 
e Freedom of belief 


An introduction to the Indian Constitution: 


° The Preamble 

e Rights and Duties. 

e Special provisions 

e The unfinished agenda: Directive Principles of State Policy 


(v) Peace Values and Lifestyle 


e Sensitivity to, and appreciation for, nature 

> Respect for life in all its forms 

e Simplicity [Live simply so that others may simply live.] 

e Responsibility: A sense of living in community 

e Consumption and the integrity of creation 

e Earth’s resources to meet the needs of all, not the greed of a few. [Gandhi] 


(vi) Peace Values and National Unity 
e India: Unity in Diversity. Religious, cultural and linguistic. 
e Human Dignity _ } 
° Equality 
e Social Justice 
e Protection of the Rights of all peoples 
* Participation 
° Freedom of speech and expression 


(vii) Violence: what it is and what it does 


° Modes of violence 
(i) Verbal 
(ii) Psychological 
(iii) Physical 
(iv) Structural 
(v) Vulgarity and popular taste 
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Frontiers of violence. 
(i) Caste 
(ii) Gender 
(iii) Discrimination 
(iv) Corruption 
v) Communalism 
(vi) Advertisements 
(vii) Poverty 
Perils of violence 
Media and violence. 
Peaceful Resolution of Conflicts 
Reconciliation after Conflicts 


(viii) Peace Values and Globalization 


(b) 


Peace in the global context. 

Peace movements and initiatives 

Ecological concerns (caring for nature/ sustainable development) 
Liberalization, Globalization and Privatization: Their implications for peace. 
Globalization and democracy 

Peace, development & social justice 

Peace and sexuality 

Generation gap 

Drug and Alcohol abuse 

HIV/AIDS 

Terrorism 


PEACE SKILLS 


It is expected that students will develop the skills [as well as attitudes] necessary to be 
proactive and effective peacemakers. These can be summarized under the headings of 
Thining Skills, Communication Skills and Personai Skills. 


(i) Thinking Skills 


Critical Thinking: The ability to distinguish fact, opinion and belief; to recognize 
bias and prejudice; to identify issues and problems as well as the assumptions in 
an argument; to reason correctly, 


Information Handling: To be able to form a hypothesis and test it; to know where 
to look for answers and how to select and reject information; to effectively weigh 


up evidence; to hypothesize eventual outcomes and consequences in order to be 
able to choose the most appropriate action. 


Creative Thinking: To seek novel solutions and answers; to think laterally and 
approach problems from multiple perspectives. 
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C DES A ENEE 
- Reflection: To stand back from a problem and identify its component parts; to 
effectively monitor thought processes and produce appropriate strategies for 
dealing with any particular problem. 
- Dialectical Thinking: Thinking about more than one point of view; understanding 
-both points of view; being able to construct an argument from either point of view 
based on knowledge of the other. 


B.2. Communication Skills 


- Presentation: To be able to clearly and coherently explain ideas. 
- Active Listening: To listen carefully, understand and acknowledge the views of 
others. 


- Negotiation: To recognize the role and limitations of compromise as a tool for the 
cessation of conflict; to carry on a productive dialogue towards the resolution of a 


dispute. 
Non-Verbal Communication: Recognizing the meaning and significance of body 
language. 


B.3. Personal Skills 

- Co-operation: To work effectively with others towards a common goal. 

- Adaptability: Willing to change opinions in the light of evidence and reason. 

- Self-Discipline: Ability to conduct one’s self appropriately and manage time 
effectively. 

- Responsibility: Take on and complete tasks in an appropriate manner; being willing 
to assume a share of the responsibility. 

- Respect: Listening sensitively to others; making decisions based on fairness and 
equality; recognizing that others’ beliefs, views and ideas may differ from one’s 
own. 

(Source for Peace Skills: International Schools Association Global Issues Network) 


VII. EDUCATION FOR PEACE: SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of the need, goals and objectives for an integrated approach to education for 
peace, the following suggestions are made: 

1. Set up peace clubs and peace libraries in schools. Make supplementary reading 
materials available that promote peace values and skills. 

2. Create a pool of films -documentaries and feature films- that promote the values 
of justice and peace and screen them in schools. 

3. Coopt the media as a stakeholder in education for peace. Newspapers can be 
persuaded to run peace columns, similar to columns on religion as of now. The 
electronic media to broadcast peace programmes tailored to the needs of education 
for peace in schools. In these, there needs to be a special focus on motivating and 
enabling teachers to be peace educators. 

4. Make provisions in schools to enable students to celebrate: (a) the cultural and 
religious diversity of India (b) Human Rights Day (c) Day for the Differently-abled 
(d) Girl Child Day and (e) Women's day (f Environment Day. 
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5. 


Yr. 


12. 


13; 


14, 


15. 


16, 


I7; 


Organize programmes to promote and attitude of respect and responsibility 
towards women, in view of the alarming increase in crime against women, which is 
a major symptom of social illness. : 


. Organize district-level peace festivals for school students, the two-fold purpose of 


celebrating peace and removing barriers of various kinds. 


. Facilitate short-term exchanges between students from various streams to hel p 


students overcome prejudices, regional, caste and class barriers. 


. Encourage and enable students to serve as volunteers in peace projects run by 


local NGOs. To that end, it is desirable that schools enter into partnerships with 
peace NGOs for a more effective implementation of education for peace. It might be 
necessary to produce a directory of Peace NGOs. 


. Organize workshops in education for peace for teachers, principals, and parents. 
10. 


Set up state-level agencies to (a) monitor the implementation of education for peace, 
especially in respect of textbook writing, teacher education, classroom transaction 
and school setting and (b) to promote appropriate research in education for peace 
in order to review and reform the curriculum in the light of unfolding data and 
experiences. 


Narrow the appalling disparities between the various systems of schooling so that 
education does not propagate inequality or aggravate social divides. 


Affirmative action to made amends for the gross educational neglect of rural and 
tribal areas. This involves both setting up adequate number of schools as well as 
improving the existing ones. 

Anation-wide campaign to eradiate corruption in the employment of teachers be 
launched forthwith. Corruption is a form of violence. Subjecting teachers to 
corruption destroys their motivation to be peace educators. 


Raise awareness concerning the need to improve the institutional culture of schools. 
Initiate a programme of personal and social ethics emphasizing respect and concern 
for all members of the school family, especially the less privileged. 


Education for peace should be a strong component of any future educational review 
or reform of policy. It should feature strongly in every discussion and orientation / 
training programme organized for education administrators. 


Establish and strengthen parent-teacher links: Parents and teachers to collaborate 
in the process of promoting a peaceful approach to problems and conflicts arising 
in school. 


Strong inputs (history, goals, aims, benefits) on Education for peace need to be 
part of pre-service and in-service Teacher Education programmes. 


. Curriculum design needs to be informed by a holistic approach to education for 


peace. 


. Syllabi and textbooks need to be re-organized to reflect the concerns of education 


for peace. 


. Textbooks writers to be sensitized to the need for re-orientation. Visuals and 


vocabulary of textbooks presentation to be closely examined. 


. Teacher education programmes at all levels to be reformed and radically re- 


organized in the light of the avowed goals of education and the specific requirements 
of education for peace. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


The school atmosphere must be kept free from violence of every kind. This includes, 
among other things, violence disguised as discipline. A serious view needs to be 
taken on the persistence of corporeal punishments; and it must be eradicated. 
Students must be enabled to participate in maintaining and improving discipline. 


An adequate and effective mechanism to address the grievances of teachers, say in 
the form of Teachers’ Tribunals needs to be set up in each state and union territory. 
In large states it might be necessary to set up several of them to ensure easy 
accessibility. 

Prepare a handbook comprising guidelines for an integrated approach to education 
for peace to be followed by every teacher, teacher educator and textbook writer in 
respect of all subjects taught in schools and teacher education institutions. 
Prepare and make available to every school a manual on the causes and cures of 
violence in schools: its many forms [verbal, psychological, physical, criminal and 
structural] and the practical steps to re-orient school life to the culture of peace. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


A few foundational convictions underlie the contours and contents of education for 
peace as set out in this paper. 


(a) 


(b) 


Schools are potential nurseries of peace. School education involves the formative 

years in the life of a person. The mansion of life is built on the foundation laid at 

this stage. To educate is to orient. We can orient children either to peace or to its 

opposite. Not to orient children to peace is to let them be oriented to violence, 

subtle or gross. In different parts of the world there is a growing awareness today 

that propagating a culture of peace through education needs to be deemed an 

irreducible goal of education. 

Teachers can be social healers. We do injustice to the vocation of teaching when 

we reduce its scope to warehousing information. Doctors cure bio-medical 

ailments. They cannot heal social illnesses. Teachers can, if they engage their 

responsibilities from the enlarged perspective of peace. Social health is a function 

of harmony. Harmony results from a positive and hospitable attitude to diversity 

and otherness. Education is a means for fostering this outlook in students. 

Education of this kind, besides healing the society, can arrest the increasing 

marginalization of teachers. Teachers squander their social capital by imparting 

learning that falls short of teaching. To teachin a mechanical fashion, driven only 

by the urgency to ‘cover the syllabus,’ is to become blind to the larger horizons of 
teaching. In theory we agree that learning should be pupil-centered. In practice 

teaching remains syllabus-driven. Focused exclusively on the syllabus, teachers 
fail to respond to students as human beings. They tend to neglect the humane 

formation of students, which is the soul of teaching. Teachers, then, cease to be 

‘teachers’ and remain only ‘employees in schools. Education for peace is an exciting 
opportunity for teachers to refurbish their eroded sense of vocation and to regain 
its nobler nuances. 

Peace skills promote academic excellence. The capacity to listen, a sense of higher 
purpose, patience and endurance, purity of mind facilitating concentration, 
aptitude for cooperation and teamwork, the willingness to seek (curiosity and 
rational inquiry), acceptance of discipline and a positive attitude to study/work, 
are the hallmarks of a good student. Significantly, they are also the skills ofa 
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and an outlook of positivity students cannot be expected to become life-long 
learners. Fostering peace skills in children needs to be seen as an investment in 


(d) Education for peace can humanize education. To be educated is to be fully human. 
The need to live in community is basic to our humanity. It inheres in the essence 


Peace calls education for peace “the 4" R”, 


The mark of an educated person, wrote Plato in The Republic, is the willingness to 
use one’s knowledge and skills to solve the problems of the society. Education must 


must train and equip individuals to live creatively, responsibly and peaceably in a 
Society. Ifwe are to attain this basic goal at all, it is imperative that ‘excellence’ in education 
be reoriented humanely. Being a good human being must be deemed an integral, not 
optional, attribute of an educated person. Overfeeding the brains of students, while 
starving their emotions, sensibilities and sensitivities, fails to do justice to the goals of 
whole-person education. The aggravating gulf between the goals and tools of education 


among other things, raise national awareness about the meaning and scope of 
education. The Second Education Commission (1952-53) defines the purpose of 
education as “the training of the character and personality of students in such a way 


of the community.” It goes on to admit that only a ‘radical approach’ can address such 
a comprehensive goal. The Report comes to conclusion that such an approach cannot 
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radical changes. 

Education for peace needs to be seen as an enterprise for healing and revitalizing 
the nation. Undertaken in this fashion, education for peace could be an effective catalyst 
for activating a holistic vision for education. This could transform education into a 
movement for national integration and regeneration, as it needs to be. The spotlight of 
education for peace in the Indian context falls squarely on social justice in education 
and the need to bridge the aggravating urban-rural divide. An approach to education 
that erodes social cohesion aggravates economic inequalities and undermines ethical 
foundations needs to be recognized as a threat to peace and a disservice to the society. 

Parables come naturally to eastern imagination. We think through images and let 
stories speak for us. So let us, true to tradition, conclude with a parable. 


Teacher, You gave me half a loaf! 


A teacher had a dream in which she saw one of her students fifty years from 
today’. The student was angry and said, ‘Why did I learn so much detail about 
the past and the administration of my country and so little about the world’? He 
was angry because na one told him that as an adult he would be faced almost 
daily with problems of a global interdependent nature, be they problems of peace, 
security, quality of life, inflation, or scarcity of natural resources ‘Why was I not 
warned? Why was I not better educated? Why did my teachers not tell me about 
the problems and help me understand that I was a member of an interdependent 
human race’? 

With ever greater anger, the student shouted, ‘you helped me extend my 
hands with incredible machines, my eyes with telescopes and microscopes, MY 
ears with telephones, radios and sonar, my brain with computers, but you did 
not help me extend my heart, love, and concern for the human family. You teacher, 
gave me half a loaf.” 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


It is well acknowledged that health is a multidimensional concept and is shaped by 
biological, social, economic, cultural and political factors. Access to basic needs like 
food, safe water supply, housing, sanitation and health services influences the healt h 
status of a population and these are reflected through mortality and nutritional 
indicators. Health is a critical input for the overall development of the child and it 
influences significantly enrolment, retention and completion of school. This subject 
area adopts a holistic definition of health within which physical education and yoga 
contributes to the physical, social, emotional and mental aspects of a child’s development. 
An analysis of the mortality and nutritional indicators from the pre-school, primary, 
secondary and senior secondary levels show that under -nutrition and communicable 
diseases are the major health problems faced by majority of the children in this country. 
Therefore the curriculum for this area has to address this aspect at all levels of schooling 
with special attention to vulnerable social groups and girl children. It is proposed that 
the mid day meal programme and medical check ups must be a part of this subject and 
health education must be related to the needs of the children and also address the a ge 
specific concerns at different stages of development. The idea ofa comprehensive school 
health programme was conceived of in the 1940's that included 

six major components viz. medical care, hygienic school environment, and school 
lunch, health and physical education. These components are important for the overall 
development of the child and hence these need to be included as a part of the curriculum 
for this subject. The manner in which this subject has been transacted is fragmented 
and lacks a holistic or comprehensive approach. Health education, yoga and physical 
education are dealt with separately and the curriculum is being transacted conventionally 
with little innovative approaches to learning. 

Given the interdisciplinary nature of this subject there are cross cutting themes 
across subjects. Therefore there is a need for cross-curricular planning and also 
integrating it with socially useful productive work, National Service Scheme, Bharat 
Scouts and Guides and the like. This subject lends itself for applied learning and 
ian. tive approaches can be adopted for transacting the curriculum. Both yoga and 
physical education have to be a regular part of the school’s timetable and must be seen 
as an important contribution for the overall development of the child. This would require 
flexibility in the school calendar and also in the structuring of school timetable in terms 
of the time and space allotted for integration of this subject area. 

The importance of this subject to the overall development needs to be reinforced at 
the policy level, with administrators, other subject teachers in schools , the health 
department, parents and children. There are several ways in which this can be done 
and would include the recognition of the subject as core and compulsory in the 

curriculum, that the required infrastructure and human resources are in place, that 
there is adequate teacher preparation and also in-service training, that there is interface 
between the school, health department and the community. Although the subject is 
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compulsory till class X, it is not given its due importance. It has been suggested that it 
be treated as a core subject and students who wish to opt for it as one of core subjects 
in lieu of another subject may do so. This subject should be offered as an elective 
subject at the plus two level. 

The curriculum and syllabus for this subject has to adopt a ‘need based’ approach 
to a child's development. This is the framework that will guide the inclusion of physical, 
psycho-social and mental aspects that need to be addressed at different levels of 
schooling. A basic understanding of the concerns need to be delineated but this subject 
has an applied dimension that needs strengthening through experiential learning, 
acquiring skills to recognize and cope with demands, expectations and responsibilities 
of daily living, the collective responsibilities for health and community living also need 
to be emphasized. 

During the last two decades several National health programmes like the 
Reproductive and Child Health, HIV/AIDs; Tuberculosis and Mental Health have been 
emphasizing on health education and children are viewed as a potential ‘target group’ 
for preventive and promotive activities. The concern with this approach is that the 
focus is on giving information and each of these programmes are independent of another 

This creates demands on the teachers and children to deal with each of these concerns 
and they are not integrated into the existing curriculum. It is suggested that the 
curriculum on “Health and Physical Education” must identify major communicable 
and non -communicable diseases for which health information be provided at the 
appropriate developmental level of the child. 

This subject offers enormous potential for the adoption of innovative strategies and 
the experiences of quasi government programmes like the Mahila Samakhya and several 
NGOs across the country who have worked with children on issues related to health 
and physical education needs to reviewed, assessed and integrated into curriculum 
planning, development of syllabi and pedagogy. 

The evaluation of this subject needs plurality of strategies, which should be a part of 
continuous and comprehensive evaluation. The present mode of theory and practical 
examinations is inadequate for ‘performance’ of children in this subject and is a major 
reason for. the ineffective transaction of this curricular area in schools. Before a 
continuous and comprehensive evaluation is putin place, the present evaluation system 
should follow the pattern of other core subjects. 

This subject must be introduced from the primary level onwards and even at this 
level, through the medium of play, concepts from other subject areas can be reinforced. 
Formal introduction of asanas and dhyana should begin only from class sixth onwards. 
Even health and hygiene education must rely on the practical and experiential dimensions 
of children’s lives. This subject must be compulsory until the tenth class, after which it 


can be an elective subject. 


INTRODUCTION 


Health is a multidimensional concept because it is shaped by biological, social, economic 
and cultural factors. Health is not merely the absence of disease but is influenced and 
shaped by the access to basic needs like food security; safe water supply, housing, 
sanitation and health services. Within this broader definition of health, individual health 
is intrinsically interrelated with social factors. Therefore while individual health is 
important it is necessary to delineate its linkages with the physical, social and economic 
environment in which people live. : 

Children’s health is an important concern for all societies since it contributes to their 
overall development. Health, nutrition and education are important for the overall 
development of the child and these three inputs need to be addressed in a comprehensive 
manner. While the relationship between health and education is seen more in terms of 
the role that the latter plays in creating health awareness and health status improvements, 
what is not adequately represented in the debates is the reciprocal relationship between 
health and education, especially when it comes to children. Studies have shown that 
poor health and nutritional status of children is as a barrier to attendance and 
educational attainment and therefore plays a crucial role in enrollment, retention, and 
completion of school education (Rana, K &Das, S: 2004; World Bank: 2004). 

Thus concerns related to health, nutrition and other inputs that contribute to the 
overall development of the child need to be part of the curriculum on ‘Health and Physical 
Education’ at the primary, secondary and senior secondary schools. Given the 
interdisciplinary nature of the subject, it should not be another ‘text book learning’ 
exercise that requires integration and cross curriculum planning with other su bjects 
and co-curricular areas. This kind of a conceptualization lends itself to a number of 
possibilities for applied learning related to the immediate lives and environments of 
children and their communities. 

In order to define the scope of this subject one needs to identify areas that are related 
to the needs of the overall development of the child. These needs can be seen within 


These are: 
T; Personal health, physical and psycho-social development 
Ph Movement concepts and motor skills 
3. Relationships with significant others 


4. Healthy communities and environments 
In order to address these four areas there is need to identify topics that are covered 
in various school subjects, co-curricular subjects and also government programmes 


like the school health and mid day meal initiatives. We recognize that the curriculum 
design for this subject is challenging both in terms of content and evaluation. 
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For the effective implementation of the curriculum certain basic requirements 
need to be in place in terms of infrastructure and human resources. There are a 
number of research studies that have pointed out the financial and structural 
inadequacies facing both education and health. These concerns are not merely restricted 
to this focus group but would be a shared concern across all the groups. Therefore 
there is a need for these concerns to be addressed by all the focus groups for the effective 
implementation of the revised curriculum. 
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HEALTH NEEDS or CHILDREN 


While addressing the health needs of children it is important to examine the available 
data on causes of mortality and morbidity across the concerned age groups and also 
the variation it presents across caste/ class; gender and regions. This is important for 
evolving a curriculum and syllabus that addresses the real life situations and experiences 
of school going children factoring in the variations across states, class/caste and gender. 
A review of available macro data and studies shows that the major cause of mortality 
and morbidity among children are a group of disease conditions like diarrhoea, 
pneumonia and fevers that are related to poor living conditions and lack of access to 
basic needs. The burden of infant mortality, maternal and child mortality are being 
borne disproportionately by the schedule caste and tribes as compared to other caste 
groups. (IIPS: 2000) An important cause for the above mentioned communicable diseases 
are the prevalence of under nutrition among children. The NFHS data shows that 53 
percent of children in rural areas are underweight in India and this varies across states. 
In some states this figure is as high as 60 percent who are underweight especially among 
the schedule tribes in the poorer states. The extent of stunted growth of children is also 
of concern and has consequences for schooling. 

The age specific data on major causes of mortality shows that low birth weight. 
respiratory infections and anemia are the major causes of mortality for under -five age 
group. Respiratory infections and anemia become the major causes for the age group 
5-14. Respiratory infections especially tuberculosis becomes the major cause of mortality 
for females after the age of 15. (Shiva &Gopalan, 2000; p.162) 

Since under nutrition and communicable diseases is a major problem among 
majority of school going children, the curriculum design has to address and integrate 
these concerns effectively. Even before independence several Committees on education 
and health realized the need for a programme that would deal with both malnutrition 
and infectious diseases, Several countries including India have recognized the importance 
of a School Health programme. In the following section we have done a brief review of 
international experiences and the evolution of the school health programme in India. 


ScHoo, HEALTH PROGRAMME IN OTHER 
Countries: A Brier REvIEw 


In the U.K. school health services are provided through the Local Education Authorities 
with grants from the Ministry of Education. The National Health Service provides free 
medical care to all school children. In the former Soviet Union, it was a part of the 
comprehensive scheme for children from birth until the child completes elementary 
education. Almost all-schools with more than eight hundred children had full time 
doctors and nurses. In France there is a comprehensive programme for providing school 
health services until the university level with the required compliment of staff. After the 
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Second World War, as a part of its post war reconstruction effort, Japan regarded school 
health services as an integral part of school education. The school health programme 
included regular medical check ups, school lunch programme and health education 
inputs. This programme was a co-operative effort between the school, Ministry of 
Education, Health Centres and other medical agencies. These countries represent 
examples where health input is an important constituent of the subject area of health 
and physical education. 


ScHooL HEALTH SERVICES IN INDIA: 
An OVERVIEW 


A framework for school health services was put forward in the Report on Post-War 
Educational Development in India, which was issued by the Central Advisory Board in 
1944. This report recommended that school health service should be under the 
administrative control of the education department. The Bhore Committee that provided 
the blueprint for health services development in independent India devoted a substantial 
section on the need and importance of school health programme for school going children. 
They recommended that the school health programme must be a part of the general 
health services and should not have dual administrative control viz. between the education 
and health departments, but should be under the control of the latter. They were of the 
opinion that a dual administration will result in the duplication of personnel and 
infrastructure (GOI: 1946; p.111). 

The Bhore Committee clearly spelt out the duties of a school health service and even 
today it represents the most comprehensive view of this programme. The duties of a 
school health service are: 

“ (1) Health measures, preventive and curative, which include (a) the detection and 
treatment of defects and (b) the creation and maintenance of a hygienic environment in 
and around the school, and (2) measures for promoting positive health which should 
include: a) the provision of supplementary food to improve the nutritional state of the 
child, b) Physical culture through games, sports and gymnastic exercises and through 
corporate recreational activities and c) health education through formal instruction and 
practice of the hygienic mode of life(GOI: 1946; p112) This comprehensive definition 
is valid even in the present context and therefore the group recommends that 
it be adopted as a working definition for this subject area. 

Thus the major components that have to be included in the school health programme 
are medical care, hygienic school environment, and school lunch, health, yoga and » 
physical education, The School Health Programme has to be a coordinated effort between 
the education and health departments with the latter providing preventive, curative and 
promotive services at all levels of schooling. 

This committee had recommended that the school health service must be introduced 
in phases whereby primary schools are covered first and then extended to secondary 
and high schools and colleges. Two teachers were to be identified in each school and 
trained to carry out health duties. At the same time the committee recognized the 
importance of orienting other teachers to identify signs of ill health and liaise with the 
school and doctors (GOI: 1946; p.112). 

As far as health education was concerned the Bhore Committee opined that: “Formal 
classroom instruction in health matters should, in respect of the primary school children, 
be reduced to the minimum. What is essential is that hygienic habits be inculcated” 
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(GOI: 1946; p.112). This recommendation is valid even today and therefore 
should be a guideline for evolving syllabus. 

In 1958, the school health division was established in the Ministry of Health Welfare 
in order to strengthen health education programmes for young people. This division 
served as a resource center for the NCERT, the Department of Education and the 
Directorate of Adult Education. There have been efforts to integrate health education 
into school curricula with the Central Bureau of Health Education playing an important 
role in collaboration with the NCERT. 

This integrated perspective to school health provided a synergistic approach between 
health and education, rather than seen as separate programmes. This integrated vision 
was subsequently lost both conceptually and in practice. Instead of the school health 
programme being integrated with the curriculum of health and physical education it 
became a ‘vertical’ programme of the Health Ministry while teachers in schools dealt 
with health education and physical education separately. 

A review of the policy and curricular documents of the Ministry of Education shows 
that up to the late 1960’s there was a comprehensive approach to the subject than 
during the later years where it gets fragmented into physical education and health 
education with little or no reference to the necessity of school lunch or medical check 
ups. An intensive pilot project was undertaken by the National Institute of Health and 
Family Welfare (NIHFW) and it came up with a number of suggestions. It stressed on 


children about what they should eat, especially when a large percentage of children do 
not have access to adequate food. 


TACKLING MALNUTRITION AMONG 
ScHooL GornG CHILDREN 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE Mm Day MEAL PROGRAMME 


The school health programme had emphasized the need for an integrated approach 
where school lunch was an important component to tackle malnutrition and also provide 


but following the Supreme Court's judgement of November 28", 2001 directing all 
state governments to introduce mid-day meals in primary schools within six months is 
a step towards dealing with hunger in classrooms. (Dreze and Goyal: 2004) The 
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perspective behind making mid day meal compulsory at the primary level is because of 
the poor nutritional status of children upto six years of age that continues into 
adolescence as well. Adolescents’ nutritional and health status is a direct reflection of 
the cumulative effects of childhood health and nutrition. It is estimated that 55 percent 
of adolescents in India are anemic and is among the highest in the world. (www. icrw.org) 

The high prevalence of anemia has serious consequences for the growth of children 
during adolescence where several physical changes requiring extra nutritional inputs 
are occurring. The growth is dependent on adequate nutrition, which is determined 
by the availability of food of sufficient quantity and quality, the ability to digest, absorb 
and utilize food. Food availability and its distribution are dependent on access to 
livelihoods, food practices, cultural traditions, family structure, gender, meal patterns 
and the political environments. The digestion and absorption of food can be impeded 
by infections or metabolic disorders. Anemia affects growth and energy levels and for 
girls it is of concern because during pregnancy it is associated with premature births, 
low birth weight and perinatal and maternal mortality. If we examine the data on causes 
of mortality during the reproductive age group for women, anemia is the single most 
important cause of death. It is in this context that the school lunch programme becomes 
an important input for dealing, at least partially, with hunger, which is the cause for 
under nutrition among children. The value of mid day meal programmes lies in the fact 
that it has a positive impact on educational advancement, child nutrition and social 
equity (Dreze &Goyal: 2003; World Bank: 2004) 

Even following the Supreme Court judgement a recent study by Jean Dreze and Arpita 
Goyal shows that there are some states where there is full implementation of the programme, 
others where there is only partial implementation and in the states of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh where there is no coverage at all. In states where it is being implemented, one 
finds that children are being served a cooked meal for lunch. The evidence suggests that 
the mid day meals have enhanced school attendance and retention. It is definitely a 
motivating factor for children to attend schools more regularly. For poor children this 
programme does help in atleast partially addressing classroom hunger and has helped 
in averting in the intensification of child under nutrition in drought -affected areas. Apart 
from addressing under nutrition, the mid-day meal programme also creates opportunities 
and conditions for greater social interaction across castes. ' 

In some states like Tamilnadu the mid-day meal programme has been integrated 
with regular medical check ups and necessary follow up at a negligible cost. The 
members of this focus group recommend that the mid day meal programme must 
become a part of the curriculum of this subject along with regular medical check ups 
and follow up. 


Status oF ScHoo, HEALTH PROGRAMME: A REVIEW 


The poor state of the school health programme has been observed by a few evaluation 
studies across states. A Committee was set up by the government of India in 1960 to 
assess the standard of health and nutrition of school children and means to improve 
them (GOI: 1961). This committee found that since 1950: 


l The constraints imposed by caste dynamics during the process of cooking and feeding in schools has 
been discussed by Dreze and Goyal. Upper caste resistance to dalit women cooking the mid day meal 
programme has been documented. However, such initiatives also provide opportunities for addressing 
these social issues in classroom situations. The status of these programmes for tribal areas and the 


poorer districts needs to be further explored. 
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“Some advance has been made, mostly in urban areas, towards medical inspection 
of school children and treatment. The progress however has been slow. The overall 
picture has not changed perceptibly. Although hygiene and health education find a 
place in the school curriculum in some States, the emphasis is not laid on their practical 
aspect“ (GOI: 1961; p.11). There were also structural constraints in terms of availability 
of medical officers, especially in rural areas. Since the school health programme was 
dependent on the staff in primary health centers, any shortage of staff immediately affected 
the programme adversely. This would continue to be a constraint in rural areas where 
the primary health centers and community health centers are weak in terms of 
infrastructure and human resources across several states. - 

The committee observed that: 

“We are of the opinion that the facilities available at present for school health in different 
states are not satisfactory although the system of school medical inspection has been in 
vogue for a number of years in many states. The carrying out of medical inspection in 
a perfunctory manner, the non-availability of remedial facilities, lack of follow up even 
tin the cases of those declared to have defects and the lack of co-operation between the 
school authorities and parents are some of the factors which have contributed to 
unsatisfactory results in the school health services. We feel therefore, that unless the 
present system is considerably improved, it would be a mere waste of time and money 
to continue it.” (GOI: 1961; p.12). 

While the above-mentioned constraints are real, the members of the focus group 
were of the opinion that one must not abandon the idea of school health services. The 
present review of the National Curriculum offers an opportunity to explore possibilities 
for reviving the school health programme and use it as an opportunity to put pressure 
on primary health centers and other public health institutions to interface with schools. 
We recognize that there is great variation in the availability, accessibility and 
responsiveness of public health services and recommend that wherever there is a lack of 
public services some alternative strategies like involving local NGOs and practitioners 
need to be explored. 


YOGA AND Puysicat EDUCATION FOR FITNESS 
AND HEALTH oF CHILDREN 


Both yoga and physical education contribute to not merely the physical development of 
the child but have a positive impact on psychosocial and mental development as well. 
Playing group games have a positive impact on individual self esteem, promotes better 
interaction among children, imparts values of co-operation, sharing and to deal with 
both victory and defeat. Similarly yoga practice contributes to the overall development 
of the child and various studies have shown that it contributes to flexibility and muscular 
fitness and also corrects postural defects among school children (Gharote. 1976; Gharote, 
Ganguly & Moorthy, 1976; Moorthy, 1982). In addition it plays an important role in 
improving cardio-vascular efficiency and helps to control and reduce excessive body fat 
while contributing to the overall physical and health related fitness (Ganguly, 1981: 
Bera, 1998; Ganguly, 1989; Govidarajulu, Gannadeepam &Bera, 2003: Mishra. Tripathi 
& Bera, 2003). Apart from contributing to physical fitness, yoga also contributes to 
improving learning, memory and dealing with stress and anxieties in children. (Kulkarni: 
1997; Ganguly, Bera &Gharote, 2002) 
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Both yoga and physical education have not been given the due impurtance in the 
school curriculum and neither has their contribution to the health and overall 
development of the child been adequately acknowledged. The constraints faced by yoga 
and physical education is related to a number of factors that affect the quality of school 
education in general and health and physical education in particular. These constraints 
include lack of appropriate school environment in terms of physical infrastructure, 
furniture, lighting, ventilation, water supply etc.; lack of budgetary support; lack of 
transport services; lack of adequately trained teachers and institutions for their training; 
lack of proper documentation and systematic evaluation of the area and lack of 
coordination between the education and health departments (GOI: 1961). 

The observations made by this committee largely will hold true even today but what 
we do not have is adequate research in this area, which we feel is indicative of the 
importance it receives in the policy and research circles. In the following section we 
present the findings of a few studies on the status and transaction of the curriculum in 
this subject. 

A survey of 44 middle schools in Delhi on the status of school health programme 
showed that health education in schools does not get sufficient time or attention and 
most teachers are not equipped to deal with this subject. This survey showed that only 
12.5% of the teachers had received training in health education. Support facilities like 
books and audio-visual material were minimal in all the surveyed schools. Apart from 
health education activities, less than 50% of the schools offered games and physical 
training and less then that was devoted health teaching. The school health services 
were available to around 22% of the schools, the remaining did not have any significant 
input. As a result regular monitoring of children did not take place at all. This survey 
also looked at the physical surroundings of the school in terms of ventilation, cleanliness, 
drinking water and latrines. The schools fared poorly on all these inputs and therefore 
are bound to affect their health in the long run. A morbidity survey among the children 
in these schools revealed that they are related to poor nutrition and lack of access to 
safe water and sanitation facilities. (Raju, B.1970) 

A study of awareness among teachers of primary and secondary levels in Anna 
District of Tamilnadu showed a very low level of awareness regarding health promotion 
measures and was unable to carry out these measures systematically. There was 
lower awareness among male teachers and those in rural as compared to urban areas 
(Dhanasekeran: 1990). 

An evaluation of the school health programme in relation to teacher’s knowledge 
showed that elementary school teachers have misconceptions about health and health 
education. -According to the study, the teachers possessed inadequate knowledge 
regarding the subject of health education. Though the health authorities were being 
involved in the school health programme there was little co-ordination between the 
education, health and social welfare departments. Health education and management 
of school health programme were not included in the pre-service or in-service education 
of teachers and hence the lack of integration of this subject areas with others (Potdar, 
R.S: 1989) 

Although the number of studies concerned with yoga and physical education are 
very few, the available studies throw some light on the status of this area. 

` As far as physical education is concerned the available studies show that this area 
does not get the importance that it should and this gets translated into a negative attitude 
on the part of the teachers and head masters of schools. An evaluation of the physical 
education curriculum at the lower primary stage in Mysore district showed that eighty 
percent of headmasters, sixty percent of general teachers and 90 percent of physical 
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education teachers had a positive attitude towards physical education. A significant 
percentage of general teachers had a negative attitude towards physical education. As 
far as the curriculum and syllabus is concerned, the aims and objectives of this area 
was not clearly stated and the existing syllabus for this area did not contain minimum 

_ levels of learning and the activities prescribed under yogic exercises were found to be 
inappropriate. The infrastructure for physical education was found appropriate but 
fifty percent of the lower primary schools of Mysore city did not have physical education 
teachers. (Sudarshan and Balakrishnaiah: 2003). 

The secondary status given to physical education is corroborated by a study on 
attitude of secondary school students towards physical education. This study showed 
that in government and private schools; across rural and urban areas and across gender 
there was a positive attitude towards physical education. This study also showed that 
students in government schools had better attitude towards physical education as 
compared to the private schools. Students in urban areas had a better attitude to 
physical education than those in rural areas. The study observed gender difference in 
the attitude towards physical education with boys having a more positive attitude than 
girls (Mishra,SK., 1996) 

The experience of introducing yoga in school curriculum has been quite a mixed 
experience. There is a tendency for yoga to be reduced to mere physical exercise that 
defeats the very essence of this practice. At present there is a shortage of trained yoga 
teachers that is related to the non-availability of adequate number of institutions that 
have the capacity and expertise for this purpose. If yoga is to be effectively integrated 
then the government would need to overcome the shortage of yoga teachers beginning 
with the senior secondary level and then consider classes from sixth to tenth. In the 
interim period teachers who are trained in physical education are also getting some 
training in yoga education. It maybe worthwhile to review the syllabus and pedagogy 
of the teacher’s training programme offered by different colleges and deemed universities 
in this area. 

Apart from the concern about availability of trained teachers, there is also the negative 
attitude of administrators at the central, state and district levels within the education 
department and authorities within schools with respect to both yoga and physical 
education. The experience of both these areas has been that where there is a supportive 
school atmosphere the transaction of both these subjects has by and large been effective 
but examples of these are rather few in number. 


THE PLACE oF HEALTH EDUCATION IN THE CURRICULUM 


Conventional thinking places undue emphasis on the role of health education that 
stresses on behavioral change as a means to improving the health status of people. 
Health education is not merely giving information about diseases, their transmission 
and prevention but needs to relate it to the kind of health problems that children and 
their communities face. The causes of these diseases are not merely biological but have 
a strong social and environmental dimension as well. Given the multi-causal 


2 These observations have evolved out of discussions with the faculty at Kaivalyadhama, Lonavala 
Maharashtra. These institutions have been involved with training teachers for yoga and have introduced 
it in the school curriculum in Navodaya and Kendriya Vidyalaya schools. State government and privati 


schools 
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understanding of health, many of the health education concepts are being dealt by 
various subjects in the school curriculum that includes environmental studies, language, 
social sciences, science, and physical education, yoga and population education. This 
then calls for greater interaction and coordination between the subject teachers that 
cover topics concerned with health and physical education. This needs to be graded 
according to the developmental needs and intellectual ability at different levels of 
schooling. For example, at the primary level the focus could be much more on individual 
and environmental hygiene and provisioning of midday meal and health check ups. 
Keeping in view the inputs in science, social studies and environmental studies, the 
curriculum of health and physical education can also start introducing concepts of 
health, disease and environmental determinants of health not only as a repetition of 
theory but through experiential learning it can reinforce concepts that they have learn ed 
in other subjects and apply it to their life experiences. This kind of an approach can 
only work if there is adequate teacher preparedness, which needs to be addressed through 
the pre-service and in-service training programmes for teachers at all, levels. 

There are very few studies that have looked at the transaction of curriculum, 
constraints faced by teachers in transaction and pedagogical approaches to curriculum 
for this subject area. The available studies are limited to commenting on issues of 
human resources and infrastructural inputs and this is primarily related to the area of 
only physical education. (Sudarshan and Balakrishnaiah: 2003) 

What is important and significant to note is that while this subject area was given 
the status of a compulsory subject, in real terms it is treated as an area that is less 
important than the core subjects. As a result neither physical education nor health has 
been treated as an important subject nor have innovative methods been incorporated 
for transacting the curriculum. The experience of health education has been 
disappointing because there is a lot of information being given ina theoretical fashion 
with the assumption that children are not aware and need to be educated. Very little of 
real life experiences are incorporated into this area which would make the process a 
more joyful and meaningful experience for children. 


SKILLS FOR ADDRESSING PsyCHO-SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS IN THE CURRICULUM FOR 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Addressing basic needs in terms of food is seen as an integral part of the school 
curriculum. However, apart from this there is a need to enhance skills for psycho-social 
competence at different stages ofthe child's development. These concerns are related to 
sexuality during adolescence, stress and mental health related issues, learning difficulties 
and other such special needs. In recent times a great deal of importance has been given 
to adolescent health in school curricula and been dealt with as a co- curricular area. 
The thrust for this area has come from the Reproductive and Child Health and the HIV/ 


Aids programmes and a number of modules have been tried and tested for creating 


awareness among adolescents by NGOs. 
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initiated that include programmes for stress management in children and early 
identification of emotional and mental difficulties. An example of this is the VIMHANS 
project in urban and rural schools in Delhi. | 


These concerns are complex and need to be addressed in different forums and levels. 
While it is important to identify and provide skills and support for children to deal with 
stress, it is necessary to recognize that stress cannot be dealt by only dealing with children, 
parents and teachers. What is required is the reform of the examination system, which 
is an administrative and political decision. 


and Sexual Health” that are being implemented in schools but being dealt with separately 
from subject curricula as also the area of health and physical education. The issue that 
needs to be addressed here is how these areas have to be integrated into the school 
curriculum effectively. There are subjects that deal with aspects of these initiatives in a 
theoretical manner and merely including these under Health and physical education 
will only result in repetition. For example there are certain objectives in population 
education that would be a part of the science, social science and Habitat and Learning. ' 


is generated. Infact many of these concerns require the imparting of skills to children, | 
parents and teachers to deal with the issues arising out of their daily lives in the family, | 
school and community. There are some NGOs that have tried some innovative approaches | 


to address some of these issues. A few of these initiatives are discussed under ‘Alternative 
Curriculum’, 


Based on the conceptual framework the committee has worked towards evolving the 
overall and specific objectives for this subject area. The members of the focus group 
were unanimous in their opinion that this area must be a compulsory subject upto 
the tenth class and be treated on par with the core subjects so that students wishing 


to opt for it can do so in lieu of one ofthe five subjects for the board exams at the end 
of class X. 


Apart from adolescent health, school mental health programmes have also been 


There is a growing recognition of the exam related stress and its effect on children. 


Thére are additional areas like “Population Education” and “ Adolescent Reproductive 


Across all these areas it would be inadequate if only theoretical inputs or awareness 


CURRICULUM DESIGN 


The principles guiding this subject area are premised on the understanding that an 


individual, family and the community influence individual health through systematic 
and coordinated efforts of a number ofinputs. Health Education of children is therefore 


a combined responsibility of home, community and the school. Health Education in 


2 


The Child Development and Adolescent Health Centre of VIMHANS. New De 
for a comprehensive school mental health programme in u 
around Delhi. Government of India. Director General of Health Services and WHO sponsor this project 

and is implemented in schools. It is a comprehensive project becanse it addresses the needs of | 
children, adolescents and their caregivers (Vitnhans: 2004) This is an important aspect of school 

health and this is an innovative programme that needs to be studied anc 
This center has also been running programmes to deal wit 
Which also needs to be reviewed. It is import 


lhi has initiated a project 
rban and rural government. se hools in and 


1 documented in some detail 
h exam-induced stress among school children 
ant to explore similar initiatives in other states where other 
institutions may have also addressed these concerns. 

The Communication on “Population Education” to National Steering Committee and N ational Focus Groups 
tor effective integration of the area in the content and process of school education has | 


een Well thought 
and worked out. This could be the prototype for integration of this area 
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the school should form a part of the routine life of the school contributing to the 
development of a right attitude among children towards health and inculcation of good 
health habits in them. The programme should include activities suggested under school 
health practice as regular part of school activities and life. The objectives and syllabi 
should reflect the four major themes that we had identified in the beginning of this 
paper. They include: 

l1. Personal health, physical and psycho-social development 

2. Movement concepts and motor skills 

3. Relationships with significant others 

4. Healthy communities and environments 

In order to address these four major areas the committee has formulated the overall 
and specific objectives to guide curriculum and syllabi planning. 


Overall Objective: 4 
To provide the required theoretical and practical inputs in order to provide an 


integrated and holistic understanding of health, disease and physical fitness among 
children at the primary, secondary and senior secondary levels. 


Specific objectives: 

I To help children learn and become aware of health - the different ways in 
which it is defined, to develop a positive attitude towards health, as individuals 
and be collectively responsible to achieve it. t 

2. To provide the requisite services through the school health and nutritional 
programmes for improving the health status of children 

3: To help children become aware of appropriate health needs at particular age(s) 
through information and communication. To encourage them to learn desired 
skills and form right habits about food, exercise, sleep, rest and relaxation in 
their everyday life. 


4. To help children know and accept individual and collective responsibility for 
healthy living at home, school and in the community. ; 
5. To help children to be acquainted with nutritional requirements, personal 


and environmental hygiene, sanitation, pollution, common diseases as well 
as measures for their prevention and control. 

6. To help children know their status of health, identify health problems and be 
informed for taking appropriate remedial measures. 

{i To create awareness among children about rules of safety in appropriate 
hazardous situations to avoid accidents and injuries. To acquaint them with 
first-aid measures about common sickness and injuries. 

8. To help children learn correct postural habits in standing, walking, running, 
sitting and other basic movements so as to avoid postural defects and physical 
deformities. 

9. To help children improve their neuromuscular coordination through 
participation in a variety of physical activities contributing to their overall 
fitness so that they live well and work better. 

10. To provide skills for dealing with psycho-social issues in the school, home 
and the community 
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ll. To help children grow as responsible citizens by inculcating in them certain 
social and moral values * through games, sports, N.C.C., Red Cross, Scouts & 
Guides etc. ; 

12. To create interest among children for the practice of yogasanas and meditation 


through which they learn the skills/art of self-control, concentration, peace 
and relaxation to avoid the ill effects of stress, strain and fatigue of routine 
everyday life. 

13; To address the physical, psycho-social needs of differently abled children. 


Pre-requisites for Curriculum Transaction 


There are infrastructural, human resource and teacher preparation inputs that are 
required for curriculum transaction of the subject “Health and Physical Education”. 
Mid day meals within the subject curriculum would mean that adequate physical 
infrastructure and human resources for cooking and distribution of meals to children. 


Badawani, Madhya Pradesh wherein children prepared a “Book on Famine” (Akaal ki 
kitaab named “Rookhi ki Sookhi) in their area by interviewing villagers and recording 
the local history of famine,’ 

Similarly the textbook on science in the Hoshangabad experiment deals with malaria 
as a topic and through a survey based approach helps children learn the link between 
environment and health. 

For health, yoga and physical education there needs to be minimum of outdoor and 
indoor facilities coupled with proper ventilation and sanitation in the classroom and 
school premises at the primary, secondary and senior secondary levels. 

In view of the paucity of resources to buy equipment and also build specialized 
facilities like swimming pools or football fields it is proposed that there needs to be 
pooling and sharing of facilities within a specified geographical area. The facilities 
managed by government, private and other agencies needs to be shared in order to 
avoid unnecessary expenditure. Examples of such sharing are available for review and 
consideration. Open spaces and community centers in rural and urbana reas should 
be adequately maintained and can be used for health and physical education 
programmes. 

The human resource dimension is critical Jor both yoga and physical education. Ii 
is mandatory for all educational institutions to appoint trained and qualified teachers 
in health, yoga and physical education. 

The number of teachers should be proportionate to the number of students and 
these teachers should be fully at par with other regular subject teachers. Efforts must 
be made to involve and utilize the Services of other teachers who have interest, aptitude 
and expertise in this subject. In addition parents, alumni, local sports veterans, recognized 


5 These include discipline, sense of responsibility, mutual respect and cooperation belongingness and 
team spirit, individual sacrifice in the larger interest of the group, courage and self esteem 

6 The lack of utensils, regular supply of provisions, fuel and human resources to cook and distribute 
food to children has been well documented. As a result there is a criticism of the mid day meal 
programme as disrupting teaching and learning in schools. In order for this programme to be effective 
as a means for addressing at least partially hunger in classrooms the infrastructural and human resource 


issues have to be addressed. 
7 This has been cited and described as an example of Community Work and social engagement as 
curricular components in the position paper on Work and Education 
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specialized NGOs having the required expertise and trained medical practitioners to 
strengthen the human resources. Teacher preparation at different levels is mandatory 
and refresher courses must be made available for in service teachers at least once in. five 
years for their professional growth with appropriate incentives. Resource material should 
be made available to the pre-service and in-service teachers to enhance their knowledge 
of the subject. If any employed teacher has achievements in any game and sport or 
train students who become state and national athletes they should be duly recognized 
and offered incentives or rewards. 
There are some additional requirements for implementing the curriculum for yoga 
education and these include the following: 
° Yoga should be introduced in schools from the fifth class onwards but in the 
earlier classes awareness of body, the relationship between food and health; 
maintaining correct posture etc. are to be emphasized. 


° Enhancing teacher training institutions and increasing the capacity for training 
yoga teachers 

° A separate stream needs to be identified for yoga teachers and yoga therapists 

° Standardisation of yoga education at school is essential 

° There is a need to motivate the principals and staff in schools regarding the 


importance of yoga education 
Here it is important to point out the subject of health, yoga and physical education 
must be joyful and therefore much more participative in nature. Play as an important 
medium of learning must be emphasized and only age appropriate knowledge and skills 
must be imparted. The yoga curriculum must begin only from the fifth class and until 
that stage children should be encouraged to play and the school timetable needs to 
accommodate this for a minimum of half an hour a day. 


Alternative Curriculum Designs: A Review 


There are examples of alternative curriculum designs that have addressed aspects of 
health, yoga and physical education. These alternative curricula have been developed 
by organizations that work on issues largely related to education and adolescent health. 
The curriculum, its transaction and pedagogical techniques used for health and physical 
-ducation related issues of the Mahila Sikshana Kendras of the Mahila Samakhya 
programme need to studied and relevant aspects should be integrated into this subject.* 

Experiences of the Siksha Karmi programme whereby the siksha karmis who are 
primary school teachers were used to provide information to rural youth about health, 
reproductive health and other life skills that covered a range of social and personal 
issues. 

The experiences of Sandhan, a Rajasthan based NGO, has been working with 
children’s education and have experimented with innovative curriculum and pedagogy. 
Their work with adolescent children to skills for holistic education also needs to be 
studied and adapted into the national curriculum where it is appropriate. 


ne 

8 There is an exercise coordinated by Sandhan to put together the curriculum of the Mahila Sikshana 
Kendras from different Mahila Samakhya programmes. This curriculum must be adapted for health 
aud physical education wherever it is appropriate. 

9 The issues inchided were a) self awareness. b) 
discrimination and values; €) problem solving. d) working with others e) communication skills f motivational 
skill; how to resist and deal with peer pressure. Health topics covered physical and emotional health 


and services available, reproductive and sexual ‘health. 


social awareness such as social norms, gender 
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These are just few examples of NGOs and quasi NGOs who are working in areas 
related to health. There is a need to undertake systematic research on school health 
initiatives like RAHA in Jharkhand and document their experiences and the outcomes 
for education. The Jocus group strongly recommends that systematic studies 
and the documentation of alternative experiences in the area of health and 
physical education are needed for strengthening this area. 

A preliminary review of the syllabi of this area suggests that there is a great deal of 
repetition of subject matter and little of applied learning. There is a concern that if this 


for physical fitness, games and sports at all levels in the syllabus. An important 
issue that was raised was one of evaluation, which has contributed for the low priority 
of this area and needs serious consideration. There was a strong feeling that the 
achievement of students in this subject must be rated like other subjects particularly at 
the secondary stage, in order for it to receive the needed priority. 


REVIEW oF SYLLABUS RELATED TO HEALTH AND 
PuysIca. EDUCATION 


In order to highlight some of the concerns regarding the available syllabus, an exercise 


1. Class IX (for the session 2001-2002) and Class X (for the HSC Exam 2002) 
Board of Secondary Education Orissa. 
= The last four Pages (Page no. 175 to 182) contain the curriculum on Health 
and Physical Education for Classes IX & X. 
* The curriculum lays more emphasis on games, physical fitness and less on 
Health and Health Education aspects. 
° Though a pattern of evaluation and distribution of marks have been mentioned 
it is not clear if the evaluation would be compulsory. 
e According to the curriculum “Both theory and practical examinations are to be 
conducted internally at the school level for class IX and Class X and proper 
records be maintained for verification. 
The examination in class IX will be conducted with full marks 50 in two terms with 
25 marks in each term. The final assessment and grading can be made taking the average 
marks of the two terms. 

The examination in class X will be conducted with full marks 50 in two terms with 
25 marks in each term. The final assessment and grading can be made taking the average 
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marks of the two terms. A to E indicate the order of achievement from the higher to the 
lowest level. 

° Regarding allocation of teaching period a total of only 3 periods have been 
allotted, of which one period is optional, which clearly proves the lack of 
emphasis for this discipline. 

2. The secondary school curriculum 2006. 

Central Board of Secondary Education only lays down some sketchy content areas. 
Does not mention whether or not there should be an examination. Nothing has been 
mentioned regarding the theory and practical content, the hours allotted for each area, 
the evaluation system, and marks to be allotted to each area. Therefore, it could be 
concluded that the subject has not been considered seriously. 

3. The I.C.S.E, March 2007 - Regulations and Syllabuses 

The courses of studies mention the following: 


For class IX ` - There will be one written paper of two hours duration carrying 
100 marks and Internal Assessment of 100 marks. i 
For Class X - There will be one written paper of two hours duration carrying 


100 marks and Internal Assessment of 100 marks. 

The written paper will be divided into two sections, A and B. 

Section A will consist of compulsory short answer questions on Health, Hygiene and 
First Aid. 

Section B Candidates will be required to answer questions on the rules, skills required 
and the methods of training of any two of the given team games. 

The contents and the examination pattern has been identified and seems to be better 
than the above 2 courses of studies though more emphasis has been given to physical 
aspect than health aspect. However the following areas have been indicated: 

o Method of assessment indictor and internal assessment stressed 

e> Butit does not mention whether or not the curriculum would be compulsory 

and inn case of non-performance what shòuld be status of the candidate 
regarding pass or fail. 

4. The national seminar on status of Physical Education in Educational 
Curriculum organized recently in Kendrapara College (6 February 2005) 
lays emphasis on Physical rather than Health Education. 

5. A paper on curriculum fór Elementary Education by Prof. P. C. Rout, Retd. 
Director, Elementary Education, Orissa observed that: 

“The 3 subjects such as: Work Experience, Art Education and Health and Physical 
Education carrying 250 marks have been completely neglected at the upper primary 
stage of education. These subjects are not being taught, practiced or examined. Teachers 
do not seem to have bothered about these subjects. In fact, teachers got no directions 
for transaction of these subjects. No text book has been prescribed for these subjects.” 


Further he also mentions “If a total view is taken, it will be seen that the curriculum 
prescribed during the pre-independent days has not changed in essence. The knowledge 
and information oriented education still continues. Some superficial changes have been 


made in the curriculum at long intervals. Some of the good features of the curriculum, 
1936 have been dropped, such as: nature observation, weather chart preparation, action 
songs and action stories, religious instruction etc. more inefficiency has been exhibited 
in transaction of the curricula. Prescribed subjects in the non-scholastic area carrying 
marks have been relegated to the back ground without any attempt for implementation. 
Finally it could be mentioned that: 
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e The subject of Health and Physical Education has never received its due even 
after independence. 

e An overall revamping is necessary starting from the ministry to the classroom 
situation, if the health of the future of the country is to be improved. 


YoGa 


Given in the boxes below are the sample syllabi for training yoga teachers and 
also a graded syllabi for different classes. 


CoursEes or Yoca 


(by Swami Kuvalayananda) 


1. Ujjayi 

2. Bhujangasana 

3. Ardha-Shalabhasana 

4. Ardha-Halasana 

5. Vakrasana 

6. Chakrasana (Side bending) 
7. Paschimatana 

8. Yoga Mudra or its variations. 


Short Course 


1.Bhujangasana 
. Ardha-Shalabhasana 
. Dhanurasana 


. Paschimatana 

. Ardha-Matsyendrasana 
. Yoga Mudra or Uddiyana 
. Viparita Karani 

. Ujjayi. 


ONDAN 


Halasana 


Source: Kevailyadham, Lonavala, Maharashtra 


HEALTH, Firness AND VALUE 
A) For Standard V-VII: 


Yoga Practical 


(for students) 


Swastikasana, 


Niralambasana, 


Bhujangasana, 
Dhanurasana, 


Vakrasana 
Ardhapadmasana, 
(Virasana), A 


Parvatasana, 


Ardhashalabhasana, 


Ardha Pavanmuktasana, 


EDUCATION 


1, Repeat content 
of 1* Month 
(For: 1% Week) 


add the followings: 
Padmasana, 
Shalabhasana 


Naukasana, 


2. For 2™ ae" 4* Week 


Ardhamatsyendrasana 


Full Course 


l. Sirshasana 

2. Sarvangasana 
3. Matsyasana 
4. Halasana 

5. Bhujangasana 
6 

if 

8 

9 


3. Shalabhasana 
. Dhanurasana 
. Ardha-Matsyasana 
. Paschimatana 

10. Mayurasana 

. Shavasana 

. Uddiyana 

. Yoga Mudra 

. Nauli 

. Kapalabhati 

. Ujjayi 

. Bhastrika. 


3" Month 


1. Repeat conteofA 
Ist & 2"! Month 
(For: 1* Week) 


2. For 2™ ae" 4'* Week 
add the followings: 


Paschimottana, 


Supta Vajrasana, 
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Vajrasana, Baddha Padmasana, | Tolangulasana. 
Yogamudra, Vrikshasana, Kukkutasana, 
Brahma Mudra, Simple Breathing Vakasana, 
Chakrasana Utkatasana, 
(sideward bending), 
Tadasana, Uddiyana 
Padahastasana, Ujjayi Pranayama 
Vrikshasana, 
Shavasana 

Yoga Theory Moral Stories & Value Good Habit Duties & 

(For students: Education formation (Yamas Responsibilities 

2 times in a week) & Niyamas) 


B) For Standard VIII-X 
1* Month 


Class 2": Month 3" Month 


1. Repeat conteofA 
lst & 2”! Month 


(For: 1* Week) 


1. Repeat content 
of 1* Month 


(For: 1* Week) 


Swastikasana, 
Pavanmuktasana, 


Yoga Practical 
(for students) 


Ardha Halasana 
Viparita Karanai, 
Shalabhasana, 


2. for 2” ae“ 4 Week 
add the followings: 
Mayurasana 

Nauli Kriya 


2. For 2™ aù“ 4% 
Week add the 
followings: 


Bhujangasana, 


Dhanurasana, 


Paschimottana, Halasana 


Vakrasana 
Crocodile Postures 
Sitali 


Bhramari 


Parvatasana, Sarvangasana 


Vajrasana, Matsysasana 


Agnisara Kriya 
Bhastrika 


Supta Vajrasana, 


Yogamudra, 
Brahma Mudra, 
Chakrasana 
(sideward bending), 
Tadasana, 
Padahastasana, 
Vrikshasana, 
Shavasana 
Uddiyana 
Kapalabhati 
Vamana Dhauti 

(3 days / week), 
Neti (3 days/ week) 
Ujjayi 

Anuloma Viloma 


1.Moral Stories & 
Value Education 


1. Moral Duties & 
Responsibilities. 


Yoga Theory 1.Character Building 


2. Personality 
Development. 


2. Good Habit formation 2. Abhyasa & Vairagya 


(Yamas & Niyamas) 


(for students) 


Source: Kevailyadhama, Lonavala, Maharashtra 
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There is a well worked out syllabus for physical education as well and this undergoes 
periodic review by experts in this area. The members of the focus group were of the 
opinion that the existing syllabus and whatever review is undertaken must be included 
in the process for evolving Syllabus design in the future. There is considerable overlap 
with respect to the theoretical portion of this subject. It maybe useful to reinforce 
anatomy, physiology of the body from the science subjects but also expose children to 
different ways of viewing and understanding the body in a more holistic manner as 
compared to a Cartesian view of the body. The science curriculum needs to address 
health related concerns and also elaborate their relationship to health. Experiences of 
women’s’ groups, who have tried approaches to understanding the body and its 
functions, maybe be instructive for developing the syllabus and pedagogy in this area. 
The different approaches to understanding the body, causation and treatment of diseases 
could also form a part of the syllabus. Yoga could certainly enrich this aspect of the 
curriculum with its rendering of the body and also the understanding of disease 
causation and treatment. This is an important way of giving legitimacy to local knowledge 
beliefs and practices which children experience in their daily lives. Understanding of 
the use of local herbs and plants, their medicinal value and how people continue to use 
while also trying allopathic medicine is an important part of the curriculum. 


Evaluation 


The evaluation for this area has been divided into theory and practicals with 70 percent 
for the former and 30 percent for the latter. The Committee reviewed this and was of the 
opinion that this needs to be changed. What needs to be identified is what is the minimum 
information that a child must learn in this area and should the testing be just based on 
a written examination or could there be other ways in which the child’s knowledge be 
evaluated. How will co-curricular learning be evaluated? 


Prospects for Vocational Training 


This area opens up possibilities for a number of vocational programmes in Health. 
physical education and yoga. In health related areas there are a number of para 
professional programmes like health visitors, occupational therapy, physiotherapy, 
speech therapy, lab technicians, special education and counseling skills, rehabilitation 
services. For yoga and physical education there are avenues for professional career in 
sports and yoga, as teachers for physical and yoga education etc. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE MEMBERS oF THE FOCUS GROUP STRONGLY RECOMMEND THAT: 


e This area must be a compulsory subject up to the tenth class and be treated on par 
with the core subjects so that students wishing to opt for it can do so in lieu of one of 
the five subjects for the board exams at the end of class X. At the plus two level it 
maybe offered as an elective subject. The nomenclature for the subject shall be “Health 
and Physical Education” across the different levels of schooling. 

* The comprehensive definition of school health by the Bhore' Committee in 1946 be 
adopted as a working definition for this subject area. Within this definition a holistic 
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understanding of health is the guiding principle and yoga and physical edueation 
are seen as contributing to the overall development and health of the child. 

e The major components that have to be included in the school health programme 
include medical care, hygienic school environment, and school lunch, health and 
physical education. The School Health Programme has to be a coordinated effort 
between the education and health departments with the latter providing preventive, 
curative and promotive services at all levels of schooling. 

e The components of the school health programme must be an integral part of ‘Health 
and Physical education’. Infact health and nutrition programmes should form the 
basis for health and nutrition education rather than just focusing on ‘creating 
awareness’ in children about what they should eat, especially when a large percentage 
of children do not have access to adequate food. Therefore the mid day meal 
programme must become a part of the curriculum of this subject along with regular 
medical check ups and follow up. 

e The education department must coordinate efforts with the health department and 
where the public health services are weak alternative strategies like involving local 
NGOs and practitioners must explored. 

e For health, yoga and physical education there needs to be minimum of outdoor and 
indoor facilities coupled with proper ventilation and sanitation in the classroom and 
school premises at the primary, secondary and senior secondary levels 

e Given the interdisciplinary nature of the area there is a need for cross curricular 
planning and need to be integrated with science. Social science, language and other 
relevant subjects from the primary to senior secondary levels addressing both the 
theoretical and applied dimensions. 

e Science subjects must integrate the health dimensions for topics that are related to 
health issues 

e There is a need to review the curriculum, syllabus and pedagogy of the teacher's 
training programme for health, physical education and yoga offered by different 
colleges, institutions and deemed universities in this area within the conceptual 
framework offered by the focus group. 

e All teacher education courses must include health, yoga ad physical education as 
a compulsory subject. 

e Descriptive and impact studies be commissioned to review the status of this subject 
in school education and document alternative experiences in this area. 

e There is a need to try the approach suggested for this area on a pilot basis across 
different types of schools and only then up scaled. 

e For effective implementation of this subject advocacy is required at different levels of 
the education and health systems. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Section I A Global Perspective on Early Childhood 

Section II The Indian Context: Situational Analysis and Current Scenario 
Section III Critical Issues, Social Realities and Policy Implications 
SectionIV Moving Ahead: Changing Policy Paradigms 


Section V Guidelines for a Curricular Framework 


1. A GLopa Perspective on EARLY CHILDHOOD $ 


The first six to eight years of a child's life, are globally acknowledged to be the most 
critical years for lifelong development, since the pace of development in these years is 
extremely rapid. Recent research in the field of neuroscience, particularly on the brain, 
has provided convincing evidence of the ‘critical periods’ located within these early years, 
for forming of synaptic connections in the brain and for the full development of the 
brain’s potential. Research has also indicated that if these early years are not supported 
by, or embedded in, a stimulating and enriching physical and psycho-social environment, 
the chances of the child's brain developing to its full potential are considerably, and 
often irreversibly, reduced. This Stage in life is also important as a foundation for 
inculcation of social and personal habits and values, which are known to last a lifetime. 
What follows logically is the crucial importance of investing in these early years to ensure 
an enabling environment for every child and thereby, a sound foundation for life, which 
is not only the right of every child but will also impact, in the long term, on the quality of 
human capital available to a country. Early childhood care and education (ECCE) derives 
its importance from this rationale. 

Global events and the needs emerging from various social, economic and 
demographic changes in the last few decades have also influenced ECCE in India. Five 
of the Eight Millennium Development goals in the UN Millennium Declaration relate to 
the health, nutrition and education of the young child. Our poor progress towards MDG 
in relation to other developing countries, indicates that India has already neglected its 
young children for too long 

Research around the globe has shown that to maximize impact, the planning and 
provision of early childhood and primary education programmes need to take into 
account three important principles of child development: (a) child development is a 
continuous and cumulative process so that what precedes influences what follows; in 
terms of programmatic interventions it is therefore important to address the entire 
childhood continuum from prenatal to end of the primary stage, as opposed to intervening 
in any one. sub stage exclusively. (b) health, nutrition and education / psychosocial 
development are all synergistically inter-related, which makes a case for addressing all 
needs of children through a holistic approach and (c) the child's development will be 
optimized if the programmes address not only the child, but the child's overall context 
as well. 
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Play as the basis for learning 


Art as the basis for education 

Recognition of the special features of children's thinking 

Primacy of experience rather than expertise 

Familiarity and challenge in everyday rhythms and routines 

Mix of formal and informal interaction 

Blend of the textual (basic literacy and numeracy) and the cultural 
Use of local material, arts and knowledge 


Developmentally appropriate practice, flexibility and plurality 
Health, well-being and healthy habits 


Next, the various domains of development, the developmental characteristics of 
each sub-group within the period ‘birth to eight years’ and the needs of the child, in 
terms of experiences which help the child attain the goals of development are briefly 
outlined. The age-specific curricular framework for each of the sub-groups 0-2+, 3-5+ 


and 6-8 are then spelled out in the light of the basic principles. Inclusive education and 
language policy are also dealt with. 


PREAMBLE 


The members of the National Focus group on ECE unequivocally agreed to name the 
National Focus Group-ECCE instead of ECE. In the context of the Focus Group’s work 
the rationale for replacing ECE by ECCE is as follows: 

Early child hood is the period from conception to age eight, a period that presents 
a developmental continuum according to the theoretical framework of developmental 
psychology and learning theories. The other reason for extending from six to eight years 
is to ensure gradual and smooth transition between preprimary and primary education, 
which is a structured and formal learning system requiring effective interface. The care 
phrase has been added in recognition of the fact that young children need care and 
nurturing; besides health and nutritional needs their psycho-social and emotional needs 
have to be met adequately for their holistic development. The term Education covers 
learning-—a process of acquiring knowledge, skills, habits attitudes etc. It also indicates 
an important focus viz to prepare the young child to enter formal stream of education. 

ECCE thus as a term refers to a philosophy of providing opportunities /experiences 
to young children upto 8 years for promoting their holistic development as well as 
arrangements of services and support systems provided to communities and families to 
meet needs of their young children. However, for convenience and for purposes of 
programming, and institutional location, it can be divided into 3 sub-stages: birth to 
2+, 3 to 5+, and 6 to 8+. Each sub-stage can be located in different institutional settings. 


1. The first section emphasizes the significance of the first few years of life for human 
development, with evidence drawn from recent research, places India in a global 
context and perspective and defines the nature of ECD programmes which have 
maximum impact. 


2. The second section in this report present the situational analysis of ECCE in India 
tracing briefly the history of its evolution to the present position the policy framework 
access and coverage, the various models, the quantitative picture and gaps, anda 
critical appraisal of the current scenario. 

3. The third section attempts an analytical review of the inter-linked critical issues in 
relation to existing social realities and systems, based on a qualitative picture of 
the situation, and draws out the policy and programmatic implications for ensuring 
quality ECCE for all and resolving language issues. 


4. The fourth section takes a hard look at the basic policy shifts required to move 
ahead, and spells out the actions that need to be taken in each case. Without such 
an outline for a blueprint, the policy statement will remain another empty promise 
on paper. 

5. Assuming that a curricular framework cannot be equitably implemented in the 
absence of a commitment to such major steps, the guidelines for a new curricular 
framework based on the principles of child development have been placed in the 
fifth and last section. 


INTRODUCTION 


Consequent upon the decision taken by NCERT's Executive Committee as well as the 
Education Secretary's directive to the Council to initiate the process of curriculum revision 
in view of the National Policy on Education (NPE) - 86 provisions for a five-yearly review, 
NCERT initiated a process of National Curriculum Review on November 11, 2004. In 
this regard, a National Steering Committee under the Chairpersonship of Professor 
Yashpal was appointed. In addition, twenty-one National Focus Groups to probe key 
areas of the school curriculum and the other major issues pertaining to the Curriculum 
Review were set up. 

The National Focus Group on Early Childhood Education (ECE) was set up under 
the Chairpersonship of Ms. Mina Swaminathan, Chennai with Prof. V.P.Gupta, NCERT, 
New Delhi as the Member-Secretary. The names of the members are listed on page iv. 

The first meeting of the Group was held on December 30, 2004 at NCERT, New 
Delhi. The Chairman introduced to the members the purpose and objectives with which 
the Focus Group has been set up and what is expected from this Group. In this meeting, 
the members deliberated upon major critical issues and concerns, which were to be 

addressed in the proposed Position Paper. The Group also shared their understandings 
of the strategy and procedure to be followed in the preparation of the Position Paper. 
Thereafter the members were assigned the task and the schedule for the work. In order 
to seek wider participation in the formulation of the Position Paper, it was envisaged 
that each member of the group would organize consultative meetings in their own places, 
inviting field level workers in ECE, wherein observations and suggestions on the identified 
critical issues and concerns may be obtained from the field workers. 

The second meeting of the Group was organized, again, at NCERT, New Delhi on 
January 22, 2005. In this meeting, the members of the Group made presentation on 
the tasks assigned to them. Every presentation was followed by an in-depth discussion. 
At the end, a format for the development of the Position Paper was evolved. As per this 
format, the Position Paper was planned with five Sections namely, A Global Perspective 
on Early childhood; The Indian Context: Situational Analysis and Appraisal; Critical 
Issues, Social Realities and Policy implications; Moving Ahead - Changing Policy 
Paradigms; and Curriculum Framework for ECCE. For developing each of the five 
Sections, teams were formed and the task of developing sections with all possible, 
references and backed by research was assigned to each team. 

The third meeting of the Group was held on February 19 - 20, 2005 at Chennai, 
wherein the sectional papers written by different teams were circulated among all the 
members for thorough scrutiny and discussion. Section-wise drafts were revised, 
incorporating the suggestions and observations made by the Group, and the first draft 

was prepared. 

The Chairperson with the assistance of Member-Secretary and four members of the 
Focus Group gave final shape to the Position Paper during March 9-11 at NCERT New 
Delhi. 
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CONSULTATIVE MEETINGS 


The first consultative meeting inviting field level workers in the area of ECCE was 
organized on 30th December 2004 at Department of Elementary Education (DEE), 
NCERT, New Delhi, wherein 25 field level workers participated. The members of the 
Focus Group interacted with the workers on various issues pertaining to ECCE. 

The second consultative meeting was held at Vadodara on 25th January 2005, which 
was conducted by Prof. Prerna Mohite, a member of the Focus Group and her colleagues 
in the Department of Human Development and Family Studies, M.S. University of Baroda, 
Vadodara. In this meeting, 30 field level workers, ranging from the Director to classroom 
teachers, participated. 

The 3rd consultative meeting was held at SNDT Women's University, Mumbai on 
29th January 2005. This meeting was conducted by Prof. Freny Tarapore, member of 
the Focus Group and the President of The Indian association for Pre-school Education. 
In this meeting, around 50 members including renowned educationists participated. 

The 4th & 5th consultative meetings were held on 15th February 2005 one at 
Coimbatore and another at Hyderabad. These were conducted by Focus Group members 
Ms S.S. Jayalakshmi and K. Laxmi respectively. In these two meetings, 112 field level 
workers, academics and Govt. officials participated and expressed their views on the 
critical issued placed before them. 

The 6th consultative meeting was held at Chennai on 18th February 2005 About 
50 members, including teachers, créche supervisors, trainers, heads of schools and 
Govt. officials participated. 

Arranging these consultative meetings has been an enriching experience for the 
members of Focus Group. The crucial observations and suggestions made by members 
were duly considered in the preparation of the Position Paper. 
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Section 1 : A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE ON EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EARLY YEARS 


The first six to eight years of a child’s life, known as the early childhood stage, are 
globally acknowledged to be the most critical years for life long development, since the 
pace of development in these years is extremely rapid. Recent research in the field of 
neuroscience, particularly on the brain, has provided very convincing evidence of the 
‘critical periods’ located within these early years, particularly the first three years, for 
forming of synaptic connections in the brain and for the full development of the brain’s 
potential. ' Research has also indicated that if these early years are not supported by, 
or embedded in, a stimulating and enriching physical and psycho-social environment, 
the chances of the child’s brain developing to its full potential are considerably, and 
often irreversibly, reduced. ?,°,*,°,°,’,° This finding immediately places a very large 
percentage of children in the developing world in poverty contexts ‘at risk’, in terms of 
their life chances. This early childhood stage in life is also important as a foundation for 
inculcation of social and personal habits and values which are known to last a lifetime. 
What follows logically is the crucial importance of investing in these early years to 
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ensure an enabling environment for every child and thereby, a sound foundation for 
life, which is not only the right of every child but will also impact, in the long term, on the 
quality of human capital available to a country. 


Emerging Concepts : Given this wide scope, Early Childhood Development (ECD) has 
been defined and described in various ways under various programs, the determining 
factor being the priority a particular program serves and the age group it addresses 
from 0-6 years. The nomenclature and definitions include Early Childhood Education 
(ECE) programs which are ‘pre school education -focused' programs aimed towards 
3-6 year olds (as seen in nurseries, kindergartens, preparatory schools etc). These are 
often part of a primary school. Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) retains the 
same educational thrust but enlarges its scope to include the care component, (including 
care and early stimulation for 0-3 year olds, through creches and home based parent 
education). Early Childhood Development (ECD) and Early Childhood Care and 
Development (ECCD) is a still more holistic and integrated concept of programming 
which aligns itself conceptually with the concept of the synergistic and interdependent 
relationship between health, nutrition and psycho social development or education and 
addresses the all round development of the child. Prégrams of ECCD or ECD normally 
take a life cycle approach, as in the Integrated’Child Development Services (ICDS) in 
India, and target in addition to the child, the pregnant and retie mothers and even 
the adolescent girls. 


THE GLOBAL CONTEXT 


Globally, many events have contributed to the realization of the significance of early 
years for a country's economic progress. The beginnings of this change started with the 
United Nations' Convention on the Rights of the Child in 1989. For the first time, there 
was aset of international standards and measures intended to project and promote 
the well being of children in the society. The second major event that drew attention to 
the issue of early childhood was the creation of Human Development Index, a summary 
measure of human development, by the United Nation's Development Programme (UNDP) 
in 1990. The Human Development Index measures the achievement of countries on 
three basic dimensions of human development, a long and healthy life, knowledge, and 
a decent standard of living and includes indicators that specifically relate to children 
namely mortality, education, and child labour. The third important event in the 
international arena is the World Conference on Education For All (EFA) held in Jomtien, 
Thailand in 1990 where a global commitment to education was made, in a document 
beginning with the famous words "Learning begins at birth". In addition, the World 
Education Forum held in Dakar, Senegal in April 2000 reiterated the importance of 
early childhood care and education through involvement of the state, families, and 
communities. India is signatory to all these documents. The process of globalization 
has made it possible to draw international attention to issues of children across countries. 

Issues of child labour, child malnutrition, and education are now being addressed 
transnationally and resources are being put together . South Asian countries too have 
achieved important milestones in their commitment to children and have identified 
common issues to be addressed in relation to child health, nutrition, education and 
protection of children from exploitation, violence, abuse, trafficking and labour. 


9 Datta, Vrinda 2005. 
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THE INDIAN CONTEXT 


These global events have also influenced the field of early childhood care and ed ucation 
in India. The need for early interventions for children, specially from economically 
marginalised communities has been well recognized. India reached a population of one 
billion in 2001. It has the largest child population in the world. According to the 2001 
census, India has a population of 158 million children between ages 0-6. The overall 
level of Human Development is considered to be quite low. India's position in the Human 
Development Report has stepped down from 124 to 127 and the 2003 report highlighted 
India's inadequate performance in areas such as health, life expectancy, education, and 
hunger. India's progress in moving towards Millennium Development Goals has been 
much slower than that of other developing countries like Nepal, Bangladesh and China, 
in relation to goals like reduction of child mortality, gender equality and primary school 
completion and the prospect of attaining the MDG goals by 2015 seems doubtful at this 
pace. Five of the Eight Millennium Development goals in the UN Millennium Declaration 
relate to the health nutrition and education of the young child. Therefore ECCD is the 
first step and essential step towards achieving the Millennium Development Goals. 
India has also ratified the Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of 
Discrimination (CEDAW) yet gender discrimination is seen throughout the life cycle of 
women in India from female feoticide, female infanticide, and child marriage to sexual 
exploitation and poorer access to household resources. 


GLOBALLY LOCATING THE ŠTATUS OF THE YouNG CHILD 


Early childhood development (ECD) programs for children in the age group of 0-6 years, 
derive their importance from this rationale and from the emerging need arising from 
various social, economic and demographic changes in the last few decades. These are 
more specifically, changes in the family structure, increase in maternal employment 
outside the home and a growing demand for education. Good quality ECD programs, 
which cater to this age group of 0-6 years, are known to produce significant short and 
long term benefits, particularly for the children in underprivileged contexts. They 
contribute by compensating for the deprivations at the home front for the children in 
poverty contexts and thus serve to improve their life chances. Research in the South 
Asian region particularly in India has documented effects of ECD programs, in the shorter 
term perspective, on the academic and social preparedness of children for formal 
schooling, which is manifested in the difference of 15-20 percent in retention and 
achievement levels as also on improved quality of learning of mathematics in the pri mary 
grades , In the Brazilian PROAPE project, the total costs of schooling, including the 
early learning program itself, for pupils up-to grade 2 of primary education was 11 
percent lower for those who participated in the ECCD as compared to those who did 
not. ECD has benefited not only the younger children themselves but also their older 
siblings, particularly girls, who are freed from sibling care responsibility and enabled to 
join school. In longer term perspective, participation in ECD programs has paid dividends 
in terms of higher incomes, less dependency on welfare, reduced rates of delinquency 
among adults, better adjustment levels in careers and within the family, higher 
productivity and lower health care costs. The British longitudinal study EPPE (Effective 
Provision of Preschool Education) clearly demonstrates the links between various models 
of ECCE and later achievement at the primary level. 


10 Kaul et. al 1993 
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ECD can play a very significant role in the context of the Millennium Development 
Goals and Education For All goals to which India is a signatory and which include 
completion of primary education as an important goal. Research around the globe 10has 
shown that to maximize impact, the planning and provision of early childhood and 
primary education programs need to take into account three important principles of 
child development -(a) child development is a continuous and cumulative process so 
that, what precedes influences what follows; in terms of programmatic interventions it is 
therefore important to plan for and address the entire childhood continuum from prenatal 
to end of the primary stage, as opposed to intervening in any one sub stage exclusively. 
For example, primary education outcomes cannot be improved significantly despite 
high investments, unless the early childhood outcomes that ensure preparedness, are 
also ensured; (b)health, nutrition and education/psychosocial development are all 
synergistically inter-related, which makes a case for addressing all needs of children 
through a holistic approach and (c) the child's development will be optimized if the 
programs address not only the child, but the child's overall context, both immediate 
and distal, as well. 


GLOBAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A review of policies and practices around the globe indicate an emerging priority to 
ECCE. In China, nurseries with child care as their main purpose have been placed 
under the jurisdiction of the education departments at all levels. Kindergartens enroll 
children at age 3 and the length of schooling is three years. However, preschool education 
is not compulsory and the non state entities are encouraged to be the main providers to 
supplement some government initiatives. In New Zealand ECE refers to anon compulsory 
provision but almost all children are in the formal school system which includes 
kindergartens for children between 3 -5 years and these receive government support. 
The government is now considering a comprehensive national policy on ECCE which 
will allow for flexible and diverse approaches. In Japan, ECCE has been traditionally 
divided into two systems-the kindergarten for children above 3 years which is with the 
Education department and day nursery for children below 3 years which is with the 
Welfare sector. In kindergartens emphasis is placed on enabling children to receive 
experiences which are believed to be educationally desirable but which cannot be 
given within the framework of the family. Group living experiences, intellectual learning 
activities and creative constructional activities carried out under the guidance of trained 
specialist teachers make up the curriculum for the kindergarten Malaysia too has public 
preschools funded by the government. In Phillippines, a legislation was enacted in 2000 
promulgating a comprehensive policy and a national system for ECCE. The Status Report 
on Early Childhood Care and Education in E-9 countries:11 (9 most populous countries 
namely; Bangladesh, Brazil, China, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria and 
Pakistan)clearly demonstrates that all are taking step to promote ECCE as a critical 
element of EFA, and includes information on attempts to introduce holistic curriculum, 
train teachers and several other indicators. 
In this context, it is disheartening to observe the profile of the child in India 
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PROFILE OF THE CHILD IN INDIA 


Child population (0 - 6 years) is 158 million. 

One third of the babies are born low birth weight. 

Only 42% children (12 - 23 months) are fully vaccinated 

14% are not vaccinated at all 

India has largest number of malnourished children in the world 

47% of all children below two years'are malnourished 

5% of all children 0-6 years suffer from severe or moderate anemia 

25 million children born each year. 

Infant Mortality Rate 70 per 1000 live births. 

60 million children (< 5 years) live in poverty. 

Of them only 19.4 million children (3-5) are getting preschool education under 
ICDS 

Of the 16 crore children below six, only 3.42 crores are getting supplementary 
malnutrition 


Source : Government of India 2002 (a) Child in India : A Profile 2002, New Delhi: UNDP 
2003: Human Development Report. 

Clearly, India has already neglected its children for too long and if bold and decisive 
action is not taken now the future is at grave risk. 


Section 2 : Tue Inpian Context: SITUATIONAL 
ANALYSIS AND APPRAISAL 


The previous section has described the significance of earliest years and the need for 
ECCE. The advancement in scientific knowledge has offered sufficient argument for 
investing in early childhood care and education programmes. 


I. A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


India has a wealth of traditional practices in Early Childhood Care and Education (ECCE) 
that date back to almost 5000 years. Early Childhood Education (ECE) initiatives in 
India have been documented formally in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
early pioneers of the movement were Gijubhai Badheka, Tarabai Modak, Maria 
Montessori, and several others. The writings of great Indian educational thinkers such 
as Mahatma Gandhi. Rabindranath Tagore and Zakhir Hussain have also drawn 
attention to this important aspect of education in the formative years. At the time of 
Independence, the need for pre-school education was primarily fulfilled by voluntary 
organizations/ private institutions. 


The Indian Constitution and the Young Child 


There are several provisions in the Constitution of India either as Fundamental Rights 
or Directive Principles of State Policy that have been used to promote ECCE services in 
the country. As a Fundamental Right, Article. 15(3) of the Constitution of India empowers 
the State to practice positive discrimination favoring economically and educationally 
weaker groups which allows for special provisions for girls and children of disadvantaged 
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social groups and in difficult situations not discriminate against any citizen (3) "nothing 
in this article shall prevent the state from making special provisions for women and 
children". 

Specific Articles under the Directive Principles of State Policy of the Constitution of 
India that provide a supportive framework for early childhood care and education in 
the country are: 


Article 39 (f) Opportunities and facilities for children to develop in a healthy manner 
and protection from exploitation 

Article 42 With direct relevance to working women, "Enjoins the State to secure just 
and humane conditions of work and maternity relief". (Children also get 
benefited by this statutory provision) 

Article 45 Until the Constitution (Eighty-sixth Amendment) Act, 2001 was passed, 
Article 45 (Directive Principles of State Policy) of the Indian Constitution 
directed the State to provide free and compulsory education to all children 
up to the age of fourteen. The earlier inclusion of the 0-6 year old children 
within this constitutional directive implied the intent to provide conditions 
for holistic child development with pre-school education as an important 
component. 

Article 47 The state shall endeavour to raise the level of nutrition and standard of 
living of its people to improve health. 


Eighty-Sixth Amendment - Act 2002 


The Constitution (Eighty-sixth Amendment) Act, 2001 has divided 0-14 year old children 
into two clear categories to cover their interests under separate Articles in the Constitution. 
Article 21A has been introduced as a Fundamental Right after Article 21 to read "The 
State shall provide free and compulsory education to all children of the age of six to 
fourteen years in such manner as the State may, by law, determine." Articulating the 
intent to cater to the needs of the 0-6 year old children the Constitution (Eighty-sixth 
Amendment) Act has substituted Article 45 (Directive Principles of State Policy) to read 
"The State shall endeavour to provide early childhood care and education for all children 
until they complete the age of six years." The advocates and practioners in ECCE have 
expressed their deep concern and disappointment at the amendment and argue that it 
derecognizes the needs and rights of the young child. Further the government has 
managed to release itself from an obligation to provide education and care to children 
below the age of six years to an intent of making an attempt or effort to create services. 


Protection of Child's Rights 


The well being of children has been an integral part of India's developmental planning 
since 1951. Constitutionally, child development and education are concurrent subjects 
that imply shared federal and State responsibility in ECCE service delivery. 

Provisioning of early childhood care and education services in India that entails 
multiple components is governed by a plethora of policies such as: 


The National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 


Views ECCE as a crucial input in the strategy of human resource development, as a 
feeder and support programme for primary education and also as a support service for 
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working women. The Policy specially emphasizes investment in the development of young 
child, particularly children from sections of the population in which first generation 
learners predominate. Recognizing the holistic nature of child develop-ment, programmes 
of ECCE were to be expanded being child oriented with focus around play and the 
individuality of the child. A full integration of childcare and pre-primary education was 
to be brought about, both as a feeder and a strengthening factor for primary education. 


National Policy for the Child 1974&National Plan of Action :A 
Commitment to the Child, 1992 


"It shall be the policy of the State to provide adequate services to children, both before 
and after birth and throughout the period of growth..... The State progressively increases 
the scope of such services so that, within a reasonable time, all children in the country 
enjoy optimum conditions for their balanced development." 


National Plan of Action (NPA) 


Formulated in 1992 was followed by formulation of State Plan of Action for Children 
(SPAC) for child protection, survival, development and growth. For each of the areas 
covered in the NPA and SPAC, time-bound goals and strategies were laid down. 


National Nutrition Policy, 1993 


Recognizes that children below six years are nutritionally vulnerable and one of the 
"high risk" groups and thus accords highest priority to them through policy articulations 
and programmatic interventions for specially vulnerable groups, and the National 
Nutrition Mission (NNM) has been launched. 


National Population Policy 2000 


Sees the health of children to be a clear strategy for population stabilization. 


National Policy for the Empowerment of Women, 2001 


The provision of support services for women, like child care facilities, including créches 
at work places, educational institutions, homes...... will be expanded and improved to 
create an enabling environment and to ensure full participation of women in social, 
political and economic life. 


National Health Policy (NHP) 2002 


The 0-6 year olds comprise a vital segment vis-a-vis the targets of the NHP for reduci ng 
IMR to 30/1000live births and MMR to 100/lakh by the year 2010. Separate schemes, 
tailor-made to the health needs of children, in tribal and other socio-economically under- 
served sections work proposed. 


Convention on the Rights of the Child 


The ratification CRC (1992) by India has further affirmed its commitment to children 
and resulted in formulation of policy framework to prepare a National Charter for 
Children that ensures that no child remains illiterate. hungry or lacks medical care. 
Setting up of the National Commission for Children is being pursued actively. 
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Related Statutory Provisions vis-à-vis ECCE 


In India, there are two types of legislative measures that have a bearing on child 
development. Though not directly related to service delivery, one kind of statutory 
provision is concerned with children's right to life and health, and access to equal 
opportunities. The other kind makes availability of child care services statutory in certain 
work situations so that working women with infant and young children are provided a 
supportive work environment, which promotes the growth and development of the 
children. 


The first set of provisions are : 

e Pre-natal Diagnostic Techniques (Regulation and Prevention of Misuse) Act, 1994 
to prevent misuse of such techniques for the purpose of pre-natal sex determination 
leading to female foeticide. 

e Infant Milk Substitutes, Bottle and Infant Foods (Regulation and Prevention of 
Misuse) Act, 1994 aims to protect and promote breastfeeding and ensuring proper 
use of infant food. 

e Persons with Disabilities (Equal Opportunities Protection of Rights & Full 
Participation) Act 1995 relates to adoption of preventive measures for cause of 
disability and services for their growth and development. 


The second set of provisions are : 


Day care facility in the from of créches is mandated as a statutory provision under 
different labour acts subject to fulfillment of certain conditions that pertain to the number 
of women employed, the number of eligible children and the size of the plantations/ 
factories. These central acts provide the overall guidelines and the State Governments 
have formulated rules under each Act that go into greater details. These are: 


e The Factories Act, 1948 (Amended in 1954) 
e The Mines Act, 1950 

® The Plantations Labour Act, 1951 

è The Beedi and Cigar Workers Act, 1966 

e The Maternity Benefits Act, 1961 

e The Contract Labour Act, 1970 

e The Inter State Migrant Workers Act, 1980 
e The Construction Labour Act 1996 


Planning Process and the Young Child 


Until the third Five Year Plan, ECCE continued to be in the purview of voluntary and 
private sector. It was only in 1968 when Ganga Saran Sinha Committee highlighted the 
need to provide preschool education that it was included in the purview of government. 
However, In the Fourth Plan the preschool in educational system continued to be 
enmeshed as a child welfare concept in the form of the scheme of Family and Child 
Welfare for rural areas with an objective to provide comprehensive child welfare services 
to preschool children for their all round development and strengthening of the family to 
contribute to the optimal development of its children. 


The Fifth Five Year Plan saw a major break through in the concept of child 
development with a shift in approach from welfare to development and the declaration 
of the National Policy for children 1974. In pursuance of the policy the Integrated Child 
Development Services (ICDS) was launched in 1975. Started on an experimental basis 
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in 33 projects, by Eighth Five Year Plan accelerated expansion took place in its coverage 
of preschool children within the governmental sector. The Ninth Five-Year Plan. reaffirmed 
priority to the development of early childhood services as an investment in human 
resource development and stressed involvement of women's groups in the management 
of ECCE programmes, particularly under the decentralized Panchayati Raj System. 

The Tenth Plan focuses on the right-based approach to the development of children 
with major strategies of reaching every young child in the country to ensure their 
‘survival’, ‘protection’ and ‘development’ 

To ensure development through effective implementation of policies and 
programmes in the areas of health, immunization, nutrition and education through the 
3 nation-wide programmes of RCH, ICDS, SSA and other related programmes, It also 
recognizes that while early childhood up to six years is critical for the development of 
children, the pre-natal to first three years is the most crucial and vulnerable period in 
life for laying the foundations for the achievement of full human development potential 
an cumulative life-long learning, thus reinforcing setting up of family-focused and 
community-based interventions. 

The Tenth Plan also recognizes the increasing need for support services of Créches / 
Day Care Centres for the children of working and ailing mothers, especially in the context 
where more and more women are coming out for employment both in the organized and 
unorganized sectors. In this context, the National Créche Fund will be further 
strengthened to develop a wide network of crèches all over the country. 


Inter Ministerial Convergence for ECCE 


given in Table 2.1 below: 


Table 2.1 : Ministerial Charge in the Delivery of ECCE Services 


Age of Children 


0-6 years 


Area of responsibility 


Nutritional supplementation, 
nutrition and health 
education (NHED), referral 


Department of Women and Child 
Development (DWCD), Ministry of 
Human Resource Development 
(MHRD) 

Department of Family Welfare, 
MOHFW 

DWCD & Department of Elementary 
Education &Literacy (EE & L) 


DWCD, Ministry of Labour 


Ministry of Social Justice & 
Empowerment 


Immunization 0-6 years 


Pre-school education 3-6 years 


Child care 0-5/6 years 


Pre-natal 
onwards 


Prevention and early 
detection of disabilities 


In Government, the main Ministry dealing with the 0-6 year old children is the 
MHRD. The Department of Women & Child Development in the Ministry, is the nodal 
agency for provisioning ECCE services, and deals with the 0-6 year olds throùgh the 
ICDS scheme, the National Créche Fund and the Créche Scheme. As a centrally 
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sponsored scheme (ICDS) the Central Government is responsible for programme planning 
and operating costs while the State Governments are responsible for programme 
implementation and supplementary nutrition. In addition, the private sector and 
voluntary sector also. 


II. COVERAGE AND ACCESS 

Programmes and intervention for the child from birth to eight years are provided by the 
Government, private and NGO sectors. 

Public Sector 


According to Early Childhood Care and Education An Overview (Ministry of HRD 2003) 
out of the total children in the 3-6 age group barely 19.64 percent children were covered 
under ECCE programmes such as ICDS and ECE schemes suchas eréches and balwadis 
in 1996-97 in the voluntary sector supported by DWCD. 


Since 1996-97, the coverage of children especially ICDS has increased a lot. The coverage 
under two major programmes of ICDS, and Creches (2003-2004) is given below: 


Table 2.2 : Current Status of Coverage of Govt. ECCD programmes 2003-2004 


Age No. of Beneficiaries Total 
group | Projects/Créches 


Sl.No. Programmes 
(i) 


ICDS 6m - 3yrs 167,98,824 372,36,826 
3 - 6yrs 204,38,.002 
(ii) Crèche for Working 0 - 5yrs 3,11,750 


and Ailing Women* 


4,33,875 
3,76.70.701 


(iii) National Crèche Fund* 1,22,125 


run by non-governmental agencies with financial support from Govt. 
Source: Annual Report of DWCD 2003-2004 Ministry of HRD, GOI, pp.19.107 


As regards other programmes of the Govt. the expansion of ECE was not as high 
as ICDS. As against the target of 2 million ECE Centres in 2000 only 0.55 million centres 
are operative. In the programmes like DPEP and Sarva Shikasha Abhiyan effort has 
been made to fill-up the gaps left by ICDS programme. DPEP opened 10,000 ECE 
centres in the Non-ICDS areas . As per the estimates of Department of EE&L the total 
number of children enrolled at pre-primary level is 46,23,168. Thus from the above 
data it is clear that despite the expansions in the ECCD programmes, the coverage of 
children (22%) under ECCE programmes is grossly inadequate. 

Apart from the ICDS programme of the Department of Women and Child 
Development, efforts have also been made by the Department of Elementary Education 
and Literacy to impact early childhood education through a variety of strategies under 
the District Pri mary Education Programme (DPEP) and the Mahila Samakhya Project, 
More recently, the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan aims to (i) strengthen pre-school component 
in ICDS (ii) set up balwadis in uncovered areas, (iii) build advocacy for the importance of 
early child development, (iv) organize training programmes for community leaders (v) 
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provide for intensive planning for ECCE, (vi) develop materials and (vii) and promote 
convergence between the school system and the ECCE. The scheme has provision for 
Rs.15 lakh per district per year for opening ECCE centres. Janshala is a similar innovative 
support programme. 


Private Sector 


Since no survey has been undertaken yet, there are no accurate figures available about 
the private sector which are commercial ventures operating under various names. 
According to some of the estimates the number of children enrolled in private sector 
initiative (including day care, nurseries, kindergartens and pre-primary classes) was 
about 1 crore (2001) or about as much as those in the ICDS at that time. Today the 
private sector may be as large as the Government sector, but catering to different classes. 
Though originally confined to upper and middle classes in the cities, today it has spread 
to small towns, villages and semi urban areas, urban slums etc., reflecting an 
unprecedented demand and popularity. Besides these, statutory créches run under 
the provisions of the various Acts mentioned on page 7 are estimated to cover not more 
than one lakh children. 


NGO Services for ECCE 


There is also the non-Government sector, which offers different models and packages of 
ECCE services. There are no figures available about the number of children covered 
under ECCE services provided by NGO sector either, which is funded in various ways, 
by international and national donors, trusts and denominational groups. Estimates 
vary from 3 million to 20 million. 


Gaps 


There are also critical gaps in services which do not reach small and marginalized groups, 
such as - migrant workers, itinerants and nomads, people living in small and remote 
hamlets, tribal and mountain areas, disabled, children, of pavement dwellers, sex 
workers, TB + HIV patients, prisoners, etc. The list is merely illustrative. 


III. A CRITICAL APPRAISAL 


The above review makes it abundantly clear that in Spite of the Constitutional directives, 
and a plethora of laws, policies and programmes announced from time to time, the 
gap between the need and the actual provisions remains vast, and not only that, 
there is not even adequate information about services existing on the ground, leave 
alone assessments of quality. In addition there are imbalances both at the spatial and 
the social level, so that some sections are even more severely neglected. 

Issues relating to ECCE have received considerable attention at the national level 
in the last two decades, since the NPE (1986) and the POA(1992) , and a number of 
Committees, Task Forces, Study Groups have been set up to make recommendations 
to translate the policy into actions, and several of evaluation Studies have been 
conducted of programmes which have also make recommendations. 


13 DEE, MHRD 2004 
14 DEE. MHRD 1986 
15 DEE. MHRD 1992 
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The basic reason for the failure to translate policy into action appears to be a 
fragmented approach and divided responsibilities, with no concrete action plans, 
provision of funds and clear delegations of responsibilities worked out to implement 
policy documents. While NPE and POA were conceptualised and developed by DEE 
in the Ministry of HRD, the responsibility for actual implementation of ECCE 
programmes was handed over to the Department of WCD at the center (Social Welfare 
in the States) Similarly, Education is a State subject while ICDS is a national programme 
implemented by the States. And this has over time led not only to the limited 
concrete actions already described, but also to the lack of coordination. 

As early as 1990, the Acharya Ramamurthi Committee made some observations 
which still hold good, and a few illustrations are given below. For example, it mentions 
(5. 1..2) that Article 45 has always been interpreted narrowly as applicable only children 
above the age of five or six. and that NPE does not refer to the Constitutional imperative 
to provide ECCE to all children (5.1.6) or make a clear policy declaration on this 
issue The fragmented approach in the operational design is also commented upon. 
While ECCE role in UEE and women's development is recognized, the operational 
implications are spelt out only in the chapter on ECCE. Though ECCE has the potential 
to be a major generator of skilled employment for women, the chapter on Vocational 
Education makes no reference to it, neither does the chapter of Education for Women's 
Equality. Similarly the chapter on Teachers and their Training is silent on the issue 
of training of personnel for ECCE. While 5.1.4 refers tothe "intersecting needs of 
women , children and girls" few steps have been taken to link the anganwadis with 
the needs of working women or girls. Again, the Deptt of WCD was expected to play 
the role of nodal Dept as regards ECCE, in coordinating . stimulating and monitoring 
the efforts of other Departments and agencies which employ or deal with women in 
large numbers - such as Labour, Agriculture, Tribal Welfare, Works and Housing, 
Irrigation, Rural Development etc. in this regard. There is little evidence that this is 
being done even today. : 

In fact, even coordination between the Depts. of Education and WCD within the 
same Ministry is poor. The Committee clearly states that DEE cannot abdicate its basic 
responsibility for ECCE because of its links with primary education and UEE, nor its 
responsibilit for preparation of teachers at all levels. 

In fact, this Report has gone into detail on several other issues such as how to 
make ICDS adecentralized community-based and managed programme, under the 
umbrella of the PRIs, and also on how to raise the requisite additional funds so that 
70% of all children below six are covered by 2000, a goal we still very far from. 

While it is not necessary here to go into further details, the conclusions clearly 
emerges that not only is it necessary to bring ECCE firmly within the framework of 
EFA and UEE, but that there must be much greater attention paid to assigning 
responsibilities, accountability and coordination. While ECCE represents the period 
birth to eight years, DEE must take responsibility for all programmes from the age 
three upwards, as well as for teacher education, while WCD may focus on the age- 
group 0-3, with however, well-established mechanisms for coordination between the 
two Deptts. . 


eee 
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Section 3 : CRITICAL Issues, SociaL REALITIES 
AND Po icy IMPLICATIONS 


A numberof serious consequences flow éssentially from the continuing “unrecognised” 
nature and status of ECCE which has not so far been accepted as an integral part of the 
system of education. 


_I. SoceraL Diviwes - Equity, ACCESS AND QUALITY 


The first consequence is the sharp contrast in quality between services available to 
different segments of the population , divided along lines of urban-rural, rich-poor, and 
discriminating against various groups such as Dalits, tribals, isolated communities, 
socially marginalised groups, disabled, etc, and the second is the polarization between 
public and private services. It would be an over-simplification to say that the latter 
caters to the rich urban classes and the first to the poor rural-the divisions are 
overlapping., as indicated in Table 3.1 below, leading to a double track in education 
right at this stage. 


Table 3.1 : Social Divides in ECCE Programmes 


Class Rich/Middle Poor 
Location Urban/Semi-Urban Rural 
Language English Regional 


Auspices Private Public 
Curriculum Académic Holistic/Welfarist 
Supervising Deptt. DEE WCD 


The public services are mostly run or supported by:the Deptt of WCD through the 
programme known as ICDS launched 30 years ago which provides for six services for 
` children 0-6 years of age. This programme is conceptually holistic, comprehensive and 
integrated, but is poorly implemented in the field and highly variable in quality. In 
practice, the emphasis is on preschool education for children aged 3-6, though the 
critical period for nutritional support is 0-2 years. The DEE has hardly any direct 
services to children to speak of, since preprimary or preschool classes exist in very few 
Government schools, a notable exception being the tiny UT of Delhi. 


Creches and Daycare 


The deep gender bias in our society and the pervasive patriarchal values have prevented 
recognition of the need for crèches (0-3 years) and day care (0-6 years), especially for 
poor working women in rural areas and urban slums, and to enable older siblings, 
especially girls to attend school, and also of the critical importance .of the youngest 
age-group , 0-3 years, responsibility for which has been placed firmly within the family 
domain with no role envisaged for the State. 

In a country where the 2001 Census declares that there are 12 crore working 
women, (and this may be an underestimate) 90% of whom are in the unorganized 
sector, and most of whom are poor, the abysmal lack of créches and day care services 
is an extraordinary situation. While about 2 - 2 % crore working women and their 5 4 
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crore children below six may be in need of créches/day care, Table 2.2 (on page 9) 
clearly shows that only 4.33 lakhs get it. This has serious consequences both for the 
woman and for the child, as evidenced by the large numbers and high proportion of 
malnourished children, The prevailing view in a patriarchal society, which assumes 
that women are primarily housewives and mothers, and that only an insignificant few 
are in the work force clashes with current reality. Itis also associated with a middle 
-class view of society, which assumes that elders and other family members are 
available to care for the child in the absence of the mother, also a false perception, since 
among the poorer classes, the nuclear family is the norm, and older people continue to 
work for as long as they can. Among the poor, if someone from the family is left at home 
or accompanies the mother to the place of work to care for the infant, it is the older 
sibling, who is thereby deprived of a chance for education. Here too, girl siblings are 
preferred as child caregivers, boys being drawn in only if necessary. Thus gender 
blindness and gender prejudice works at several different levels in relation to ECCE, 
with special reference to créches and day care, though possibly there may be equal 
numbers of boys and girls in conventional "preschool" classes. 


Private Sector 


During the same period of 30 years, the private sector, which is still completely 
unregulated, has shown a phenomenal increase in response to public demand, and 
now covers probably more children than the ICDS. Today reaches many aspiring 
poor who make great sacrifices to obtain it for their children while the public sector 
focuses on the rural, slums and tribal areas. 

Broadly, it can be said that most of the private sector aims or claims to teach 
through the medium of English, though this is often far from the reality, while the public 
sector stays firmly committed to the regional language/mother tongue medium. This 
is often quoted as the reason for the popularity of the latter, since knowledge of English 
is seen as the main pathway to upward mobility. However, this hope is more often than 
not belied by the reality. Knowledge of English has thus become another major social 
divide, reflected in ECE as elsewhere, 

Within the private sector, too, there is wide variability- from a handful of well- 
established elite schools of high quality offering excellence, to the great mass of poorly 
managed overcrowded and under-equipped "garage" schools which squeeze children 
into tiny unhygienic spaces and attempt to force -feed them with the three R's at an 
unsuitably early age. A recent entry has been the "franchised" imported and highly 
expensive model catering to the new urban upper class. 

The same deep social divide has grown to an enormous extent in primary education 
in the last 30 years, with private schools constantly reaching newer and newer segments 
of the population, especially since 1991, with the onslaught of liberalization, privatization 
and globalisation (LPG) Even worse, within the public elementary system itself two 
streams have emerged, the regular fully funded schools run by Governments and local 
authorities with trained and qualified teachers, and the various diluted forms going by 
various names such as alternative schools, EGS, and non-formal education using only 
paraprofessionals, and catering only to the most marginalized groups. This has happened 
in spite of Constitutional guarantees and safeguards not enjoyed by ECCE. 
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NGO Sector 


This sector is also very small but vibrant, and the spread and nature of services provided 
are varied including some of the most innovative and high quality programames in the 
country, including créches and day-care for the children of women workers. However, 
part of this sector also follows the model of either the public sector or tries to copy the 
private sector with its burdensome formal teaching inappropriate for young children, 
But this tiny sector can in no way close the vast existing gaps, though it has many 
lessons to teach. The contrasts can be seen in Table 3.2 


Table 3.2 : Characterestics of ECCE in the Three Sectors 


Social benefit Profit 


Govt. (Semi -Govt 
and aided) ~ 


l. Goal 


Policy implementation 


School (nursery preprimary 
etc)Teacher 


Balwadi/child care centre 
Balwadi teacher/worker 


Name/Name 
Worker 


Anganwadi 
Anganwadi worker 


Formal education and 
school preparation 


Child care/development/ 
education and community 


Objective 
and Scope 


Comprehensive, 
holistic development 


Components 


Approach to 
teaching 
learning 


Target group 


Package of six 
services in [CDS 


Activity based, non 
-formal 


Defined by policy 


needs 


Varying - mostly 
education, care and 
nutrition 


Varying-informal to 
formal 


Low-income and 
underprivileged groups 


Education, some custodial 


Formal, school-like 


Following social demand 


Cost. to Free Free/nominal charges Varying payment 
parents 
Worker 3 months job-training Varying, informal, Minimal-none or irrelevant 
preparation |with some ECE Non-standardised training 
component, occasional 
refresher 
Community |Low Varying-low to high Minimal/none 


involvement 


. Flexibility in 


programme 


. Perceived 


Ownership 


. Management 


style 


None-standardized 
and fixed from above 


Govermment 


Hierarchical, 
non-transparent 


Responsive to child and 
community needs, 
culturally sensitive 


Variable-low to high 
community ownership 


Attempt at participation 


and transparency 


Standardised and arbitrarily 
decided 


Individual/ Company 


Heirarchical, non 


transparent 


II. QUALITATIVE PICTURE OF THE ECCE SCENARIO 


The general picture about the qualitative dimensions of ECCE is not encouraging, though 
there are a handful of outstanding examples in all the three sectors. 
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Researches have also looked at quality as a continuum of care with minimum 
safeguards at one end, to provision of all services for children's holistic development at 
the other end. The study on quality of urban early childhood programmes in Mumbai 
showed that only 3.5% of ICDS centres of Mumbai were of good quality while most 
(45.8%) were of low average quality and as many as 24. % were of poor quality. Whereas 
among the NGOs (Pratham) 34% were of good quality and 9% were of poor quality, 
most of the ICDS got a poor rating for teaching methods while only 17% of Pratham 
centres got such a poor rating indicating that there was not much happening in the 
early childhood programmes. Similarly a study on day care showed that while family 
day care was appropriate form of care for young children because of the home like 
environment and small group size, it did not provide for stimulation for children. A 
study in Tamil Nadu was done to understand the relationship between quality of early 
childhood education and learning competencies of children. Children’s cognitive, 
language, socio-emotional and perceptual-motor abilities were studied. The Tamil Nadu 
Early Childhood Environment Rating Scale (TECERS) was developed to measure the 
quality of the programme in all the three sectors. The study showed a positive relationship 
between the quality observed in centres and children's performance especially in cognitive 
and language competence even after allowing for the effects of home and social 
background. 


The Public Sector 
As far as the ICDS is concerned, the Table 3.3 below is a broad indicator of quality 


Table 3.3 : Three to six years: Review of Programs 


ECCE Centers Daycare Centers 


Dwindling numbers because Being phased out because Needs to be more 

of ICDS universalization. of ICDS universalization developmentally appropriate 
ICDS: the main provider, but ECCE is one of its weaker components. 
Coverage: less than one-fifth of target group.Poor access: location, caste/community of AWW 
relevant. factors. 
Poor services: more nutrition centers than pre-school, especially in Northern states. 
Underutilization/non-utilization: weak infrastructure, lack of material, alternative daycare 
required for rest of day, poor quantity of nutritional supplement and regularity of distribution. 
Unmotivated workers: inadequate incentives, unrealistic job charts, occasional mismatching 
between training and work situation. 


Poor monitoring and lack of community ownership. 
Overall: overburdened, cannot take on more responsibilities without new supportive inputs such 
as modilied design and financial/human resources. Needs strong IEC component, supervision of 


mushrooming private schools. 


Source: "Reaching Out to the Child” An Integrated Approach to Child Development Human Development 
Sector. South Asia Region, September 2004 
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Current practices in ECE in the Private sector 


Though there are islands of excellence and many good private schools, especially at the 
higher social level, the majority are characterized by most of the following undesirable 
practices. 


è From burden to boredom Great variation is observed while some children are 
experiencing great pressure. They are burdened with unrealistic and undesirable 
expectations, at the other end of the spectrum there are centers where little takes 
place. The same routine is repeated, and children are required to sit quietly in one 
place. Children find this routine monotonous, uninteresting and boring. 


° Admissions Interviews for the child seeking admission and his/her parents, is a 
common practice followed by many private schools. The child is tested for general 
knowledge and made to perform tasks, which are expected of him in the class after 
he gets admitted. This results in pressure, tension and anxiety on parents and 
children and has harmful effects on children. 


e Early start in structured learning Most ECE programs today are mere downward 
extension of primary education. Heavy curriculum in ECE exposes children to very 
structured and rote learning at an age when they are not developmentally ready 
for it. 


e Expected competencies in conflict with children's developmental stages The 
curriculum offered in such preschools is developmentally inappropriate. Children 
are required to sit in one place and write for long durations. Few cognitive skills are 
taught and holistic development is ignored. 


e Over-crowded classrooms As many as 60 children are huddled in a classroom, 
giving them neither opportunity to move within the classroom nor any opportunities 
for interactions. The teacher is unable to give individual attention. Such an 
environment is not conducive to all round development. 


e Formal method of teaching and evaluation Children spend most of the time writing, 
working with workbooks or number work. Limited activities for art. music, EVS, 
indoor and outdoor free play find place in daily curriculum. There is a lack of 
awareness and concern for all round development. 

e Appraisal Evaluation also focuses on items, which are used in primary schools, 
such as competency in reading, writing, dictation, mathematics and drawing, No 
emphasis is placed on evaluating the child from developmental point of view. 

e Homework Children are often given homework, which is written work. Children are 
not ready for writing and struggle for hours, robbing them of playtime, which is 
their right at this stage. 

e Lack of suitable equipment and play materials Limited supply is available and 
sometimes it is more for display. At times as a special event, children are allowed to 
play with them . 

èe  Teachers' remuneration Most of the teachers are untrained, not knowing the 


methodology of working with young children. Their remuneration is low and varies 
from school to school. 


20 Seth, 1996 
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Risks of Early Instruction 


Surveys conducted by NCERT, in ten major cities of the country, of ‘prestigious’ schools, 
uniformly indicated that play-based, development oriented ECE programmes as 
advocated in the NPE, are more ofan exception than the norm. The curriculum surveys 
in all major cities indicate that children as young as 3 to 4 years are being taught the 
syllabus prescribed not only for Grade 1, but even Grade 2, for which they are neither 
cognitively nor physically mature enough. Children are made to give regular tést and 
examinations and regular doses of homework , 


Multidisciplinary researches have shown the harmful effects of early instruction on 
children. Gulati observed the effects of pressure on health and personal social 
development in children. In the area of health, respiratory problems, pain in legs, hands 
and back, recurrent fever and poor weight gain were commonly seen. As many as 82% 
had irregular bowel habits, and had also affected their sleep pattern. 


Exposure to formal instruction is causing harm to children according to Elkind . 
The harm comes from what he terms as mis-education and the children being put to 
risk for no purpose. The risks, he considers, are both short-term and long term. In the 
short-term risks, children show stress symptoms. The long-term risks have far reaching 
effects on motivational, intellectual and social behaviour. The danger of early instruction 
is the potential harm to the child's motivation for learning. Young children have their 
own set of learning priorities and it is self-directed. When adults intrude in this self- 
directed learning and insist on their learning priorities like reading or writing, they are 
interfering with the self-directed impulse and undermining the child's sense of initiative. 

Katz believes that early introduction of academic skill may undermine the 
development of children's disposition to use the skills thus acquired. The early drill and 
practice given for reading, undermines the child's disposition to become a reader. 
According to her, there is no compelling evidence to suggest that early introduction to 
academic work guarantees success in school in the long term. The other effect is on 
socio-emotional development. Children who cannot relate to the content or tasks required 
of them in the formal structure are likely to feel incompetent. Repeated experiences of 
being unable to relate to schoolwork are likely to lead to so called 'Learned Stupidity’ . 


Overview of the Private Sector 

e The majority of these "schools" are of very poor quality, and sometimes of a kind, 
which can have damaging or even dangerous consequences for children, and they 
affect millions of children. 

èe Their influence is pernicious, resulting from issues of class and power, and they 
are setting standards and becoming pace-setters for both public and voluntary 
sector. 

è There is a marked tendency for parents to shift children from the public sector to 
these schools as soon as it becomes economically possible, and often at great cost 
and sacrifice, under the impression that their children are benefiting. This is obvious 
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not only within communities but also between communities and between regions. 

è Government's lack of interest in improving, regulating or even surveying the private 
sector has been reinforced of late by the emergence of ideologies of privatization, 
liberalization and the sacred nature of the market, bolstered by appeals to respect 
for freedom of choice. 


e The recent Constitutional amendment has unfortunately only legitimized this 
derecognition, and made it legal to "turn a blind eye" on appalling atrocities. 


Care Component 


Studies of day care revealed that the disadvantaged working mothers were most affected 
as nearly 66% of them took care of the children without any kind of help . These mothers 
worked as agricultural labourers, contract labourers, piece meal workers and self- 
employed women. Sethi had similar observations regarding working mothers from the 
unorganized sector. Migrant mothers with no family support were the most affected, as 
D'Souza observed, that as many 78% had no help for their children and 40% had to 
leave them unattended. 

It is a common practice with mothers from disadvantaged homes to have their 
young growing children in the care of older siblings. These caregivers are children 
themselves, having no skills of child care . A study in Maharashtra has shown a definite 
relationship between different categories of caregivers and the health status of children 
. The incidence of severe malnutrition was 55% in young children who were looked after 
by older siblings, 6-8 years of age, as compared to. 21% in children attended by 
grandparents and 8.5% under mother's care. 

In a study of créches supported by the CSWB in 1998. conducted by NIPPCD , 
which at that time numbered about 13,000, it was found that more than half of the 
children were above the age of three, though the scheme is intended to cater to the children 
aged 0-6 of working mothers. Further, the work status of many mothers was unclear, as 
records were not maintained, and it was found that the quality in most cases was very 
poor. This was attributed to the lack of training and motivation and poor wages of the 
workers and the lack of supervision and adequate materials resulting from the very limited 
budget. However, no studies have been undertaken of the quality of the many ECE 
centers, going by different names such as balwadi, créches, day-care ete run by other 
NGOS with support from national, international or denominational agencies. 

Among the urban middle class "latch key" children is a common feature, as 
negligible services are available for them when they return from school. Alternatively, 
a domestic help 'ayah' along with domestic chores looks after the children, which is a 
popular practice in urban middle class families. However the children u nder this form 
of care scored very low on intelligence and social maturity tests compared to children 
in other forms of care. 

The above data suggests that the care component of ECCE is weak and urgent 
attention is required to cover the large number of children who are either not receiving 

proper care or left to fend for themselves. 
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The NGO sector 


This is yet another area about which little is definitively known, since there is no survey 
or estimate of the actual number of NGOs engaged in childcare, nor of what kind of 
services they provide. However, while there are some outstanding institutions that have 
pioneered in the development of innovative programmes, these are a handful. Among 
the rest, some attempt to follow the pattern of the private schools, while the others offer 
day- care and balwadi services. 

As regards the innovative programmes, a study of eight such innovative child 
institutions undertaken by MSSRF in 1994-95, the Surakhsa Series, revealed the 
following insights . Some of the common factors contributing to the quality of these 
programmes were -- flexibility and responsiveness to local needs and contextuality; 
community involvement and supportive linkages; diversified funding and mobilisation 
of community resources; workers training process-oriented leading to both competence 
and confidence and with strong community support leading to heightened self-esteem; 
strong leadership along with participation in decision-making and internalization of 
values; and good two-way communication. High quality was related to high cost, but 
not the other way about, that is, high cost did not ensure high quality. Table 3.4 below 
on the relationships between cost and quality is revealing. 


Table 3.4 : Cost-Quality Relationship 


Low Cost/Low Quality - 


High Cost/High Quality 


l High worker /child ratio Low worker /child ratio 

2 High worker salary and good working Low salaries and poor working conditions, 
conditions, leading to satistaction/ leading to absenteeism, apathy, poor 
motivation motivation and low job satistaction 

3 High supervisor / worker ratio Low ratio or no supervisor 

A Flexible programming Fixed programming 

5 Continuous training No/minimal training or one-time initial 


training only 


Centralized decision making with little/ no 
scope for community involvement 


Community involvement and structures 
for local initiative and decision making 


Source: Learning from Innovation 


On the other hand, all the programmes studied were small in scale and had plans only 
for moderate expansion, indicating an inverse relationship between scale and quality. 


III. ENSURING QUALITY FOR ALL 


Quality is the most important factor that determines the outcomes of any programme 
for children. Studies show that well designed early childhood programmes can make a 
positive difference to the lives of children. Further for programmes which were 
comprehensive, which intervened early, the effects were stronger and if they had a follow 
through component it helped to maintain the gains Broadly, quality early childhood 
programmes must promote healthy normal physical, psycho-social development for 
EE ee ee re 
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which child's daily experiences are important. Evolving quality programmes requires 
concerted efforts on many fronts (See figure 3. 1) 


Figure 3.1 : Strategies to ensure quality 
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Developing Norms and Standards 


Indicators or standards will have to be defined in relation to the objectives laid down for 
ECCE programmes, and in relation to each objective. While there is some variation to be 
expected, Indian and worldwide experience has identified the following basic or essential 
elements of quality. ot 
i Curriculum -activity-based, child-centred, age-appropriate, aiming at all-round 
development, adapted to context and flexible 
2. Teachers - motivated and approximately trained to work with young children 
through experiential "hands-on" training; Recognized-with status of teacher: 
Rewarded-with appropriate pay. 
3. Ratio and group size that helps adult child interaction, varying with age of children 
Infrastructure - su pportive of child's needs, low-cost and culture specific. 
5. Supervision and monitoring that encourages improving quality 
Considering the diversity of levels, needs, contexts and perceptions , there can be 
no one single uniform standard laid down for all. There are also programmes which 
offer different components, or different combinations of components. However, there 
can be for each group only a certain range of variation. While several examples of "best 
practices" can be used as examples to be emulated, there must also be a minimum. 


35 Karoly et at 
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To determine the indicators, its essential to involve all the players - educators, 
classroom teachers/ child care workers, parents, community, and Government (at 
appropriate level/tier) Educators can provide the basic inputs, the needs and views of 
parents must be listened to with respect, teachers’ problems must be understood and 
community participation with special emphasis on women, is essential. Government 
must play the role of watchdog and protector of the child's right to development and 
education (enshrined in CRC). 


Regulation 


The review in the earlier pages clearly reveals the poor quality of ECCE programmes, 
and particularly those in the private sector. It is imperative that Government takes 
responsibilities to control the mushrooming of poor quality ECCE programmes 
through appropriate regulatory process. Different strategies and approaches will 
have to be developed to address the three sectors - public, private and voluntary, 
and are indicated below. 


1. Government sector--directly provide good quality services, with priority to the most 
disadvantaged and marginalized groups, through its various departments as 
needed, keeping in mind context specificity, relevance and flexibility. 

2. Private sector-encourage diverse services and allow them to charge what the market 
will bear, but ensure adherence to norms and standards, prevent exploitation of 
the vulnerable, and discourage sectarian and exclusionary practices through 
appropriate regulation. 

3. Voluntary sector -- encourage, promote and support diverse services, but ensure 
minimum quality and discourage sectarian and exclusionary tendencies through 
regulation: provide incentives to enter difficult sectors and develop innovative 
practices. 


While licensing is a method followed by many countries to ensure minimum 
standards in the private sector, but this may not be feasible in the Indian context 
considering the large machinery that is required and the likelihood of malpractices 
within the licensing system. Registration is an in-between method which makes it 
mandatory for programmes to register and follow certain norms. However, such methods 
depend a lot on the will of the management to provide the minimum and also upon the 
parents to report malpractices so that deregistration can occur. Supervision and 
monitoring are important methods but are generally adopted in programmes that have 
to report to funders. Though accreditation is the highest form of quality control it is 
also one of the most difficult to implement. However it can yield good results in taking 
programmes through self-evaluation and enhancing quality. 

When we are dealing with development of young children, there has to be some 
way to assure that the quality of programmes offered is appropriate so that the outcomes 
for children are also positive. As of today, there is no expectation from government 
regarding who should run the programmes, how they should run and how they should 
work towards optimum quality to have the most positive outcomes for children's 
development. 


36 Evans, Judith.L 1996 
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An example of a voluntary effort towards regulation has been by the Maharashtra 
Child Development Board set up by Maharashtra FORCES, IAPE Mumbai and 
Maharashtra Bal Shikshan Parishad. The Board has created a system of Enrollment, 
Registration, Recognition.and Accreditation. For each stage norms have been created 
and recognition /accreditation is given on a star system for a fixed period of time. Such 
a system encourages voluntary participation and helps ECCE centres to progress from 
minimum to best practices. Secondly the registration of organization within the system 
will help in developing a data base of number and types of programmes. This system 
that has been initiated should be carefully studied and piloted and perhaps even modified 
rather than starting completely new processes. Since regulation is a state responsibility, 
Such Child Development Boards should be funded and recognized by the government. 
Involvement of early childhood professionals in the regulation process will ensure fair 
and appropriate practices. 


Advocacy - Empowering Parents, Families and Communities 


An essential step to involve parents, communities and local authorities in monitoring 
and promoting quality standards is the creation of widespread awareness about ECCE, 
its purpose and nature, as well as advocacy for quality ECCE. Here Government has to 
play an important role, particularly in providing funds and involving the mass media in 
promoting positive examples of good practices in ECCE and giving negative publicity to 
poor quality and its negative impact. 

To begin with, parents in all walks of life and at all levels, that is, the public in 
general, have little or no awareness of the significance of this period of life or of how to 
promote development. Further, increasingly parents are being made to feel the importance 
of an "early start" for later educational achievement and upward social mobility, and the 
only model available, again because of lack of sustained advocacy about the role, content 
and process of effective ECCE, is the" formal" preschool which merely tries to teach 
young children from age two or three onwards the basics of three Rs. in a mechanical way 
which ends in mere memorization. In the public sector, on the other hand though lip- 
service is paid to the right concepts, there is little understanding of them at the practical 
level since teachers are poorly trained and supervised, materials are woefully inadequate 
and hence the actual quality of services is poor. While, parents who prefer to send their 
children to the private sector are offered false choices, for which they are required to pay, 
parents in the public sector have no choice but to face poor quality. Hence the need for 
a massive advocacy campaign using all available media. 

The message should be the same - the significance of this period of life for human 
development and brain growth, the dangers of early malnutrition and neglect, the 
purpose, content scope and meaning of ECCE, the dangers of too early introduction to 
formal methods unsuitable for the age-group, the importance of transacting curriculum 
in the language familiar to the child, integration of health and nutrition with care, 
development and education at this Stage, dispelling false myths and replacing them 

with accurate information in the child's interest. At the same time there is need to 
address the aspirations and dreams of parents. Sometimes parents may have unrealistic 
aspirations. If parents know the significance of ECCE in the overall context of learning 
and development, pressures for formal teaching and learning at preschool stage will be 
reduced. As for the involvement of parents in the process, this hardly exists in the 
private sector, where there is often a hostile attitude towards parents, and little 
communication between the school and the parents. In the public sector, on the other 
hand, contributions in kind are often expected under the rubric of "community 
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participation". The NGO sector perhaps has moved most in the direction of involving 
the community by various means ranging from parent ai.d community education, to 
using ECCE as an entry point for other community issues and services, right up to 
mobilizing community resources for ECCE. 

Parental and community involvement in planning, implementing and monitoring 
ECCE programmes is the key to quality enhancement. This will also empower the 
community in planning and monitoring programmes, supporting the teacher and 
mobilizing resources. The appropriate structure for this is the local authority (PRI) to 
which parents can directly address their needs and aspirations, as well as grievances 
and complaints, assist in mobilizing resources and making direct contributions to the 
programme. 

We should plan for a future when large scale programmes (like ICDS) could be 
decentralized down to the cluster level and given greater autonomy in functioning, which 
would allow both for greater community involvement and support and greater curricular 
flexibility and diversity. The role of the Department would be in making available norms 
and standards, offering capacity building, resource materials, guidance and monitoring, 
and of course the financial underpinnings. 


Quality Work Force 


The staff in an early childhood programme is the single most important factor in 
determining the quality of a programme and yet it is the most neglected aspect of 
education. Training which is very crucial is hardly emphasized. It will take a long time 
to close the gap created by the vast backlog of inadequately prepared or unprepared 
"teachers" in ECCE ,while also training newcomers entering the field. The notion that 
still prevails that is any person who likes children or is herself a mother will be good 
staff in early childhood programme. Further what is offered as training for them varies 
tremendously in terms of duration of training, methodology and exposure to theory 
and practice. At one extreme, there are university and government recognized courses 
with fixed curriculum and duration and some standards set for trainers and the 
organization and at the other extreme are the private institutions (which have multiplied 
in the era of globalisation) who run their own courses with no standards for curricula or 
duration resulting in bringing out products who are unable to develop healthy 
programmes for young children. (See Table 3.5) - 


Table 3.5 : Existing Training Programmes on ECCE Personnel 


Government all three levels | Project or e purely functional without scope 
semi-Government & aided programme based for upward movement or recognized 
sector for jobs in the same area 


Voluntary sector Project or programme Tiny in size but qualitatively rich. 
based Courses fading away due to 
diminishing employment 
opportunities for the trainees. 


Private sector Pre-School & Nursery Some good programmes are 
Teacher Training threatened by specified norms 
Proliferating as teacher training 
shops. with no norms or 
standards. 


38 Kaul, 1998 
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` However, there is no demand for trained staff as no state Govts. Have laid down any 
norms for staff qualification or remuneration nor recognition for ECCE staff as teachers. 
It has been seen that as many as 83% of Mumbai day care staff were untrained while 
about 37% of staff in ECCE Govt. programmes or grant-in-aid programme were untrained. 
Training varied from one month to one year , . Within these training programmes there is 
a general lack of inputs on children's learning and development. The ICDS programme 
(earlier it was a four month training programme and now it is one month) has one of the 
most organized staff training programme at the national level and yet is often criticized 
for the failure to create an effective manpower. The curriculum of Anganwadi Workers 
even though based on principles of holistic development does not give the worker adequate 
inputs in early childhood education and so Anganwadi workers are unable to relate 
activities with development or to be creative in developing their are own programme and 


States show that staff in early childhood programmes are poorly paid have no social 

security, no opportunity for career ladder and no status as a teacher , , Given these 

concerns, training for professionals in the field of early childhood requires new thinking 

and consideration for the following issues: 

l. Create training that will give opportunities for teachers to teach in any programme 
that is catering to children upto eight years. 

2. Have flexibility in training by creating modular programme which helps a teacher 


will make her eligible for specific programmes like day care teacher or a Balwadi 
teacher or a school teacher. 


programmes). 
5. There should be concrete steps to enhance the Capacity of existing training institutes 
and trainers. 
6. "uiaming inputs for Supervisors, helpers and other staff should also be well planned. 
7. Some cadres of child care workers like Family Day Care may require special inputs. 


39 Datta 2001 a) 

40 Datta 2002 

HL Christina, Jayanthi Rani, J 1999 
42 Datta 2001 b) 

43 Christina, Jayanthi Rani. J 1999 
14 Datta 2001 bj 
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e Address diversity by catering to a variety of situations, contexts, components and 
levels (from helpers to teacher-educators). 

e Encourage flexibility and innovativeness. 

e Emphasize practical "hands-on" training rather than resort to outdated formal and 
heavily theoretical approaches, particularly for the grassroots level workers. 

e Short and medium term programmes should emphasize in-service training rather 
than pre-service training. 

e Develop innovative and practical in-service courses, distance education models 
etc. spread over a period of time to meet the needs of the vast numbers of so-called 
"untrained" especially in the private sector. 

e Develop training approaches and courses through participatory methods, involving 
the various players, especially the teachers themselves. 

e Certify and recognize ECCE training to promote both self-employment and 
employment with can deliver quality services. 

e Strengthen inter-sectoral development, sharing and networking of resource expertise 
and resource materials in ECCE. 

e Capacity building of trainers to evolve process-based methodology of teaching. 
To reach the above objectives multiple models of training need to be created and 

accepted. Progarmme specific training vocational courses, mobile training, formal 

university degree courses, distance learning and many such models will have to be 
recognized to develop appropriate trained personnel for the varied programmes in diverse 

contexts (See figure 3.2) 


Figure 3.2 : Towards Quality Work Force 
Early Childhood Programmes for Children 
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Quality of training will determine the quality of personnel in ECCE programmes. 
As of now the National Council for Teacher Education is the only body which gives 
recognition to teacher training institutes (68 ECCE training centers are in the entire 
country. However, more appropriate methods of accrediting training institutes /courses 
need to be evolved. A monitoring/ accreditation system that is recognized by government 
for monitoring trai ning institutes has to be established. The system needs to take into 
consideration the different inputs required for ECCE programme personnel across care 
and education and should involve professionals in the accreditation processes. 


Curriculum 


A good curriculum covers all things designed to help children's learning and development 
This calls for a child-centered approach that empowers the child and makes him an 
active participant in the learning process. In India, the contextual diversities should be 
an important consideration for curriculum flexibility. Thus curriculum should help 
evolve an environment that ie conducive for sociality, provides linguistic richness, engages 
children mentally and physically amidst safety and gratification. The details of 
curriculum are discussed in Section V . 


Research 


The field of education cannot progress unless strong links are established between policy, 
practice and research (See Fig. 3.3) 


Figure 3.3 : Research - Policy - Practice 


Rese ay 


Research has to feed into policy and programme practices, At the same time issued 
related to programme practices need to be studied to understand how they are impact 


data base on children in developing countries. Research becomes the strong 
force in developing specific intervention or even provide an understanding on cost 
effectiveness of interventions. Though research in India does takes place on a modest 
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Resources 


There cannot be any compromise on investments in children. Resources related to finance, 
human and material, have to be poured into the early childhood sector. 


1. Finance 


While the government cannot deny its responsibility towards this field it could develop 
various strategies to enhance funding. Some could be: 


e spend a fixed percentage of GDP at least 1%. 

e create acess on all employers 

ə give block grants to states. 

g coordinate funds from other programmes/departments. 
e develop state-centre partnership. 

ə mobilize local and community resources. 

e tax incentives for donations to ECCE fund 


2. Human Resource Development 


Human resource development has to be done by government departments, other 
institutions, community and parents. People who have direct responsibility for the 
programme will need constant inputs for programme development and the others need 
to create the demand for quality ECCE programmes. ECCE has always been nobody's 
baby. It now needs to be owned and nurtured by all stakeholders. 


3. Teaching and Learning Materials 


Considering that ECCE curriculum is activity-based there is need to develop of lot of 
creative learning materials. Even though teachers will create their own materials and 
also use the available resources in the environment, some basic equipment related to 
physical activity, cognitive and language skills need to be make available to all 
programmes. (See Figure 3.3) 


Figure 3.4 : Types of Teaching/Learning Materials 
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IV. LANGUAGE Issues 


Language plays an important role in communication, exchange of information, 
development of reading skills, reading with comprehension and in later years academic 
success. Yet little attention is being paid to language activities and experiences in ECCE 
programmes. r 

Teaching through the child's first language, or mother tongue is internationally 
recognized as the most appropriate way of working with children in the early years of 
concept formation. Children who attend preschool programmes conducted in the child's 
mother tongue face less problems of comprehension as compared to children, whose 
mother-tongue is different. This is also a common sense view, which all parents 
instinctively recognize and understand. 


language. 

Children should be allowed to express themselves in the home language while they 
gradually acquire the regional / school language by exposure. Since duri ng this period, 
listening and speaking are the major activities in the classroom, as well as free play with 


encouraged to express themselves in their own language and to pay attention to and 
learn from each other. This isa natural and easy process in play situations., 


education to learn additional Indian languages. It can also be observed that large 
numbers of children comfortably study in schools in the regional language medium, 
even though they use a different language at home. The early childhood years, before 
the child enters primary school are obviously the best time to familiarize the children 


the issue, and find the appropriate solutions. 

This argument applies with even greater force to children in tribal areas who enter 
directly into primary school, which uses the state language totally unfamiliar to them. A 
recent study documents the tremendous difficulties such children face in various parts 
of the country, often resulting in their inability to read with comprehension the state 
language even after class V. This is compounded by the sense of failure and inadequacy 
such children experience day in and day out, ina teacher centered system of education, 
which may ultimately force them out of the educational system altogether. 
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Here is a clear case for following the ECCE pedagogy, of introducing the new language 
through oral means alone (listening and speaking) at the preschool stage before going 
on to reading and last writing at the primary stage. If ECCE cannot be introduced in 
these areas, then the first year of primary school should be utilized for learning the 
regional language through such informal means. A sympathetic attitude and some 
knowledge of the tribal language or dialect, or the employment of a teacher from that 
language group would go a long way to help, as well as orientation for the teacher. 


Demand for English 


Another issue is the widespread and growing demand for English. The majority of parents, 
of all classes, occupations and regions, would like their children to know English, since 
it is seen as the path to upward mobility and this is a legitimate desire in today's world. 
Unfortunately, most people confuse learning English with so-called "English medium", 
and the growing popularity of the so-called "English medium" schools has hence become 
closely linked to the rapidly increasing privatization of education at the primary and 
preschool levels, English has become the line dividing the privileged from the rest, and 
the base of the continuing dual track in our education. These are issues of class, power 
and social inclusion rather than of pedagogy and have to be approached from a political 
stand point. If the curricular framework has to respond to parental aspirations, then 
this is a majorissue. Whatever be the ideal age for the introduction of a second language 
from an academic standpoint, from the point of view of socio-political realities it has be 
to be introduced early, either in Class I, as several states have already done, or at pre- 
school level. Academicians then have to find the best methodologies for teaching it. 


At the level of policy, the questions are: 

e Can we convince the public and parents that all education, both private and 
public sectors must be in the medium of the child's home language, or failing that, 
in the most familiar language or regional language? This requires the cooperation 
of the private sector, and is linked with the issue of regulation raised earlier. 

e Can we convince them that a second language, which could be English, can be 
introduced early, in the ECE years? 

The two are closely linked. A rational language policy aiming at proficiency in one 
Indian language for all children is the other side of the coin of introducing English as a 
Second language as early as desired. 

Al the level of practice, there are two issues : 

° How can we teach English to children through teachers who do not know English? 
especially if it involves teaching children from homes where the parents do not 
know it either ? 

* How can the methodology of ECE be applied to the learning of English? 


Teaching of English through Mass Media 


A response to the first question involves a radically different approach to any which has 
been used before in our country. A massive public campaign to teach English to teachers, (or 
indeed to all adults) is needed which would involve spoken English classes on 


n Dhir 2005 
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e radio (AIR, community and FM) 

e TV (Doordarshan, satellite channels) 

e distance education (Open Universities and schools) 
e the new educational satellite networks and 

e all other possible media. 


Such attempts are being made in China, for example. 


Such facilities though targeted to teachers could be availed of by any adult or 
student and would have wide utility far beyond the target. group. However, this is a 
totally new approach in India, involving cooperation between the education sector and 
mass media and ICT, and requiring a new use of educational technology. Can we rise to 
the challenge? And do we want to boldly break the cycle of inequity represented by 
the two-track system ? 

In response to the second question, the ECE perspective, or a developmental 
pedagogy, would suggest that language should be learnt by processes in the following 
order --" listen-speak-read- write". This is the exact opposite of what can be observed 
in most schools, where language in the early years (whether English or any Indian 
language) is taught by first requiring children to write, then read, sometimes to listen 
and almost never to talk! This is another big contribution that ECE methodology can 
make to the learning of language, particularly in the early years of primary school. 


SecTION 4 : Movinc AHEAD - CHANGING POLICY 
PARADIGMS 


Since many of the current problems and issues in ECCE are the outcome of earlier 
policies and historical developments, an attempt now to give young children a fair deal 
will require some major policy shifts before one can speak of implementing curricular 
reform. Otherwise curricular changes will be empty of all meaning and cannot be expected 
to alter the present inequitous systems 


1. VALUE or ECCE AND RECOGNITION AS PART OF EFA 


The first and most important step will be the recognition and acceptance that ECCE is a 
vital developmental need of all children, and that hence every child has a right to ECCE 
of equitable quality. This may seem an utopian demand in the light of the recent 
Constitutional amendment disenfranchising the young child for the first time in ou! 
history. However, Article 21 together with the Unnikrishnan judgment provides an 
opening, which can be used to rekindle the debate taken and reverse policies. This 
may take time, but the process has to start right now. The aim is to make ECCE accepted 
as an integral part of the curriculum for all children, and be seen as part of EFA. 


2. RESOURCE ALLOCATION 


With the intention to provide ECCE of equitable quality to all, there will have to be a vast 
enhancement in resource allocation. While global research indicates that 85% of a child's 
core brain structure is already complete in the early years, the trend indicates that 
actual spending per child on children below six is almost one-eighth of the spending on 
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children in the 6-14 age-group, across all states, indicating a gross neglect of the 
foundation years of childhood (See Fig. 4.1) This situation will have to be drastically 
altered, by mobilizing resources from all levels. h 


Source: Reaching Out to the Child HDS. World Bank 2004 


3. ENSURING QUALITY FOR ALL - STRATEGIES AND INSTRUMENTALITIES 


The existence of multiple models, diverse sectors and programme approaches, which 
have developed over time, must be recognized and accepted, but within a common core 
framework, adherence to some basic norms and standards, as well as adjustment to 
different contextual realities and a meaningful language policy. However, justice and 
equity must be assured. Whether a programme is run by DEE or WCD or by an NGO or 
a privately managed institution, all must adhere to basic norms and standards, and 
adapt to contextual realities without sacrificing or diluting the former. In this context, 
it is interesting to note that child development specialists in India are already developing 
norms for evaluation of ECCE programmes, giving more weightage to teacher-child 
interaction, transaction of the curriculum, and human relationships than to 
infrastructure, buildings and elaborate equipment, so that those with greater economic 


wealth are not unduly favoured. 


4. Apvocacy 


To sensitize the public at every level, from parents to policy makers, an extensive and 
sustained campaign for advocacy with involvement of the mass media is needed. This 
requires that adequate resources be provided and that Government take the lead, 
including discipline-based experts and experienced practitioners from outside the 
Government to prepare the requisite materials in various forms. ranging from mass 
media to folk media, to face-to-face contact by local field workers conveying the 
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significance of this period of life, the dangers of neglect, and the scope, purpose and 
meaning of ECCE. 

For example, it is strange that in a country where the Supreme Court has recently 
made noon meals mandatory for school children, no such rule has been prescribed for 
the age-group eighteen months to three years, which is the most at riskof malnutrition 
and its consequences. This underlines the need for advocacy among all sections, from 
the highest level to the humblest parent who is only yearning for a better future for his / 
her child. 


5. Capacity BULDING 


The next important task is to begin straightaway with a massive and long-term programme 
of capacity building at all levels, To begin with, this requires acceptance that there are 
several varieties of teachers/créche workers/ caregivers/ etc and all of them need 
recognition of their role, their status as workers or teachers and appropriate reward or 
fair wages. There must be a diversity of courses at three levels-the basic teacher/child 
care worker, the helper, and the higher level of supervisor, trainer, and head. Again, not 
only have there to be pre-service training courses for new entrants to the profession, for 
which minimum salary levels at each level should be laid down, but also a variety of 
short or extended refresher courses for the vast numbers of existing "untrained", especially 


6. CONVERGENCE 


Convergence among all the ministries concerned with the young child, coordination 
with the various autonomous authorities already in existence (like NCTE) and others 
which will be set up in future and networking among various academic institutions 
dealing with different aspects will be another essential responsibility of DEE to handle 
this huge, diverse and complex programme. 


In addition, attention has to be paid to the following key elements: 


7. Development of reporting systems leading to a database, starting with simple 
enumeration and later registration, interfacing with the existing data gathering 
and national reporting and accounting systems. 


8. Setting up the necessary institutional mechanisms at every level, coordinated by 
appropriate agencies. 


9. Appropriate structures and institutions for research, monitoring and evaluation, 
at different levels, coordinated by nodal agencies. 
Conclusion 


It should then be possible to take the following steps needed to make the curricular 
reform work 
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l. Frame appropriate curriculum and diverse programmes, for each age-group 
intended to maximize development, keeping in mind factors earlier mentioned such 
as cultural, social and economic diversity, local context and need, and different i 
institutional frameworks : 

2. Frame appropriate content and.methodology for training courses of various types 
at each level, again keeping in mind the need for diversity and flexibility and to 
cater to different educational levels, and meet different needs such aş pre-service, 
in-service and refresher training 

3. Develop capacity at the higher level to do the above, that is by developing teacher- 
educators, resource and training materials, and providing adequate practical 
experience and exposure to them 

4. Set up basic norms and standards both for preschool centers, and training courses/ 
institutions 

5. Develop appropriate regulatory framework for the private and voluntary sectors. 


These are the basic tasks before MHRD, which will follow as an outcome of 
recognition of ECCE as part of the educational mainstream. 


SECTION 5 : CURRICULAR FRAMEWORK FOR ECCE 


The importance of this period of life and the need for a curriculum that provides for 
sound and holistic growth and development of the child has already been established. 
What kind of curriculum can contribute to such development ? The following pages 
will lay down some broad principles underlying a suitable curricular framework. 
These are suggestive guidelines and are not to be taken as prescriptions. 

Curriculum is the sum total of all the experiences available to the child, and 
cannot be reduced to a syllabus. It has to be constructed to suit the child in different 
contexts, and in tune with the age, needs and abilities of the child, and requires the full 
involvement of the teacher, both in building it and in transacting it in the classroom. It 
equally important to re-emphasise that curriculum should not be the drab, meaningless 
and often cruel schedule that passes for preschool education today, in which children 
are forced to do things most inappropriate for them. The child has a natural desire to 
learn, but often what is being done ends by destroying not only the child's urge to 
learn more and more, but also the child's self-confidence and self-worth, leading to poor 
academic performance and drop-out at later stages. Many of the practices encountered 
at this stage are not only boring and meaningless routines for the child, but can even be 
damaging and dangerous. 


I. Tue PEDAGOGICAL PROCESS 


The general objectives of ECCE can be described as: 
a. Laying the foundation for a healthy, productive and satisfying life in the future by 


enabling the child to develop his/her maximum potential 
b. Preparing the child for entry and success in primary school and 
Providing s upport services to women and girls to enter/continue with education, 


1 hei 
id be 


ng part of the work force 
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To achieve these objectives, the curriculum should be 


è Developmentally appropriate, activity-based and related to the child's needs, 
interests and abilities, according to age. 

e An integrated set of experiences to foster holistic growth and development in all 
domains, such as health and well-being, cognitive, physical, social, emotional and 
language development through an interlinked approach. 


èe Flexible enough to suit the diverse social, cultural, economic and linguistic contexts 
of our country, as well as to individual differences among children 


èe Able to help the child to adjust to the routines of the primary school and to more 
formal teaching 


Basic Principles of Curricular Framework 


From the earliest times, thinkers have speculated on the nature of childhood and process 
of socialization. Plato's ideas that young children should be guided in state-run schools 
were as radical and unacceptable in his time as centuriés later Gandhi's ideas about 
craft based basic education were. Western thinkers like Rousseau, Froebel, Dewey, 
Montessori and others have been pioneers in shaping the movement of Early Childhood 
Education. Their ideas have opened the way for sensorial and practical activities forming 
the curricular content. The importance and inclusion of play, art, rhythm, rhyme, 
movement and active participation in classroom dynamics have been introduced by 
their insistence and insights. Thinkers of our own soil have also been guided by their 
observation of young children and the child's interest in activities using different materials 
- Gandhi, Tagore. Gijubhai Badekha and Tarabai Modak were the first to conceptualise 
a child-centred approach to the care and education of young children. 

In more recent times, scholars in developmental psychology and Child Development 
like Piaget, Bruner and Vygotsky have further emphasized play and activity as the child's 
natural mode of learning, based on research. Based on the insights and philosophies of 
practioners and thinkers, programmes should be based on understanding of the patterns 
of learning that define the essential nature of childhood. The ECCE teacher must be 
equipped with understanding of the following basic principles. 


Play as the basis for learning 

Arl as the basis for education 

Recognition of the special features of children's thinking 

Blend of the textual (basic literacy and numeracy) and the cultural 
Mix of formal and informal interaction 

Familiarity and challenge in everyday rhythms 

Primacy of experience rather than expertise 

Developmentally appropriate practice and flexibility 

Use of local materials, arts and knowledge 

Integration of health, well-being and healthy habits 


Before going on to spell out the implications of these principles in greater detail it would 
be helpful to look briefly at 


a. The various domains of development 
b. Developmental characteristics of children at different ages, and 
c. The nature of children's learning needs 
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a. Domains of development 


These can be categorised as ‘ 


The motor domain 
The sensory domain 
The cognitive domain 
The language domain 
The emotional domain 
The social domain 
The personal domain 


Development of various skills within each domain is a continuous process and 
details about the stages of growth can be found in standard books on Child Development 
and even in teachers' manuals 

Domains of development are all inter-related Children's learning does not occur in 
narrowly defined subject areas; development and learning are integrated. Any activity 
that stimulates one dimension affects other dimensions as well. 

For example, storytelling in the classroom: 3-year olds will listen to very short stories. 
Their interest will be retained with the use of puppets, some accompanying play of 
words or rhymes. The story will also help children understand sequences explore their 
own emotions and focus on the language. By inculcating skills of listening, children will 
gain competence even in expanding vocabulary and enrich their cognitive range. 

At the level of fine motor skills, Gesell's norms describe children's changing 
competencies- for example 3 year olds can copy a circle or a straight line while 4 year 
olds can copy a cross while a 5 year old can copy a diamond or triangle and even a 
prism. Based on these understandings children can be engaged in pattern drawing, an 
activity that promotes readiness for writing. £ 


b) Developmental characteristics of children at different ages 


Infants and toddlers (0-2+) 


Infants and toddlers learn by experiencing the environment through their senses (seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling), by physically moving around, amidst socially 
responsive adults. Infants who are not mobile also absorb and organize a great deal of 
information about the world around them, and benefit from caregivers who carry them 
around and show them interesting events and people. Mobile infants and toddlers 
increasingly use toys, language, and other learning materials in their play. p 
Adults play a vital socialization role with infants and toddlers. Warm, positive 
relationships with adults help infants develop a sense of trust in the world and feelings - 
of competence. These interactions are critical for the development of the children's healthy 
self-esteem. The trusted adult becomes the secure base from which the mobile infant or 
toddler explores the environment. Solitary play (0-2 years) is the norm at this age. 
Children enjoy play with an adult or older child but cannot interact much with peers. 
Important skills are being acquired during these years, including personal care 
such as toileting, feeding, and dressing, all of which serve as key life skills. The most 
appropriate teaching technique for this age group is to give ample opportunities for the 
children to use self-initiated repetition, to practice newly acquired skills and to experience 
feelings of autonomy and success. Infants will bat at, grasp, bang, or drop their toys. 
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Patience is essential as a toddler struggles to put on a sweater. Imitation, hiding, and 
naming games are also important for learning at this age. Realistic toys will enable 
children to engage in increasingly complex types of play. hs 

Two-year-olds are learning to produce language rapidly. They need simple books, 
pictures, puzzles, music, and time and space for active play such as jumping, running, 
and dancing. Toddlers are beginning to acquiring social skills, but in groups there 
should be several of the same toy because egocentric toddlers are not yet able to 
understand the concept of sharing. 


3, 4, and 5-year-olds 


3-year-olds love to talk and listen, but also need activity, and movement, with major 
emphasis on large muscle activity. They enjoy dramatic play, wheel toys and climbers, 
puzzles and blocks, and opportunities to talk and listen to simple stories. 

Four-year-olds enjoy a greater variety of experiences and more small motor activities 
like scissors, art, manipulative objects like puzzles, and cooking. They are more able to 
concentrate and remember as well as recognize objects by shape, color, or size. Four- 
year-olds are developing basic math concepts and problem-solving skills. At 3+ children 
like to play with two or three others but by 4+ can readily participate and co-operate in 
activities involving five to eight children ina group, and are also ready to manage and 
handle group play independently. 

Some 4-year-olds and most 5-year-olds combine ideas into more complex relations 
(for example, number concepts such as one-to-one correspondence) and have growing 
memory capacity and fine motor physical skills. Some 4-year-olds and most 5s display 
a growing interest in the functional aspects of written language, such as recognizing 
meaningful words and trying to write their own names. Activities designed solely to 
teach the alphabet, phonics, and penmanship are much less appropriate for this age 
group than providing a print-rich environment that stimulates the development of 
language and literacy skills in a meaningful context. 

4 and 5 year olds can go beyond the child's immediate experience of self, home, 
and family. Five-year-olds are developing interest in community and the world outside 
their own, and enjoy special events and trips. 


6, 7, and 8-year-olds 


Six-year-olds are active and demonstrate considerable verbal ability; and develop 
concepts and problem-solving skills from these experiences. By now children are able 
to understand rules and play elaborate games with rules. Competitive and team games 
can come only after this stage is reached. Most 6-year olds and many 7- and 8-year- 
olds may be more mature mentally than physically. Therefore, hands-on activity and 
experimentation is more appropriate for this age group than fatiguing mechanical 
seatwork. 

Seven-year-olds seem to need time to catch up and practice with many newly 
acquired physical and cognitive skills, They become increasi ngly able to reason, to listen 
to others, and to show social give- and-take. 

Eight-year-olds combine great curiosity with increased social interest. Now they 
are able to learn about other, more distant peoples. During first, second, and third 
grade, children can learn from the symbolic experiences of reading books and liste ning 
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to stories; however, their understanding of what they read is based on their ability to 
relate the written word to their own experience. Primary grade children also learn to 
communicate through written language, dictating or writing stories about their own 
experiences or fantasies. The same is true of the development of number concepts. 
Children's mathematical concepts develop from their own thinking during games and 
real-life experiences that involve quantification, such as cooki ng or carpentry. 


c. Nature of child's needs 


Children need the following kinds of experiences in order to attain the developmental 
goals. j j 


Freedom from undue adult Happiness of achievement Adapting to be a member of a 
restraints through for the individual through collective by 

@ = Exploration, @ Opportunity, è Cooperating 

@ Experimentation , ® Guidance ® . Listening 

® Encouragement & ®. Support È @ Sharing 

® Challenge e 


Security & safety è Empathizing 


II. CURRICULUM FOR INFANTS AND ToppLers (0-2+) ; 


These apply whether the child's is in the home or in an institutional setting. Ifthe former, 
caregivers in the family may require guidance by various means. If the latter, the 
importance of training must be re-iterated. 

Young children can easily become distressed and anxious. They need a more 
sensitive and responsive environment and a ratio of more adults for fewer. children to 
provide a nurturing milieu. 

ECCE settings for the very young usually need to be colourful and rich in 
manipulative objects or rocking toys that appeal to infants and toddlers, with careful 
supervision and intervention when required. Warm and responsive adults provide trust 
and support, creating dependable adult-child relationship. Children learn to relate 
with others by rich sensorial activities which provide the base for concept formation. 
Infants and toddlers learn through their own experience of trial and error, repetition, 
imitation and identification. An appropriate programme ior under three invites play, 
active exploration and movement, within a reliable framework of routines and protection 
from excessive stress. Relationships with people are significant and essential contribution 
to the quality of children's experiences. 

All infants are unique and their needs and states vary from moment to moment. 
Adults must sensitively respond to infants’ changing signals. Continuity and 
Consistency in care giving is vital. Schedules of adults must adapt to the rhythms of 
babies. Holding and touching are determined by babies' preferences. 

Within homes mothers massage the baby, sing infant rhymes and play baby games 
that stimulate them to distinguish the familiar face from the strange; a task mastered by 
the time the baby is nine months old. 

During the later part of the first year the child is fast producing rudiments of 
linguistic sounds and needs reassurance from the language environment. Babies need 
to be held, spoken to and rocked and cuddled. This also stimulates a desire for physical 
movement. Babies begin to understand that people and objects exist despite short 
absences, Such playfulness fosters positive love relationships, motivating exploration 


and experimentation 
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For the caregiver of babies whether in the home or in the institution, it is important 
to know that both routines and responsive acts are necessary for everyday experience of 
babies. There must be visual stimulus, objects to hold and manipulate. Non- mobile 
children need to be held and carried to enable them to value movement and later 
exploration. 

Meals should be provided at regular intervals, and health care procedures and 
sleep periods worked out carefully. 

In the second year of life the infant is able to recognize people and has the beginnings 
of language. Conversations, picture books and object play an essential part of the infant's 
environment, Outdoor play, being with other play mates fosters curiosity and willfulness. 

The two year old needs sand play, ball play and many experiences of filling and 
pouring to allow fine motor experiences. 

Adults guide and support this learning by ensuring that the environment is safe 
and emotionally supportive. For the care and nurture of the under threes, adult-child 
interactions need to be linguistically rich, playful allowing for active collaborative 
exploration. Children sitting next to the mother in the kitchen playing with pots and 
pans while the mother cooks, are engaging in active play in a emotionally secure setting. 
In daycare or other institutional settings careful arrangement of objects will have to be 
planned. The guiding principle for the under threes is the importance of relationship 
with the familiar adult. 


III. CURRICULAR FRAMEWORK For 3-5+ 


Curriculum is the sum total of everything that happens in the classroom and its content 
can be drawn from the child's entire natural and social world. The strategies and 
methods to be followed by the teacher must be drawn from the basic principles and 
adapted to the age of the child. ; 


i. Play as the basis for learning 


Most ECCE thinkers have in some way communicated the centrality of play to children's 
learning. This is because play is natural, spontaneous, attractive, enjoyable and 
rewarding to children, and it is self-initiated. Children do not engage in play because 
of its learning outcomes, yet ithas been shown that play prompts development in 
each domain of development - for example it stimulates curiosity and exploration, 
leads to mastery of body control, creativity, social skills, emotional balance and lar guage 
skills. However, parents, at all levels, often view play as a waste of time, in opposition to 
learning and the term ‘activity-based curriculum' is therefore sometimes preferred to 
"play-based", 

The different kinds of play activities which foster to the development of skills in 
each domain at this stage are summarised in Fig. 5.1 (Annexure) At the same time. 
each activity addresses several domains Since all domains are interrelated and every 
activity has the potential to contribute to development. j 

i ECCE settings must cater for supervised play with objects such as: ball, sand. 
swings, rocking toys. The play area would be appropriate to explore and gain mastery 
over physical competencies. Jungle gym, walking and balancing areas would help 
children gain confidence. Running, jumping, balancing are necessary for 3-5 year olds 
Free play can be both indoors as well as outdoors. The outdoor play is more beneficial 
for gross motor skills while the indoor free play is largely small muscle skills such as 
beading, peg boards, puzzles. Mechanical toys are conducive for fine motor skills. In 
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indoor free play also provides time for play in small groups, for example puzzles, 
drama or other acts of imitative play. 

Play can transform to dabbling with lines, colour and sometimes to indulge in 
matching, pairing. Worksheets can comprise of matching familiar objects, occasionally 
colouring within outlines. Such activities need to be balanced with opportunity for free 
drawings where colour and crayon are modes of expressing. 


ii. Arts as the basis for education 


With ECCE being the foundation for initiating interest and forming attitudes towards 
learning, joyful contexts of expression and comprehension can be created through 
using arts in many forms. Arts are integral to children's interest, and have the propensity 
of naturally invoking a flow of children's responses. Time divisions should afford freedom 
for children to explore their desire for movement. Aesthetic experience through music 
and art can easily be part of the daily rhythms for example: beginning the day with 
songs, group movements and physical exercise. Each day needs a "song time" where 
children can repeat songs or rhymes. 

Creative drama is particularly an enabling experience that sharpens children's gaze 
and observation. Drama can be introduced as a classroom resource in many different 
ways such as having a dolls house where children get familiar sets to explore, and be 
the people they live with. It allows fantasy as well as insight into the social emotional 
areas of their life beyond school. Children can also have access to baskets of props 
(such as sandals, old specs, purses, bags, dupattas, walking stick and other safe objects) 
to play and impersonate adults inhabiting their environments for sheer joy of being "the 
other". Such opportunities become acts that foster curiosity, confidence and conviviality. 

If possible, children can experience the presence of local artists. Working with 
artists provides a peep into the world of work and art The teachers of young children 
must themselves be well adept in using arts in the everyday transactions with children. 


iii. Recognition of the Special Features of Children's Thinking 


ECCE curriculum has a major impact on the child's interest and performance in the 
later years of schooling. Children have a natural desire and capacity to learn and make 
sense of the world around them. Children develop concepts about themselves, others 
and the world around them through interacting with people and real objects and seeking 
solutions to concrete problems. They learn maths/science by pouring, filling cups with 
sand, counting beads, distributing plates for snacks. They enjoy sorting objects, putting 
objects in ascending or descending order. They learn about transformations in the 
environment, watch the plants grow. The ECCE teacher needs to turn their attention to 
such acts through conversations and within an atmosphere of trust, children learn to 
communicate, express and comprehend. Stories, asking children to talk about their 
personal likes and dislikes, and emotions, are examples of children's meaning-making 
processes. Such active choices and space for dialogues allows children to grow and 
reflect on their acts of learning, The ECCE teacher can help the children to gain self- 
confidence and interest in going on to the next stage of education when their natural 


Capacity to learn is encouraged. 
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iv. Blend of the Textual (basic literacy and numeracy) and the Cultural 


One of the often stated complaints about a play-based curriculum is the absence of 
emphasis on the teaching of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. It would be unfair to 
young minds at this stage to grapple with the abstract : yet learning the vocabulary of 
quantity forexample suchas heavy-light, more-less, few-many etc and understanding 
the difference through activities would clarify pre-numeracy concepts. Repeated 
experiences of success lead to self-confidence, while repeated failure puts the child on a 
downward spiral. 

Children can grasp these notions through games, worksheets and other sensorial 
sources such as play with objects or dramatic acts. Pre-literacy is play with shapes and 
sizes, learning to master fine motor skills to be able to gain mastery of the neuro-muscular 
functions. Art activities converge with issues of pre-literacy tasks. 

Children need many activities that will promote familiarity with labels, identifying 
sounds, words. Listening to stories, poems, taking field trips, looking at charts, are all 
basic to initiating interest in reading and writing. š 


v. Mix of formal and informal interaction 


Play interspersed with sit -down activities can help meet the restless and active 
disposition ofyoung children. Children must feel safe and be able to express themselves 
without fear of loss of identity. Such security is possible only if the child experiences 
familiarity. 'Personalising the pedagogical spaces' (or making children feel at home in 
the classroom) is most crucial for young children. Special time can be set aside where 
children are encouraged to talk of their personal preferences and choices or events that 
hold special meaning. The classroom will hold a special meaning if children can work in 
small groups and join to meet for a large group activity. Classrooms need to be organised 
to have both small group areas as well as "big circle time" for the whole group to meet 
and interact. Individuals who wish to work alone for some should also have the space 
and freedom to do so. 


vii. Primacy of experience not expertise 


The ECCE classroom must be lively and wide ranging for children to be intellectually 
lively. Often the inputs tend to be guided by anxiety about what children may not be 
able to accomplish. It is true, we cannot advise embroidery as a task, yet children can 


upon by the teacher. 
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Fig. 5.2 : Balanced time-table” 
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viii. Use of local materials, arts and knowledge 


One of the easiest tasks for any ECCE teacher is to pick up leaves, pebbles and flower 
petals from the ground and use them for sorting according to colour, shape or size. 
Rangoli, kolam, alpana are floor arts prevalent in different regions and children can be 
helped to use the materials creatively. Local languages give different labels for common 
objects. Such knowledge can also foster tolerance through learning about different 
language registers. Both in rural areas as well as in metropolitan contexts children can 
gain a lot by being exposed to local arts, stories, folk tales, songs and language variations. 
Their inclusion makes the ECCE setting an extension of the community. Such experiences 
enhance children's social competence and awareness about the socio-cultural 
background of people. At the same time, children in rural preschools should not be 
deprived of opportunities to use contemporary materials such as crayons, paints and 
Popular songs. 


ix. Developmentally Appropriate Practices 


The practices need to cover all areas of development: physical, social, emotional, social, 
Cognitive and to be linguistically rich in ways that are both age-related as well as 
individually appropriate, and contextually meaningful. Learning activities must be 
concrete, real and relevant to the lives of children as learning is an interactive process. 
Organization should be multi-cultural as well as sensitive to gender and caste/ethnic 
Concerns. A flexible approach would lead to plural and context-specific curricular models 
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reflecting the enormous social, cultural, ecological, economic and linguistic diversity of 
our country. Above all, the curriculum has to be transacted by the teacher and the 
significance of the teacher's role and guidance cannot be over-emphasised . 


x. Health, Well-being and Healthy Habits 


The ECCE settings can orient children to life skills learning such as clean teeth, clean 
nails, washing behind ears, between toes as well as create awareness about indicators 
of poor health and avoidance of certain practices. Three to eight year olds are in the 
process of forming habits. Learning healthy habits is equipping children with attitudes 
of self-care, clean living and developing self-monitoring competencies. 


The noon meal provides yet ‘another opportunity not only for nutrition, but 
importantly, to sit together, share food and eat in-a pleasant atmosphere. Whether the 
food is provided under the Noon Meal scheme, or cooked in common, or whether children 
bring their own food from home, this is an unique opportunity for social as well as 
cognitive and language learning. On the one hand, names of plants, vegetables 
ingredients, tastes and so on can form the subject of discussion ; as well as topics such 
as differences in preferences. The social learning of caring and sharing, and of overcoming 
social barriers by sitting together is equally important. 


Other issues regarding 3-5+ 


i. Parents and Community © 


Parents must be familiar with the routine of the ECCE programme. Children's progress 
and daily rhythms can be made known through parent teacher meetings, or home visits. 
Special times must be set aside for parents to know about their children's classroom 
routines. The ECCE centre must ensure the participation of the parent in their child's 
interests and choices, and, maintain close touch with the community and community 


leaders. This is important both from the perspective of child development as well as 


community support for the centre. 


ti. Adult Child Interactions 


Alert and responsive with warmth and guidance rather than instructive 


° AaS: ec to express through conversations and encouragement to voice their 
thoughts 


Facilitate successful com pletion of tasks 


e Build self esteem among children by ‘their interaction and manner of 


communication. 
e Accept, respect and comfort children because it is crucial to self concept. 


tii. Evaluation 


Set rete © 


TA 
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Teachers can write about children's participation in the classroom routines, their 
skill in getting along with others, both children and adults. A checklist for observation 
of behaviours and skills can be created to keep track of the progress of the child in the 
major domains of growth. 


iv. Language in the Classroom 


The language of interaction and communication in the ECCE setting would normally 
be the child's "first" language, or home language, since it is obvious that the young 
child can only grasp concepts and express herself in a familiar language. In most cases, 
this may be the regional language or school language, which will the medium of 
instruction from Class I onwards. However, if there are children in the group who come 
from different language backgrounds, or who are more familiar with one language 
than another, or who can speak one but only understand the other, these years are 
the best time to help children to learn to understand (or use) more than one language, 
and at the same time gradually to adjust themselves to the language which will be 
their medium of instruction later. This can be done by providing a rich linguistic 
environment, encouraging children to speak in their own language and to learn each 
other's, and to play together in small groups where they can easily pick up words 
from each other. This also fosters respect and tolerance for other languages. 

If the teacher knows more than one language, it would be helpful. But if not, she 
should make a genuine effort to pick up at least a few words from the children with 
different home languages, which will give them a sense of acceptance and emotional 
security especially in the first few weeks . Since language at this stage is largely oral, 
and language activities appear in the natural sequence of listening and speaking, to 
be followed later by pre-reading and pre-writing activities, this should not be difficult. 
As the year goes by, the teacher should make efforts to speak more consistently in the 
regional/school language, and encourage children to do the same, so that they would 
be fully prepared for entry to Class I. Belonging to different language groups and 
knowing multiple languages should be a matter of pride and joy, rather than cause. 
for isolation or low esteem. id 

If there is a social demand for it, and if the teacher is well prepared and confident of 
her ability to handle spoken English, then it can beintroduced as a second language 
even at this stage. However, much depends on the teacher's knowledge of spoken 
English, and her training and orientation, and it should not be forced on those who are 
not prepared. Forcing children to repeat by rote something which neither they nor the 
teachers understand is contrary to the whole spirit of ECCE 


v. Inclusive Education 


Inclusion is to ensure that all children have unimpeded and supportive opportunities 
to participate in activities, belong to peer groups and still receive the individualized 
attention they need to acquire developmental skills. From the child rights perspective, 
the state must see that no child is rejected because of disability and that the child with 
disability gets opportunity to attend programmes in school or community. For this the 
Government of India has passed the Persons with Disability Act in 1995. But there is 
no still clear understanding of what kind of education will work in the Indian context- 
Special education in special schools, education in normal schools with resource centres, 
or complete inclusion with only occasional special classes. Some educationists feel that 
children with severe and profound impairment, would require special education at least 


upto pre-primary level. 
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Considering the realities of ECCE in India the followi ng steps may be initiated asa 
first step 
èe Existing ECCE programmes should be accessible to children who are differently 
abled. 
e ECCE teachers should get skills to identify differently abled children 


è — Referral services should become easily available and 
¢ Parent support programmes should be through ECCE centres. 


4. CURRICULUM IN THE EARLY PRIMARY GRADES 6 -8+ 


At this stage, children need help to gradually get accustomed to the formal routines of 
the school, as well as to learning the basics of literacy (reading and writing), numeracy 
(understanding and application of mathematical concepts and systematic knowledge 
of the social and natural environment. That is why it is suggested that the basic 
principles already outlined be applied to develop the curriculum for the first two years 
of primary school. This would help in the transition to a different stage of education, 
and has to be done by curriculum designers and teachers at the primary level. The 
following guidelines are suggested. 


Goals for Teachers 


Develop knowledge and skills in all areas of development. 
Help children learn how to learn 

Respect individual pattern and timing of learning 
Understand individual differences and learning styles. 


Strategies for Classroom Interactions 


Provide concrete experiences. 

Teach through peer interaction 

Encourage cooperative learning 

Use project method to initiate integrated learning 
Work for active involvement of children 

Utilise drama for language teaching 


Teacher-Child relationships 

Allow children to express their feelings 

Share their trials and triumphs 

Responsive adults can reach out to the children 


Ultimately, even the best curriculum can be transacted only by a trained and sensitive 
teacher. To make a success story of ECCE from birth to eight years, a new type of teacher 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


This Position Paper primarily aims at exploring and institutionalizing the pedagogic 
role of work in education in the context of building a truly national system of education. 
In the process, it has examined as to how the rich knowledge base, social insights and 
skills of the marginalized children (who constitute more than half of the child population) 
in relation to their habitat, natural resources and livelihoods can be turned into a source 
of their dignity and strength in the school system. The paper also addresses the profound 
problem of growing alienation of the middle-upper class children from their cultural 
roots and the central role played by the education system in aggravating and accelerating 
this process. The paper contends that the exclusionary character of Indian education 
can at least be partly challenged by utilising the knowledge base of the vast productive 
sections of society as a powerful means to transform the education system. 

The above exclusionary character is founded on the artificially instituted dichotomy 
between work and knowledge (also reflected in the widening gap between school and 
society). Those who work with their hands and produce wealth are denied access to 
formal education while those who have access to formal education not only denigrate 
productive manual work but also lack the necessary skills for the same. The socio- 
cultural, gender and disability-related dimensions of this dichotomy have serious 
implications for education in India. Over a period of time and through systematic practice, 
such a notion of education has come to be embedded in the knowledge system, 
representing the dominant classes/ castes/cultures/languages with gender in each of 
these categories. The education system has tended to ‘certify’ this form of knowledge as 
being the only ‘valid’ form. In the process, the knowledge inherent among the vast 
productive forces along with the related values and skills has been excluded from the 
school curriculum. The legacy of colonial education was built upon precisely such a 
Brahminical concept of ‘certified’ or ‘valid’ knowledge that is alienated from productive 
work and its social ethos. 

The Gandhian proposal of Nai Talim (Basic Education) was a radical departure from 
this Brahminical-cum-colonial paradigm insofar it challenged the dichotomy by placing 
productive manual work at the centre of school curriculum itself. As per this view, 
participation in productive work under conditions approximating to real life situations 
is pedagogically linked to learning and simultaneously becomes the medium of 
knowledge acquisition, developing values and skill formation. Engagement with work 
will promote multi-dimensional attributes in the cognitive, affective and psycho- motor 
domains in a holistic manner i.e. by integrating ‘head, hand and heart’. Such attributes 
are admittedly missing in the education system. In this sense, placing productive work 
at the centre of curriculum will act as a powerful corrective to the ‘bookish’, information- 
oriented and generally unchallenging character of school education and, in turn, help 
relate the latter to life needs of the child. Pedagogical experience in using work is thus 
viewed as an effective and critical developmental tool at different stages of childhood 
and adolescence. A f a oak 

The paper presents a detailed critique of education policy and practice in order to 
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reveal how the pedagogic role of productive work was time and again either marginalized 
or trivialized in the school curriculum. The critique applies to both ‘work experience’ 


1986 policy itself is responsible for promoting such a confusion as well as for proposing 
an artificial division between vocational and the so-called academic streams. The policy 
makers instituted vocational education as a parallel stream at the Plus Two stage, 
primarily as a strategy for diverting a substantial proportion of students away from the 
‘academic’ stream. This is precisely why the vocational education programme was 
perceived as being inferior and has been a non-starter for the past 25 years. Also, no 
inter-relationship was conceived even at the theoretical level between work-centred 
education (which did not exist any way), on the one hand, and vocational education, on 
the other. 
Based upon this analysis, the paper makes the following two-pronged 
recommendations; 
I. Reconstruct the entire school curriculum from the pre-primary to senior 
secondary stage with a view to making productive work (and other forms of work 


with age, work-centred pedagogy will be pursued with increasing complexity 
but invariably enriched with the required flexibility and contextuality. A common 


A set of work-related generic competencies (Basic, Inter- personal and Systemic) 
will be pursued at all stages of education and also inform the redesigning of 


wish to either acquire additional skills and/or seek livelihoods throt igh vocations 
as a preferred dignified option, rather than asa Strategy for diverting students 
away from the ‘academic’ stream. The noteworthy features of the proposed VET 
will include (a) flexible and modular certificate/ diploma courses of varying 
durations; (b) multiple entry and exit points with in-built credit accumulation 
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to the Block and District levels, and also in urban areas; (e) provision for carving 
out ‘work benches’ (or appropriately ‘work places’/ ‘work spots’) in the 
neighbourhood out of the existing economic activities, production and technical 
centres; (f) scope for engaging local farmers, artisans, mechanics, technicians, 
musicians, artists and other service providers as Resource Persons or invited 
faculty; and (g) a decentralized accreditation and equivalence programme which 
will also recognize ‘work benches’/ ‘work places’/ ‘work spots’ for the purpose of 
evaluating and certifying students. 

The paper lists certain enabling conditions for successful institutionalization of work- 

centred education in the national system of education. These are: 


e A Common School System with certain non-negotiable minimum infrastructural, 
curricular and pedagogic norms that will include all schools, irrespective of the 
type of their management, sources of income or the affiliating Boards of 
Examinations; work-centred education would be a non-starter as long as it is 
not implemented in all the schools within a declared timeframe; 

e All schools initially upto elementary stage to act as genuine Neighbourhood 
Schools in both rural and urban areas; to be extended upto Plus Two stage in 
a phased manner; 

> The National Curriculum Framework and core curriculum as approved in the 
national policy to be applicable to all schools including the private unaided 
schools; within these broad parameters, each school or a school cluster to have 
full flexibility for negotiating its own curriculum and adopting contextual texts 
and teaching-learning processes; 

e A system of process-based assessment (both formative and summative) based 
upon such evaluation parameters as will test the attributes that are expected 
to develop amongst children from work-centred education; public examination 
system as well as competitive entrance tests to be restructured in order to 
incorporate these principles of assessment; 

e The entire education system to be developed on the principles of inclusive 
education; 

e Modification of prevailing policy of viewing ‘ Vocational Education’ as a distinct 
stream at Plus Two stage with a view to integrating ‘ Vocationalised Education’ 
in the core curriculum, thereby ending the present dichotomy between academic 
and vocational streams; and 

e Legislation to ensure education of equitable quality for all children. 

The paper finally suggests a detailed five-year roadmap of phase-wise planned transition 
which in turn is based upon the lessons drawn from the historical overview and critique 
of policy and practice undertaken at the beginning. These lessons are enumerated below: 

First, the time for experiments is long over as a wealth of knowledge and experience 
in relating work with education is already available, both within and outside the country. 

Second, directionless, dithering and ambiguous steps for endlessly ‘incremental’ 
implementation in bits and pieces and, that too, without appropriate policy changes, 
timeframe or adequate resource allocation at the national level, will just not work. What 
is instead called for, to begin with, is an unambiguous declaration of all the necessary 
policy changes with a clear timeframe for phase-wise and nation-wide implementation 
of both work-centred education in the entire school system (including the private 
unaided schools) and Vocational Education and Training Programme (VET) outside 


the school system. 
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Third, it is a widespread misconception that curricular reforms can be de-linked 
from structural changes in the school system. 

Fourth, it is wrong to assume that implementation of curricular reform in a category 
of schools (e.g. government/local body schools) can be sustainable, while keeping the 
rest of the schools unreformed. The process of curricular reform has to cover the entire 
school system, including the private unaided schools, in order to become sustainable. 
It is no body’s case, however, that the full coverage can happen overnight by a dilctat 
from above but there has to be a credible policy-level declaration of a phase-wise plan 
to make the full switchover within a specified timeframe so that the general public has 
the confidence that their children are not being treated as guinea pigs. 

Let us recall that no developed or developing country has ever achieved UEE without 
a strong state-funded Common School System with Neighbourhood Schools. India is 
not going to be an exception either to this historical experience. And without an effective 
and universal programme of work-centred education, it is unlikely that UEE (and later 
Universal Secondary Education too) would succeed! 

The proposed radical departure from the present educational system would not be 
obviously possible without building up a nation-wide social movement in its support. 
In this sense, the present paper is to be viewed as an advocacy document for various 
sections of society, including the policy makers and political parties. 

We are convinced that India has the necessary administrative acumen, pedagogic 
experience and the economic capacity today to translate this radical vision on the ground, 


ee the government is willing to accord it the required political priority that it 
eserves. 


Work anD EDUCATION 


“Our education has got to be revolutionized. The brain must be educated through the hand. If 
I were a poet, I could write poetry on the possibilities of the five fingers. Why should you think 
that the mind is everything and the hands and feet nothing? Those who do not train their 
hands, who go through the ordinary rut of education, lack ‘music’ in their life. All their facul- 
ties are not trained. Mere book knowledge does not interest the child so as to hold his atten- 
tion fully. The brain gets weary of mere words, and the child’s mind begins to wander. The 
hand does the things it ought not to do, the eye sees the things it ought not to see, the ear 
hears the things it ought not to hear, and they do not do, see or hear, respectively what they 
ought to. They are not taught to make the right choice and so their education often proves their 
ruin. An education which does not teach us to discriminate between good and bad, to assimi- 
late the one and eschew the other is a misnomer.” 
- MAHATMA GANDHI 
Discussion with Teacher Trainees, Harijan, 18 February 1939+ 


INTRODUCTION 


Work, as distinguished from wage and other forms of exploitative labour (especially in 
the context of children), is integral to all cultures and life situations within India as well 
as across the globe. It is now being increasingly acknowledged that the Indian economy 
has already entered the stage of advanced capitalism.’ Yet, the contemporary Indian 
society has managed to accommodate pre-industrial patterns of work and social 
relations in varying degrees in different regions. Such anomalies, too, eventually would 
come under the powerful impact of globalised production and market relations, 
irrespective of whether the impact is positive or negative. y 

Let us also recall that almost 93% of the workforce in the country is engaged in the 
unorganized sector. A majority of the children, therefore, enter schools with the cognitive 
and social capital derived from this background. However, the school curriculum not 
only ignores this rich experiential base but also denigrates it as being inferior. This 
phenomenon is both a consequence as well as an instrument of oppression and denial 
to which these sections of society have been subjected for centuries. As would be 
expected, the dominant epistemic framework of the school system represents the 
privileged position of the urban middle classes and the elite, increasingly moulded by 
the ideology of globalization. Even here, the vested interests of the upper caste male 
tend to dominate. i iher s : 
This Position Paper primarily aims at exploring and institutionalizing the pedagogic 


1 The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. Vol. 68, pp. 372-73. 
economy is able to make on international relations and 


2 This is evident fr G act that the Indian 
We rom the impact that the In i $ : = eee 
Negotiations, including in ‘a WTO. Conscious of this transformation. the Indian ue an E A 
projecting itself as bee ming the ‘third largest economy of the world Be pion ing ty sc ai 
‘Superpower by 2020"! Ot course. these projections do not reflect any concern with regard to 


are marginalized today. Such a reading of the present scenario will 
are 3 


of the vas ~~ f. ae at c 
le un te niera and futuristic planning of the curriculum and the school 


enable us to move towards a more realistic 
system. 
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role of work in education for all children, irrespective of their economic, social or cultural 
backgrounds, in the context of building a truly national system of education. In the 
process, we will examine as to how the rich knowledge base, social insights and skills 
of the marginalized children (who constitute more than half of the child population) in 
relation to their habitat, natural resources and livelihoods can be turned into a source 
of their dignity and strength in the school system. We will also address the profound 
problem of growing alienation of the middle-upper class children from society, its culture 
and their own roots. The prevailing education system plays a central role in aggravating 
and accelerating this process of alienation, thereby making these children lose their 
organic links to the rich diversity of India’s knowledge, culture and history. The result: 
the rapidly emerging phenomenon of the identity-less, amorphous and homogenized 
adolescents and youth - ‘gobbelised’ but certainly not ‘globalised’ in their outlook. 
Thus, the purpose of undertaking such an exercise would be partly to address the 
issue of the exclusionary character of Indian education. Partly, the purpose would also 
be to utilise the knowledge base of the vast productive sections of Indian society asa 
powerful means to transform the education system in order to be able to meet the 
global challenges. < 
The available data reveal that ‘economic growth without employment’ has become a 
persistent phenomenon of the neo-liberal economics in many parts of the world 
(including the developed economies). The impact of globalization on the patterns of 
production, socio-cultural (including caste-based in India) and gender discrimination 
inherent in technology change and the diminishing common property and other natural 
resources is adding to the desperation of the deprived sections of population. The 
children are among the worst victims. This, however, has not yet prevented the majority 
of the people from engaging in productive work and pursuit of diverse livelihoods. 
_Almost defying these socio-economic and cultural realities, the present education 
system in India is founded on the artificially instituted dichotomy between work and 
knowledge (also reflected in the widening gap between school and society). This 
dichotomy is rooted in the Brahminical: notion that those who work with their hands 
and produce wealth are denied access to formal education while those who have access 
to formal education not only denigrate productive manual work but also lack the 
necessary skills for the same and often have a parasitic relationship with the society 
(see Mahatma Phule’s Memorandum to the Indian Education Commission, 1882). The 
socio-cultural, ethnic and gender dimensions of this dichotomy have serious 
implications for education in India.* Over a period of time and through systematic 
practice, such a notion of education has come to be rooted in the knowledge system, 
representing the dominant classes/castes/ cultures/ languages and gender in each of 
these categories. The education system has tended to ‘certify’ this form of knowledge as 
being the only ‘valid’ form. In the process, the knowledge inherent among the vast 


3 The terin ‘Brahminical’ is used in this paper strictly to refer to an ideology of socio-cultural hegemony in 
India which has been systematically challenged by various social reform movements of 19th “aud 20th 
centuries, The national freedom movement incorporated the notionis of modernity that would further 
attrition the stranglehold of this ideology. This struggle greatly influenced the manner in which the 
principles of equality and social justice were enshrined in the Constitution, The term ‘Brahininical’. 
therefore, should in no way be seen as a reference to individual members of either the Brahman or 
other upper caste communities. On the contrary, one expects such upper caste/class citizens of mod- 


ern India to join the traditionally exploited castes and other sections of societies in their continuing 
struggle against the ideology of Brahininisin and for fulfillment of the goals of Indian Constitution. 
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productive forces in the country along with its related values and skills has been 
excluded from the school curriculum. The legacy of colonial education was built upon 
precisely such a concept of ‘certified’ or ‘valid’ knowledge that is alienated from productive 
work and its social ethos. Perhaps, this dichotomy lies at the root of the present 
exclusionary character of Indian education system which deprives more than half of 
the children of elementary education and prevents two-thirds of them from completing 
high school, the situation of SC and ST children (with the girl child in particular) being 
much more alarming. 

The Gandhian proposal of Nai Talim (Basic Education) was a radical departure 
from this Brahminical-cum-colonial paradigm insofar it challenged the dichotomy by 
placing productive manual work at the centre of school curriculum itself*. To be sure, 
Gandhi was neither the only one nor the first one to conceive of this idea. Similar notions 
of work-centred curriculum have been practiced in varying manners in various countries 
of the west, including the erstwhile USSR and other socialist countries. In the Gandhian 
view, participation in productive work under conditions approximating to real life 
situations is pedagogically linked to learning and simultaneously becomes the medium 
of knowledge acquisition, developing values and skill formation. In addition, engagement 
with work will help promote multi-dimensional attributes in the cognitive, affective and 
psycho-motor domains in a holistic manner i.e. by integrating ‘head, hand and heart’. 
Such attributes are admittedly missing in the prevailing education system. This is evident 
from several studies that reveal multiple forms of incompetence (including in the subject 
knowledge) among a majority of children who manage to complete schooling. In this 
Sense, placing productive work at the centre of curriculum will act as a powerful 
corrective to the ‘bookish’, information-oriented and generally unchallenging character 
of school education and, in turn, help relate the latter to life needs of the child. 
Pedagogical experience in using work is thus viewed as an effective and critical 
developmental tool at different stages of childhood and adolescence and, therefore, of 
Moving towards a secular, egalitarian and democratic society.. 


1.0 HistoricaL OvERvIEW® 


In 1906, the Indian National Congress, then spearheading the Indian freedom struggle 
against the British empire, resolved that the time had arrived “for the people all over the 
country to take up the question of national education for boys and girls, and organise 
a system of education, literary, scientific and technical, suited to the requirements of 
the country, on national lines, and under national control, and directed towards the 
realization of the national destiny.” This movement for a national system of education 
attempted a conceptual clarification of the objectives, content, organisation and other 


4 The respective Position Papers of the National Focus Groups on ‘Problems of SC and ST Children’ and 
‘Gender Issues in the Curriculum’ discuss this matter in detail and should form an essential backgrounder 


for this paper. ; i 
5 We are fully aware of the debate regarding the misconceived ‘casteist’ interpretations of the Gandhian 
proposal of introducing productive work related to the artisans and other lower caste communities in 
the school. At the same time, we note the radical implications of this agenda which was at the root of the 
Gandhian programme of social transformation through Nai Talim which is precisely why it met, with 
such fierce resistance from the upper caste/class and other elite sections of society (Richards, 2001; 
Fagg, 2002; Krishna Kumar, 2005; Achar, 2005). However, this paper will focus on the pedagogic 
dimension and educative purpose of the Gandhian proposal and not go further in this debate. “bit 
6 This Section draws upon the Discussion Paper presented by Prof. Anil Sadgopal. Chairperson of this 
National Focus Group. at the first meeting held at NCERT. New Delhi, on Dec. 27-30, 2004 (see 


Annexure 1), 
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related aspects of education and promoted some experiments outside the official system 
based on the then emerging vision of national education. 

A major concern of this “conceptual clarification” was with regard to the tendency 
of the colonial system of education to reinforce fragmentation of the society. The 
nationalist movement was committed to creating a system of education that will not 
promote the dichotomy between work and education and thus challenge the paradigm 
on which colonial education was founded. The National Education Conference held at 
Wardha (now in Maharashtra) in October 1937 under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
represented a sort of culmination of this nation-wide debate on “conceptual clarification” 
of the alternative educational paradigm that ought to shape the national system of 
education for independent India. Apart from the educationists and workers then engaged 
in this endeavour, the Conference was also attended by the Ministers of Education of 
seven elected provincial governments. The Conference deliberated upon Gandhiji’s 
proposal of Basic Education (Buniyadi Shiksha) which-would make productive work 
the pedagogic basis of learning in schools. Learning in a co-operative mode by viewing 
schools as communities engaged in production and making schools self-reliant through 
the income of productive work were amongst the other key features of the original 
proposal that was viewed as a means of social transformation. We are, however, concerned 
here mainly with the pedagogic vision of this holistic philosophy of education that came 
to be later known as the Nai Talim (Gandhi, 1953; Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1946, 

1957; Sykes, 1988, 1998; Patel, 1995; Fagg, 2002 ). While addressing the Wardha 
Conference, Mahatma Gandhi stated: s 


“What I am going to place before you today is not about a vocation that is going to be imparted 
alongside education. Now, I wish to say that whatever is taught to children, all of it should be 
taught necessarily through the medium of a trade or a handicraft. You may argue that, during 
the middle age, children were taught only trades (crafts) in our country. While I agree with this 
contention, but the proposition of imparting the whole of education through the medium of 
trades (crafts) was not considered in those days. A trade (craft) was taught only from the 
standpoint of a trade (craft). We aim at developing the intellect also with the aid of a trade or 
ahandicraft....... Therefore, it is my submission that, instead of merely teaching a trade or 
a handicraft, we may as well educate the children entirely through them. Look at takli (spindle) 
itself, for instance. The lesson of this takli will be the first lesson of our students through 
which they would be able to learn a substantial part of the history of cotton, Lancashire and 


the British empire. ...... How does this takli work? What is its utility? And what are the 
6) engths that lie within it? Thus the child learns all this in the midst of play. Through this he 
also acquires some knowledge of mathematics. When he is asked to count the number of 


cotton threads on takli and he is asked to report how many did he spin, it becomes possible 
to acquaint him step by step with good deal oJ mathematical knowledge through this process. 
And the beauty is that none of this becomes even a slight burden on his mind. The learner 
does not even become aware that he is learning. While playing around and singing, he keeps 
on turning his takli and from this itself he learns a great deal.” [emphasis added] 


- Excerpted from the. address by Mahatma Gandhi 


_ at the Wardha Education Conference, 22 October 1937 
[Translated from Hindi, Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1957, pp. vii viti) 


The Wardha Conference constituted a committee under the chairpersonship of Dr. 
Zakir Husain to evolve a curriculum of Basic Education on the basis of the principle of 
placing productive work in the form of a trade or craft at the centre of the educational 
process, the latter being selected keeping in mind the socio-cultural milieu of the children 
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(Report of the Zakir Husain Committee, 1938; Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1957). While 
accepting the Zakir Husain Committeee Report (1938), the Indian National Congress, 
at its meeting held at Haripura (Gujarat) the same year, resolved to build up a national 
system of education which will, among others, aim at providing education “through 
the medium of some productive trade or handicraft and, to the extent possible, all 
other activities be built around this central craft, the latter being chosen in accordance 
with the conditions in which the child is placed.” The Congress further resolved to 
constitute a body called Hindustani Talimi Sangh to promote this national system and 
to prepare a concrete programme of such education. 

Backed by such a clear-headed call for reorganising the nation’s system of education, 
the seven provincial governments started setting up teacher training centres and opening 
schools to promote the Gandhian pedagogy of integrating the ‘world of work’ with the 
‘world of knowledge’. Yet, the post-independence Indian State continued to support 
the Brahminical-cum-colonial paradigm of education in terms of its epistemic and socio- 
cultural character. This could of course be anticipated, given the class- and caste- 
dominated social character of the Indian State and the ‘elitist’ resistance to the Gandhian 
conception. We must, however, ask ourselves if this was an adequate reason for the 
gradual collapse of the idea. In particular, the role of the leadership of the Nai Talim 
movement in 1950s and 1960s must be reviewed in order to draw strategic lessons for 
the future. An unfortunate, though understandable, feature of the entire movement 
during this critical phase was its insistence on isolating itself from the State policies 
and building up the Basic Schools (Buniyadi Shalas) outside the mainstream school 
system. This stance made sense during the British Raj but not after independence, 
though research on this aspect is lacking. However, it can be stated with certainty that 
the leadership of the Nai Talim movement, comprising some of the most dedicated and 
perceptive educationists of the times, seemed totally uninterested in seeking 
transformation of the mainstream education system. Even in states like Gujarat’, 
Maharashtra, Bihar or Tamil Nadu’ , where the proponents of Nai Talim were either 
themselves in the State Governments or close to the political authority, there is little 
evidence of concrete measures to bring about a change in the mainstream national 
system. This isolation was so complete that in some states (particularly Gujarat), a 
separate Board of Basic Education, parallel to the State Board of Secondary Examination, 
was set up with official support during 1960s. This tendency continues to be dominant 
even today.’ The result was as could be predicted. The entire structure assiduously 


7 In Gujarat. the Nat Talim educationists even became Education Ministers and/or wielded critical 
political power in the state government. 
8 ‘To begin with, the Madras Presidency (including the present Tarnil Nadu) was an exception where Sri 


T.S. Avinashilingam, the first Education Minister of the Presidency after independence, introduced 
Basic Education in rural schools in select Blocks in 1948. After initial success and enthusiasin, the 
policy met with stiff resistance when it was attempted to be extended to the urban areas. Ultimately, the 
idea was allowed to die by the Congress government itself. Again, in the early l 950s, a determined C. 
Rajagopalachari as Chief Minister attempted to re-introduce the idea through “half-day schooling and 
half-day work at home” wherein the notion of trade or craft was to be related to the family occupation. 
This was for good reason perceived as promoting ‘Kula Kalvi’ (Casteist Education). Social activists»under 
the leadership of Periar, the leader of the Dravida movement, opposed it as it would perpetuate the 
caste system, Periar conducted extensive campaigns all over the state and the policy had to be eventu 
ally withdrawn, Later, the political leadership of the new-born state of Tamil Nadu fell in line with the 
rest of the country by not bringing the Gandhian agenda of education in policy making. What is tragic. 
however, that there was no attempt, academically or otherwise. to learn from the conceptual and 
strategic confusion in Rajaji's policy and draw lessons for educational reform. 
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built up in several states since independence has collapsed.'’ It must be recorded in 
passing that the present Nai Talim leadership was least bothered when the Gandhian 
term of Basic Education along with its revolutionary pedagogic conception was promptly 
replaced by the Indian State in the early 1990s in light of World Bank-UN agencies’ 
introduction of their reductionist notion of ‘Basic Education’ (now evident in the design 
of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan too). This change marked the end of the discourse on the 
place of work in curriculum, thereby resulting in marginalisation of the vision the nation 
had inherited from the freedom struggle (Bharat Jan Vigyan Jatha, 1995; Sadgopal, 
2003, 2004). Any endeavour aiming to place work at the centre of the National 
Curriculum Framework is obliged to draw these critical lessons from this historical 
overview for the future steps to be taken. 


2.0 Critique of Policy and Practice 


2.1 Work-Centred Education 


The Education Commission (1964-66) recommended that “work-experience should 
be introduced as an integral part of all education” and defined it as “participation in 
productive work in the school, in the home, ina workshop, on a farm, ina factory or in 
any other productive situation” (Section 1.25). While clearly distinguishing between 
work-experience in education and vocationalisation of education (or, for that matter, 
even vocational education), the Commission stated: 


“Worlk-experience is thus a method of integrating education with work. This is not on ly possible 
but essential in modern societies which adopt science-based technology. . .. . . The need to 
provide some such corrective to the over-academic nature of formal education has been widely 
recognized. .... In addition to being an effective educational tool, work-experience can, in 
our view, serve some other important purposes. It can help to make the distinction between 
intellectual and manual work less marked as also the social stratification based on it. It could 
make the entry of youth into the world of work and employment easier by enabling them to 
adjust themselves to it. It could contribute to the increase of national productivity both by 
helping students to develop insights into productive processes and the use of science, and by 
generating in them the habit of hard and responsible work. And it might help social and 
national integration by strengthening the links between the individual and the community 
and bi! -reating bonds of understanding between the educated persons and the masses.” 


- Report of the Education Commission (1964-66), 
Sections 1.27-1.29 


It must be recognized that the Commission's recommendation to integrate work- 
experience into education falls short of the Gandhian conception of using productive 
manual work asa pedagogic medium of education - as an essential (and also universal) 


9 The Nai Talim Samiti scheduled a meeting in mid-March 2005 at Sewagram to consider a proposal to set 


; he causes of the collapse of the pioneering 

institution that functioned under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi hitnself and the formidable leader 
ship of the Aryanayakams in 1940s and 1950s (Nai Talim Samiti, 2004 and 2005) 

10 There Are reports that the present leadership of the Gujarat State Board of Ba 
persuaded to merge its institutions in the Mainstream State Board of Secondar 
making any impact on the character of the latter. 


sic Education is now 
y Education, without 


11. This Section draws upon the Discussion Paper presented by Prof. Anil Sadgopual. Chairperson of this 
National Focus Gronp, at the first meeting held at NCERT. New Delhi. on Dec, 27-30 2004 (Annex 
ure I) 


ee 
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element of the curriculum. The vivid descriptions of learning languages (with emphasis 
on articulation as opposed to imposition), mathematics, science, environment., history, 
geography or civics from takli, carpentry, iron smithy, farming, printing or other 
contemporary tools of production in Gandhi’s or Zakir Husain Committee’s pedagogic 
descriptions are not adequately reflected in the Commission's Report. Also, there is no 
evidence that the Commission appreciated Nai Talim’s vision of being “the spear-head 
of a silent social revolution fraught with the most far-reaching consequences”. While 
planning the curriculum of today’s schools, we need to be aware of the ethical, political 
and social dimensions of pedagogic integration of work with the learning process. Both 
Sykes (1988, 1998) and Fagg (2002) deal with these dimensions of Nai Talim 
extensively. ? 

This might also explain why the Commission, while advocating “forward-looking 
type of work-experience for every child” irrespective of rural-urban differences, 
recommends that “a beginning should be made immediately in selected schools” and 
then steps be taken to increase the facilities “as rapidly as possible. (Section 8.77)” 
[emphasis added] Nor does such a graded approach help build a vision of a common 
curricular framework" , as its implementation is apparently made contingent upon the 
State’s willingness to make adequate resources available, rather than a matter of national 
priority for curricular transformation in the entire school system. Also, there is plenty 
of evidence from the history of experiments in education in India (including Nai Talim 
and Tagore’s Sriiniketan) that tells us that any partial introduction of a new idea, 
howsoever beautiful it might be, in selected schools is never accepted by the parents as 
they feel insecure about their children who are bound to be alienated from the 
mainstream." It would be worthwhile inquiring whether the nation’s failure in making 
work-experience a pedagogic basis of learning in the school curriculum is a consequence 
of this hesitant approach recommended by the Commission itself. 

This ambiguity in policy recommendation is reflected in the National Policy on 


12 Both of these studies attempt a critical view and philosophical elaboration of the Gandhian concep- 


tion of education. 

13 |i is imperative that we distinguish ‘curriculuin framework’ from ‘curriculumn’ and ‘syllabus’ ooh not we 
them as synonyms, The latter two can be regional and/or state-specific as long as they Droge yi to oN 
the national curriculum framework, as also specified in 1986 policy (NPE-1986, Sections 3.2 2A: there 
is full provision of flexibility in curricula and syllabi provided a ‘common core aaa h E 
Section 3.4). The policy further provides for contextual text books and pees green GEURT TANA 
as plural learning processes that would reflect the rich geo-cultural diversity of Run ty. ie igi 
this policy framework, it would be worthwhile to investigate how and why Hs e a; x X di, Say 
books and the learning process have come to acquire rigidity and are, by and large, alienatec tigen al 
socio-economic and cultural milieu, Why indeed did NCERT publish textbooks at all when satel 
can't be contextual? A similar argument will apply to SCERTs as well. The pre-dominant mifinence of 
the evaluation parameters and the examination system in enforcing rigidity and Poon aE a ea DA 
violation of the curricular principles as well as the policy framework. also ok to e nes : Pca 
context, the Acharya Ramarmurti Comittee Report (Gol, 1990) and the Yash Pal Committee Repor 3 
1993) will be particularly helpful. K i 

14 The most recent example of this phenomenon is the Hoshangabad Science Teaching een (HSTP) 
which won nation-wide recognition for making the entire science cunichlum EAE aoa The 
oriented and contextual at upper primary level. It was implemented in more IE: apt eee s re y 
government and governinent-aided) of 14 districts of Madhya Pradesh Auning Is eae ir Ja 7 
involvement of the government system. Yet, it never became the policy of the state Latin soap ii Sa 
science in a scientific manner through contextual activities and experiments in e lt ae sc] 4 
system. The result of this half-hearted approach eventually created conditions En api R ae ne 
programme and gave the state government an opportunity to take the Eetrogteesiye re oes capa a 
July 2002. The result: these 1,000 schools with more than one lakh students Sita ack to gti 
science by rote like the rest of the schools in the country. This experience is clear evidence of lack of 


conviction and clarity at the level of policy making. 
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Education-1986 being more concerned with students’ “entry into the workforce” and 
pre-vocational programmes to “facilitate the choice of the vocational course at the higher 
secondary stage” than with placing work at the centre of curricular development. The 
underlying premise seems to be that work-experience is meant for building the workforce 
and vocational courses, rather than for providing a powerful medium for acquisition of 
socially relevant knowledge and building up creative and purposeful citizens. This 
confusion is at the root of the widespread tendency to equate vocational education with 
work-centred education and vice-versa. In this attempt at what amounts to 
‘reductionism’, the policy framework of work experience also ends up ignoring the 
relationship of this critical curricular dimension in enriching the social relevance of 
education and, thereby, also its quality. ® 

This concern is being articulated here precisely because the prevailing curricula in 
various school systems neither reflect Basic Education’s vision of work as a pedagogic 
basis of education nor Education Commission’s conception of work-experience. The 
radical vision today stands both marginalized and trivialized in practice. Ironically, the 
three curriculum frameworks designed by NCERT successively in 1975, 1988 and 
2000 give a place of prominence to work-related education. Yet, even the CBSE- 
affiliated schools, where the NCERT framework is implemented entirely, hardly reflect 
the original vision. Further, in popular perception as also in academic discourse, work- 
experience is often confused with vocational education” , something which Gandhiji, 
as quoted above, warned us about in his address to the Wardha Conference in 1937! 


2.2 Community Work and Social Action 


The place of community work and social action in the school curriculum flowed out of 
the concept of work-centred education wherein productive work provided a natural 
link with society (Zakir Husain Committee, 1938). While lamenting that that “the present 
educational system . . . . . is also responsible for increasing the gulf between the educated 
and the uneducated classes, between the intelligentsia and the masses”, the Education 
Commission (1964-66) recommended that “some form of social and national service 
should be made obligatory for all students and should form an integral part of education 


15 It may be noted here that there is an increasing tendency in the academic discourse to de-link the issue 
of the quality of education from that of its social relevance. This tendency has begun to itupact upon 
field practice, planning and research especially since the two policy changes were made viz. (a) allowing 
the entry of international funding of primary education in India from 1993-94 onwards; and (b) the 
relatively more recent phenomenon of the government giving space to the private corporations and thei 
Foundations/ Trusts (particularly those related to ICT industry) and NGOs in defining and determining 
the pedagogic quality of education in the name of public-private partnership (see Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 
frainework, Gol. 2002 and Education For All, Gol 2003). The issue of the relationship between the 
‘world of work’ and the ‘world of knowledge’ in the emerging discourse stands either marginalized or 
trivialized as one of merely training students in vocational skills and preparation of work force for the 
market, It must be clarified that. while the objective of skill developinent is integral to education, the 
holistic purpose of education related to social relevance aud pedagogic quality of education can't be 
allowed to become subservient to market. Unless checked consciously, this tendency will have an 
adverse impact. as brought out in several studies and NSS surveys. on the national goal of universaliz 
ing education as no child will devote 8 or 10 years of her life in an educational programme which lacks 
both social relevance and pedagogic quality. 


16 A careful and critical comparison needs to be made of the philosophical and pedagogic place of work in 
the curriculum as conceptualized by NCERT in its three Successive curriculum Mi mewoi ks viz. in 
1975. 1988 and 2000. This study will also reveal how NCERT's vision was being influenced by the 
changing political conditions and the shift in the economic paradigm since the onset of the recent phase 
of tin ea and the impact of the neo-liberal ideology on educational thinking in India, This study is 
yet to be made 


17 The issue of vocational education will be examined in Sections 3.6, 4.0 and 6.0 of this paper 
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at all stages (Sections 1.39-1.40).” The Ishwarbhai Patel Committee Report (1977), 
while reviewing NCERT's ten-year school curriculum framework (1975), observed that 
the curriculum should be capable of relating learning “closely to socially productive 
manual work and the socio-economic situation of the country” and making it available 
“in such a way that working and learning can always be combined.” Preferring to term 
“purposive, meaningful, manual work” in the curriculum as Socially Useful Productive 
Work (SUPW), the Committee observed: 


“The purpose of demarcating a distinct curricular area as Socially Useful Productive Work is to 
emphasise the principle that education should be work-centred..... The aim of this curricular 


processes involved in different types of work and in the setting in which they are found in the 
physical and social environment..... [it] must not be confined to the four walls of the school, 
nor can they be provided by the teacher only. Programmes should, therefore, be so planned 
and implemented that the local community, community development organisations and 
governmental agencies participate in them and cooperate with the school.” [emphasis added] 
- Report of the Review Committee 

on “The Curriculum for the Ten-Year School” (1 977), 

Chapter 3, pp. 10-11. 


(Notes: (i) The reference to ‘social and economic activities’ is evidence of the emerging confusion. 
‘Activities’ as distinguished from ‘Productive Work’ imply decontextualisation of work. This 
violates the concept of work-centred education. (ti) The notion of community work and social 
service, as it is perceived in Indian society as also in the school system, is basically bourgeois 
and patronizing in character. This misconception has been at the basis of planning a range of 
programmes wherein the children neither learn anything useful nor have the satisfaction of 
having done any creative work. Essentially, these programmes, including NSS, have been 
directionless. What is required instead is a curricular design of community work where the 
objective is to acquire knowledge - in science, social sciences, mathematics, languages and 
especially about society as a whole - and learn to work with people and be sensitive to their 
problems, rather than solving people's problems or teaching them something; the latter attitude 
can be quite presumptuous on the part of the school system. The pedagogy of “learning from 
the people” can be the most rewarding experience, for students, teachers and the entire school. 

determined’ and too centralised to undertake 


(iii) The school system ts ill designed, ‘over- i 
purposive, meaningful and productive work and community activities. Its design of curriculum 


focused on learning from textbooks, fragmented view of knowledge, timetables, periods, 
evaluation parameters, examination system, value framework and lack of respect for the 
sources of knowledge from outside the classroom are amongst the factors that become obstacles 
in the path of transformation. Changes are required, therefore, at the policy level to bring 
about epistemic, pedagogic and structural re-designing of the whole system. (iv) A general 
misconception about the system needs to be flagged. When a programme or a new idea Jails 
in education, the usual diagnosis ts to blame its lackadaisical implementation. This diagnosis 
is based on the premise that the theoretical design of the programme, the structure of the 
school system and the broader policies are flawless. This premise needs to be questioned 
before further progress can be made. The persistence of failure must make us sit up and ask 


ourselves whether something is not wrong at a more fundamental level. There are studies 
s, the programme designs and 


now available which show that, more often than not, the policie ( 
the priorities of budget allocation themselves are flawed and the failure is a result of “reasonably 
efficient and faithful implementation of flawed policies” (Sadgopal, 2003, 2004). This 
observation is being made in the hope that it might help us in understanding why the 


otherwise seemingly sensible ideas have not worked.] 


The concept of SUPW, as proposed by the Ishwarbhai Patel Committee, was fully 
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endorsed by the National Review Committee on Higher Secondary Education with Special 
Reference to Vocationalisation (i.e. Adiseshiah Committee, Govt. of India, 1978) for the 
+2 stage. Yet, the dimensions of social relevance and work-centredness of the education 
system remained weak. None of these high-level committees saw the basic contradiction 
in the proposal. How can a separate subject termed SUPW (or call it by whatever 
euphemism you like), designed as a separate period in the school timetable, fulfill the 
goal of work-centred education wherein participation in productive work is expected 
to become the medium of knowledge acquisition, developing values and skill formation? 
Isn't the very notion of a separate subject called SUPW a denial of the Gandhian 
principle? Isn’t this idea itself at the root of the dichotomy that is characteristic of the 
Brahminical-cum-colonial paradigm? Productive work in SUPW was frequently reduced 
to recreational activities and what is referred as ‘hobbies’. This dichotomy of knowledge 
and work also impacted upon the design of the community work programmes which 
were soon to be trivialized as patronizing extra-curricular activities based on 
questionable premises' and turned into a mockery. Teacher education curriculum 
faithfully reflect this character of school education. It would not be an oversimplification 
to assert that SUPW was readily institutionalized in the school system precisely because 
it called for no fundamental changes in the system (it even offered a ‘model’ timetable!) 
and allowed the contradictions not just to persist but also to further widen the socio- 
cultural divide! 

While getting ready for the formulation of a new education policy in 1985, the 
Government of India issued its perspective document on policy entitled, ‘The Challenge 
of Education — A Policy Perspective’ which observes: 


“Socially Useful Productive Programmes, National Service Scheme (N.S.S.) and other similar 
initiatives have not yielded the desired results, largely because the character of examinations 
determines the curricular content and methodologies of education and also circumscribes the 
attitude of students. Over the years, the examinations have become memory-based, highly 
routinised and unconcerned with the evaluation of the total personality, attitudes and values, 
and unable [?] to the mental ability and physical dexterity of students.” 
‘The Challenge of Education - A Policy Perspective’, Gol, 1985 
Sections 4.96 & 4.98 
It is evident that the policy makers seemed to know the alarming impact of the 
examination system on the relevance and quality of education. The consequent 1986 
policy reflected this concern and resolved “to recast the examination system so as to 
ensure a’method of assessment that is a valid and reliable measure of student 
development and a powerful instrument for improving teaching and learning” (NPE- 
1986, Sections 8.23-8.25). Yet, the colonial character of the examination system hardly 
changed; it may have become worse. 
What the policy makers did not seem to know was why their recommendations 


18 For instance. high school studi ’s are sent out to villages or urban shims to teach people the value of 
nutritious food for their children. This activity is based on the premise that parents provide nou 
nutritious food because they are ignorant about the scientific facts about nutrition. The entire issue of 
poverty and disparity is ignored in planning this activity. An alternative programme would require 
students to undertake a well-designed study of why do children suffer from malnutrition. followed by 
the designing of an intervention based upon the outcome of their study. The learning involved in this 
alternative design of community action will be rooted in a multi disciplinary approach to acquiring 
knowledge and empathy for the people's problems. This finplies that the activity will not be a separate 
period called SUPW but will replace the whole day or days of school life and the knowledge gained 
through this experience will not be repeated in the conventional classroom teaching of biology. chemis 
try or social science. This is not an extra-curricular programme but the curriculurn itself 


ee 
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failed to reform the examination system. This lacunae in understanding is apparently 
aresult of not asking the obvious question: whose interests does the present system 
serve? It would be easy to see how this irrational and discriminatory system fulfills the 
following objectives: (a) it manages to screen out (i.e. push out) a substantial proportion 
of children from the school system (more than two-thirds of the children in the relevant 
age group do not cross the barrier of Class X; amongst the SCs and STs, this excluded 
category of children constitutes more than 70-80% of the population); downward 
extension of the evaluation parameters to the elementary stage ensures that more than 
half of the 6-14 age group is in the out-of-school category; (b) This phenomenon makes 
it possible for the privileged sections of society to continue to maintain their dominance 
over the benefits of the economic system and control over the natural resources; and (c) 
only those forms of knowledge will be generated, transacted and promoted which will 
help maintain the interests of either the upper classes/castes or the global capital and 
the market; the forms of knowledge and skills that are likely to challenge this epistemic 
hegemony will be systematically excluded along with the people who have access to 
such forms. This perception might also help explain why the sensible 
recommendations of the Yash Pal Committee (1993) continue to remain 
unimplemented. The implementation of these recommendations is expected 
to lead to a significant decrease in the proportion of ‘push outs’ from the 
schools and this is precisely what the policy makers have striven hard to avoid, 
particularly after the Structural Adjustments of the neo-liberal phase. This 
situation will not change as long as the obvious question is avoided. 


3.0 Children, State and Education: Context, Concerns and Issues 


3.1 Economic Scenario and Globalisation 


Twin papers (Mehta, 2003, 2004) have analysed the latest! NSSO’s household consumer 
expenditure and other data (1999-2000) in conjunction with related agricultural 
statistics and thereby established that in the post-liberalisation decade of the Nineties 
(a) the percentage of people living below the poverty line had drastically increased, 
touching the level of about 75% [according to Planning Commission, the poverty itn 
have declined from 36% in 1993-94 to 26 percent in 1999-2000}; and (b) RO Re 
employment has declined significantly, pushing the workforce out of the agricultura 
sector which could not be accommodated in either the manufacturing or the service 
sectors. The significance of these warning signals needs to be appreciated in the alae 
of some other critical dimensions of the emerging scenario. For instance, as a ah y 
mentioned, almost 93% of the workforce is engaged in the unorganized seçtor w OS 
labourers do not manage to earn even their Minimum Wages which in itself is computer 
to suffice barely for the prescribed caloric requirement. In the notion of Minimum magta 
there is no space even at the theoretical level for ‘luxuries’ such as clothes, oy: er, 
education, sanitation, health or leisure. The notion of Living Wages, as provide yee 
the Part IV of the Constitution, is not even part of the developmental roa eben e 
planning for poverty alleviation or the political negotiations. In view of the prea me 
hype on Information and Communication Technology (ICT), it may be note at, 
per is recent study, less then 0.2% of the workforce j ee ious oy aria nn 
€ need to further recall that the rapid changes in ec Ee ial 
neo-liberal market economy are already leading to (a) drastic narrowing of ie 
base of participation i : . (b) exacerbation of socio-cultural (including ethnic, 
Caste-based a aa proue discrimination; and (c) the diminishing access 
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to common property and other natural resources. Such changes are further 
Marginalizing vast sections of the population, depriving their access to education, health 
and other social welfare measures. Clearly, the girl children (particularly the disabled) 
of the SCs, STs and the cultural and linguistic minorities are amon g the worst sufferers, 
At the same time, the NSSO surveys on household expenditure show that the sections | 
of population at poverty line have considerably reduced their relative expenditure on 
food. Between 1973-74 and 1999-2000, the proportion of expenditure on food by 
these segments has decreased from 80% to 64%. A major part of the decline can be 
accounted for by the proportionately increased expenditure on health and education 


been brought out time and again in several of the previous studies (e.g. PROBE, 1999). 
The Indian State was obligated under the Constitution to play a progressive role in 
support of the deprived sections of Society and direct its policies to move towards a 


3.2 Education and Incompetence! 


It is widely acknowledged that a substantial majority of students coming out of the 
education system, whether at the schoolor the first degree stage, comes out incompetent. 


from the knowledge base she had acquired from her family and community; (b) destroy 
her pride in her productive labour as well as her commitment to the related values; and 


19 This Section is based on the contribution made by Fr. T.V, Kunumnkal, Member, National Focus Group 
on ‘Work and Education 
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(c) de-skill her of the multiple skills she had gained before coming to the school. 

In the category of skills that are either given low priority in the curriculum or are 
ignored altogether, one may think of several more, namely social, intellectual, 
psychological and relational skills and those related to articulation, communication, 
organising, leadership, initiative, entrepreneurship etc. Attributes such as creativity, 
intuition, public accountability, social empathy, cultural sensitivity or scientific temper 
are also not integral to the curriculum inspite of the rhetoric about them. Even in the 
academic domain, the knowledge is so shallow, bookish and peripheral that it largely 
represents a perfectly useless accumulation of information, useful to pass an 
examination but largely unfit for later use. Life continuously makes demands for on- 
the-ground competence, not for theoretical knowledge alone. Hence, tise majority of 
those coming out of the system are not confident either. Education hardly makes them 
self-reliant, confident and enlightened persons. Some might refer to the many successful 
persons who go abroad and make good. Have we looked into the re-education (that 
involves unlearning) process and attitudinal transformation that they went through in 
order to become competent and effective persons, using their original and largely unused 
brain and psycho-motor potentials in more challenging conditions? The challenge before 
our education system is precisely this: to create epistemic, cultural and pedagogic 
conditions such that the present gulf between knowledge and work will be 
bridged during school and thereafter. 


3.3 Work and Knowledge” 


The discussion in Sections 1.0 and 2.0 reveals that the dominant discourse in education 
could not accommodate work as a pedagogic medium. This is primarily due to the 
following reasons: 

® Pre-eminence of structures of knowledge that render only dominant elite knowledge 
as ‘visible’, ‘valid’ and ‘certifiable’. In the process, the pedagogy of the vast produ ctive 
forces i.e. learning through productive work, has been excluded from the entire 
education system, including the school curriculum. ; 

@ Pedagogy premised on the idea that all knowledge is universal and non-contextual, 
and can be built up by mere addition of incremental inputs. The curriculum, 
therefore, tends to become a collection of information and the reform of curriculum 
becomes the addition or removal of information.” i : 

© Received notions of processes of learning based’ oña notion of the normal and 
‘national’ child. This abstract concept is nevertheless marked by its location within 
the matrix of the upper caste, upper class non-disabled male (most likely rom the 
Hindi heartland). The notion of ideal universal childhood (characterized by 
innocence, vulnerability and absolute dependency on adults) is supported by me 
textbook writers, policy planners, teacher educators as well as the visual cultur e 
(TV, Photography) in most societies; the middle class academia and bureaucr acy 
as well as the international child welfare organizations concerned with distribution 
and monitoring of funds (see Vasanta, 2004 for a detailed discussion). 

® Hegemonic educational theory and practice embedded in the curriculum, textbooks 
and evaluative procedure that reflect and address the life world of this ‘national’ child. 

® Textbook-centered pedagogy that is premised on dominant structures of knowledge 


20 This Section is based on the contribution made by Dr. Deeptha Achar, Deptt. Of English Studies. 
M.S. University of Baroda, Vadodara. 
21 This might explain partly why it has not been possible for the curriculum developers to internalize the 


recommendations of the Yash Pal Committee Report (Gol, 1993). 
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and which delegitimizes the knowledge and experience of children who do not fit 
into the normative construct of the ‘national’ child. 
© Teacher education courses designed on the above premises. 


Creative Worlds: My Life, My Knowledge, My Survival 
(Full text in Annexure VIII) 


ates Wat cet This theme of knowledge as weapon has come back to us many times in the last 
three decades. ..... In the mid-90s, we had another set of visitors, but this time from 
the high ranges of Kullu district in Himachal Pradesh. Their villages and hamlets were 
being threatened by the declaration of the Great Himalayan National Park. What exactly 
was this Park, they asked, and how could they protect their families? ..., . A young 
bunch of grazers and farmers listened attentively as we explained how the government 
had commissioned a study in the 80s and how this study, conducted by a pair of specialists 


up only in late spring. Even that figure of 25,000 animals is wrong, they objected, our 
numbers rarely cross 12,000. And it is not us who destroy the herbs, but the Nepali 
labourers from the Terai, who are unfamiliar with alpine ecology and are hired by the 
traders in the plains.” 

“We suggested to them then that they should do their own study and compare their 
findings with what had been reported by the foreign experts... .. . So, for the next two 


- Dunu Roy 
Hazard Centre (Khatara Kendra) 
New Delhi 
22 This is precisely why the Gandhian proposal to do away with textbooks could never be internalised 
by the education system as the knowledge emerging out of productive work would provide an 
epistemic basis to resist the dominance of the established knowledge-value-skill paradigm. Work 
centred education, as proposed here, also does not conceive of any particular prescribed textbook. 
Instead, the children and teachers would access a whole range of texts and other sources to learn as 


per the specific questions or challenges thrown up by the productive work experience 
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3.4 Child Work vs. Child Labour” 


What constitutes ‘work’ as far as children are concerned largely stems from the different 
constructs of childhood upheld by groups belonging to different socio-economic status 
within a given society. In the upper economic classes, there is extended childhood with 
financial protection provided by the family till the child finishes her chosen field of 
studies and gets into a job. Among the lower income families, on the other hand, the 
gap between childhood and the next life cycle is much shorter in that children from 
these sections of society get involved in the adult world of work well before their teenage 
(Antony and Gayathri, 2002). In a vast majority of rural as well as urban families, 

adults demand support from children in household management and supporting 
parents is considered as part of growing up or being socialized into adulthood. Takei’s 
(1999) study based on a village in Andhra Pradesh, for instance, revealed that the work 
done by the children in this village is completely embedded in the life structure of their 
society; that it is an important part of their socialization and that it helps the family 
indirectly as much of this work (fetching water, taking care of livestock, preparing food, 

agricultural work, taking care of siblings etc) is not wage-based work. Therefore, Takei 

argues that child labour is not a valid concept to characterize such work. 

Any discussions on extending universal education to all children in the age group 
6-14 years should, therefore, consider the local conditions affecting homes and schools 
in different communities - the nature of caste-based occupations and how boys and 
girls are socialized into taking on adult responsibilities (e.g. gender roles). So long as 
work and education are seen as dichotomous categories in children’s lives, this problem 
will persist, especially when one is planning for a work-centred curriculum. Examination 
of the narratives of child labourers, school ‘push-outs’ and/or ‘walk-outs’ and children 
who are able to share household responsibilities alongside attending school (some 
examples can be found in Anveshi, 2003) reveals that childhood without work is 
completely untenable in our context where there exists a symbiotic relationship between 
adulthood and childhood. 

The past two to three decades have witnessed a considerable rethinking about the 
received notions (dominated by the west) regarding the ways of learning and knowing 
among children from different parts of the world. There is a consensus on the positive 
role played by knowledge that is shared and developed between and across generations 
- knowledge that is derived directly from personal interaction with the physical world 
in cognitive development. In fact, the proponents of new childhood studies are arguing 
that childhood is a constituent part of the social order and not a preparatory stage and 
that children’s learning and experiences are to be understood as the site of complex 
political tensions between children, parents and the State. There is a need to understand 
the interpretive competencies of children in making sense of their social worlds and in 
constructing their childhoods. ne y 

. This emerging rethinking on the notion of childhood has a critical bearing upon 
education in general and child-centred curriculum in particular. The knowledge, values 
and skills that children from the marginalised sections acquire from their intense 
interaction with the physical and social worlds gives them an edge over those who are 
deprived of such opportunities. The challenge before the planners of work-centred 
education will be to turn this experiential background of the marginalized children 
into their advantage by enabling them to participate in school with dignity, self- 


confidence and strength. 
23 This Section is based upon the contribution made by Dr. D. Vasanta. Department of Linguistics, Osmania 


University, Hyderabad 
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3.5 Education and Alienation” 


In the following Section 3.8, we will present secondary data from government statistics 
to draw attention to the alarming rate of alienation from school education which the 
policy makers prefer to term ‘drop-out rate’. However, field studies and the NSSO data 
reveal that the children of the SCs, STs and cultural and linguistic minorities, especially 
the girl child in each of these categories, are not just ‘dropping-out’ voluntarily or out 
of ignorance but are either ‘walking-out’ in conscious protest or are being simply 
‘pushed-out’.*®- This is a clear indication that the deprived sections of society 
(representing more than half of the child population) are deeply alienated from the 
school system. At one level, as argued above, the ‘knowledge’ of the school system has 
emerged from structures that delegitimize and denigrate local community-based 
knowledge; the curriculum and curricular transaction also reinforce gender and caste 
stereotypes (see Position Papers of the National Focus Groups on ‘Problems of SC and 
ST Children’ and ‘Gender Issues in Education’). Students from marginalized 
communities cannot draw on past learning to build ground concepts because this 
knowledge is invisible and unavailable as a pedagogic resource in the school curriculum. 
Many dalit intellectuals have critically examined the question of knowledge in a caste- 
based society: they have argued that the Brahminical hegemony over knowledge 
implicitly devalued claims on knowing, especially of those rooted in the production 
process (Guru and Geetha, not dated). Iaiah (1996) has written a poignant account of 
how alienating and humiliating school experience can be for children of marginalized 
communities. Most importantly, this has served to destroy self-esteem and confidence 
in the context of learning. 

At another level, the school system as it exists today does not offer, for a substantial 
proportion of the students, the possibility of a better life engendered by opportunities 
of breaking out of oppressive structures. Passing a public examination is no guarantee 
of employment or livelihood. Nor does it equip children with skills to contribute to the 
local economy and support themselves; in fact, it leaves children alienated from the 
knowledge and skills available in the local community (Sarangpani, 2005). 

What this Position Paper argues for is a pedagogic vision that can challenge the 
upper caste/class hegemony over the curriculum by placing productive work (in which 
masses are bound to have an edge over the privileged sections) at the centre of 
curriculum, just as Gandhi had conceived (Krishna Kumar. 2005). However, the paper 
recognizes that productive work needs to be introduced in such’a manner that it not 
only draws on structures of knowledge as well as acknowledges life situations that 
exist in marginalized communities but also offers a critical frame in which these might 
be assessed even as newer kinds of work pertinent to the contemporary context are 
introduced (see Section 5.3 on ‘Typology of Work in Education’). This is in keeping 


24 This Section is based on the contribution made by Dr. Deeptha Achar, Deptt. Of English Studies. M.S 
University of Baroda, Vadodara. 


25 This must not be viewed as merely a matter of Semantic switch-over as it has deep implications for the 
nation’s vision of UEE. Indeed, the persistent use of the term ‘drop-outs’ in the policy discourse is itself 
an evidence of the false premises on which the policies addressing UEE have been founded. This 
critique applies to all of the post-independence policies and programmes, including the World Bank-UN 
sponsored programmes (e.g. DPEP, EGS, multi-grade teaching) and now the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan. 
These policies are premised on the view that ‘all is well’ with the school system and all what is required 
is a set of ‘strategies’ to bring the out-of-school children into the schools or now the parallel layers ol 
inferior quality ‘education’ the new programmes are designed to offer. These mechanically designed 
exercises will continue to collapse as long as they do not directly address the question of the socio 
cultural and pedagogic character of the school curriculum and its underlying epistemic root 
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with the pedagogical principle of moving from the known to the unknown. By 
introducing work as part of curriculum, it may become possible to draw on community 
resources to make learning meaningful as well as to equip children with knowledge 
and skills that will allow them to access higher education and/or support themselves 
in the emerging economy. 


3.6 The Gender Issues 


As discussed in Section 3.3, the dominant elite character of knowledge, related to the 
upper class/ caste structures of Indian society, is embedded in the curriculum, 
textbooks and evaluative procedures. To this we add the patriarchal dimension of 
knowledge that defines both the overt and hidden curriculum. This can be countered 
by developing “a feminist critique of knowledge . . . .inextricably linked to political 
practice, which includes struggles for equal opportunity and economic independence, 
struggles against male domination over reproduction and women’s sexuality, and 
struggles for a more just society” (see report of the National Focus Group on ‘Gender 
Issues in Education’). In the context of the work-centred curriculum and Vocational 
Education and Training (VET) courses, it would be useful to recall the following excerpt 
from the above-mentioned report: 


“Schooling reinforces the gendered inequality of socialization across all divides. The 
schooling of girls remains embedded in the societal context even though it provides an expanded 
space for growth of women. In fact, school curriculum and schooling become active instruments 
of cultural reproduction and social control...... Schooling becomes another form of 
domestication. For example, school textbooks depict this gender-based domestic division of 
labour. In the classroom too, just as dalit children are expected to perform the menial tasks, 
girls are often relegated the work of cleaning and sweeping, reinforcing the gendered division 
of labour.” ! 


The work-centred curriculum and VET courses must ensure that productive work 
does not become a tool for promoting gender stereotypes. It would be a challenge to 
design pedagogy in order to “empower girls from diverse backgrounds to overcome 
disadvantages rather than reinforce their subordination.” Further, UEE implies that a 
substantial proportion of girls would be drawn from families engaged in the unorganized 
sector of the economy. We might, therefore, refer to the report of the ‘National Commission 
on Self-employed Women and Women in the Informal Sector’ (Shramshakti Report, 
1988) which recognized all women as workers “because they are producers and 
reproducers” and contended that their role and contribution to national economy must 
be appropriately valued. The Commission further proposed that “provision of productive 
assets in the hands of women...... have led to qualitative improvement in their life 
over a period of time” as long as this is combined with acquisition of “inputs such as 
knowledge, skill, organisation and confidence.” This is precisely where work-centred 
education with its emphasis on developing ‘generic competencies’ hasa critical role in 
focusing on girls’ differentiated capabilities and, at the same time, in enabling them to 
question the patriarchal social control over their lives and finally in seeking to reconstruct 


the gender relations in society. 
3.7 The Challenge of Disability 
The Position Paper of the National Focus Group on ‘Education of Children with Special 


Needs’ has advocated an agenda for inclusive education which will make “the curriculum 
flexible and appropriate to accommodate the diversity of school children including those 
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with disability in both cognitive and non-cognitive areas.” This calls for a range of 
systemic reforms including removal of all physical and pedagogical barriers that prevent 
the participation of the disabled children in regular schools. The paper lists several 
benefits that will also flow to the children without these limitations (they may have 
other limitations) as a result of inclusive education such as experiencing differential 
abilities of the disabled, acquiring special skills of communication with such children 
and learning to participate in a pluralistic society. All these principles must inform the 
planning of work-centred curriculum and VET courses for the disabled children in 
inclusive settings. The collective (i.e. team-based) mode of learning in work-centred 
education offers a unique challenge to evolve a mutually supportive role of the children 
with and without physical or mental disabilities. Apart from these considerations, the 
following concerns may also be kept in mind”*: 

e Society largely perceives disability as a medical issue. That is, society associates 
disability with physiological, anatomical, or mental “defects” and holds these 
conditions responsible for the disabled person’s lack of full participation in the 
economic life of our society, rather than viewing their exclusion for what it is - a 
matter of hard-constructed socio-economic relations that impose isolation (and 
poverty) upon the disabled people. This “medicalization” of disability places the 
focus on curing the so-called abnormality - the blindness, mobility impairment, 
deafness, mental or developmental condition - rather than constructing educational 
and work environments where one can function with such im pairments. 

e Disablement is a product of the political economy or the interaction between 
individuals (labor) and the means of production. In this view, disabled people’s 
oppression can be traced to the restraints imposed by the economic system. Those 
who control the means of production in our economy impose “disability” upon 
those with bodies which have impairments perceived as not conforming to the 
‘standard’ (i.e. more exploitable) worker’s body. i 

e@ The employers are bound to resist any extra-ordinary cost (like putting a ramp or 
providing an elevator ora sign language instruction). From a business perspective, 
the hiring or retaining of a disabled employee represents non-standard additional 
costs when calculated against a company’s bottom line. Employers characteristically 
assume that they will encounter increased liability and lowered productivity froma 
disabled worker. i 

è Such notions have a direct impact on the educational system which becomes an 
ally in keeping the disabled unskilled, thereby adding to their woes. In this sense, 
disability represents a social construct which defines who is offered a job and who 
is not. An employee who is too costly (significantly disabled) is not likely to become 
(or remain) an employee at all. Therefore, we teach skills that have little or no meaning 
outside the special school classroom. With these so-called vocational skills that we 
impart, the disabled will never be able to catch up with their peers or transfer the 
skills taught in school to the real world, because society has no jobs for them. Thus 
we deny most of the disabled a real chance of becoming gainfully employed and 
living a healthy life. x 

e What needs to be remembered is that disabled are not a homogenous group. So 
while a more vocationally oriented programme would certainly benefit some specific 


26 These observations are based upon the contribution made by Dr. Anita Ghai, Reader in Psychology. 
Jesus & Mary College (University of Delhi), New Delhi. 
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groups of children, the system actually has a habit/history of placing far too many 
children in special education in the first place and THEN fitting those children in 
‘lifeskills’ classrooms. 

è While we most definitely need to do a MUCH better job advising children and families 
with regards to their future objectives, we also should not be presuming those 
outcomes even before they are attempted. Presuming what they can do and where 
they can go before we even get started goes against the goals of education. What is 
needed is that the teachers are trained to create realistic and meaningful education 
that has opportunities for productive work for all. The goal is to get students as 
good a shot at life as they can get. 

e The tendency to invariably place the disabled in a separate category is alarming. It 
is because we are made to see them as deficient. that we talk about providing skills 
that will provide the bare minimum to them but not make them capable of becoming 
productive citizens of the country. 

A work-centred curriculum has a special significance for the disabled as it facilitates 

a multi-sensory and purposeful approach from the pre-school stage onwards. When 

this approach is combined with additional human and technology (including ICT) 

support during the school years, most of the disabled children should have a fairly 
good opportunity for unfolding their holistic potential in regular schools, leaving only 

a small percentage of acutely impaired children who might still need special schools. In 

this framework, the option of a modular VET course with lateral and vertical linkages 

would be available for the disabled child after going through 8-12 years of work-centred 

curriculum. This is by far a better proposition than the present limited option of a 

terminal vocational stream only at the Plust Two stage. 


3.8 UEE vs. Vocational Education Policy” 


The prevailing scheme of vocational education and training (VET) is restricted at present 
mainly to those children who have completed at least ten years of formal education. 
This is true for those who enter at the Plus Two stage in the distinct stream of vocational 
education (parallel to the general or ‘academic’ stream) as per the 1986 policy 
prescription (NPE- 1986, Sections 5.17 and 5.23)”. as well as those who seek training 
in ITIs or Polytechnics after obtaining a Class X certificate (Class VIII certificate in some 
trades). A serious concern was expressed at this National Focus Group (NFG) meetings 
with regard to the following three groups who do not have any access in the prevailing 
policy perspective to vocational education and training: (a) at least half of the 6-14 age 
group children (estimated to be 10 crores) who either do not enter school at all or leave 
school without completing even primary/ elementary education” ; (b) two-thirds of the 
children who do not complete class X (the so-called ‘drop-out rate’ among SC and ST 
children at class X is 72.7% and 81.2% respectively) and at least 77% of the children in 
the 16-18 age group (almost 3.6 crore) and 56% of the 14-16 age group (almost 2.6 
crores) who do not even enter the Plus Two and secondary stages respectively: and (c) 
less than 7% of the relevant age group enter Higher Education. The present policy thus 
implies that almost 16.5 crore children in the 6-18 age group (out of a total of about 29 


27 This Section draws liberally on the 
Davinder K. Vaid (Annexure IV). both Me 
and also then at the faculty of PSS Centra 

28 The Government of India had proposed that 25% of the students enrolled at the Plus Two stage are 
diverted to the vocational stream by the year 2000 (NPE-1986, Section 5.23). However. the latest 

% of the enrolled students at the Plus Two stage are in the vocational 


papers presented by Prof. S.Z. Haider (Annexures I-I) and Prof. 
mbers of the National Focus Group on ‘Work and Editcation’ 
| Institute of Vocational Education (NCERT). Bhopal 


available data show that less than 5 


stream! 
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crore children) do not have access to any formal programme of vocational education 
and training whatsoever. The only opportunity of skill formation and thereby improving 
employability they have exists either in the vast informal and non-formal space offered 
by the unorganized sector (masonry, plumbing, electrical works, auto-repair, equipment 
maintenance, tailoring, turner, welding etc.) or the recently emerging scope (still quite 
restricted) of training offered by the organised sector on low-stipend internship model 
under the Apprenticeship Act. The contribution of the organised sector in this regard is 
limited by the fact that this sector employs no more than 7% of the workforce in India. 
In any case, the Government plays essentially no role in vocational education and 
training offered by either the vast unorganized or the organised sectors, not even in 
monitoring the quality or establishing equivalence in certification. The NFG members 
who articulated their concern for the lack of access to vocational education and trainit 1g 
for a substantial proportion of children and young people and the negligible role of the 
State in this critical field, contended that a realistic policy to address this crisis is a pre- 
requisite, along with other factors, for an egalitarian development of Indian society. 


4.0 Basic Policy-level Challenges 


Our recommendations with regard to (a) defining the role of productive work in the 

curriculum; and (b) re-visioning the programme of vocational education emerge out of 

several critical policy-level concerns. These are being articulated below in the hope that 
this will help us to build a common perspective in which the recommendations could 
be appreciated: — 

è Elementary education of eight years is a Fundamental Right of all children in the 6- 

_ l4 year age group as per Article 21A. 

¢ The Fundamental Right to Early Childhood Care and [Pre-school] Education is 
extended to the children below six years of age also when the amended Article 45 is 
read in conjunction with Article 21 (Right to Life) as per the judicial principles 
enunciated in Supreme Court's Unnikrishnan Judgment (1993). 

© The education policy has failed so far to ensure the above Fundamental Right to 
more than half of the children in the 6-14 age group (child population in this age 
group being about 19 crores) and, through ICDS“ , to almost 80% of the children 
ie ae group below six years (child population in this age group being about 16 

rores). 3 

œ A substantial proportion of those who do receive elementary education learn much 
less than what the curriculum expects from them (NCERT, 1994: World Bank, 2004). 

° Ti., children belonging to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, cultural and 
linguistic minorities, physically and mentally disabled groups and girls in each of 
these deprived sections of society are denied the Fundamental Right far more than 
the relatively well-off sections in both the rural and urban areas (Gol, 2003a). 

° Since the onset of the so-called ‘liberalization’ phase in the decade of Nineties, the 
State has started increasingly abdicating its Constitutional obligations with respect 
to provision of elementary education of equitable quality for all children. This has 
been achieved by designing multiple track educational facilities (Alternative Schools, 


2s 


The data recently released by MHRD reveals that (a) almost 52.7% of the children ‘drop-out! (a combines 
tion of ‘push-onts’ and ‘walk-outs’)) by Class VIII the % being significantly higher in iha tase of SCs and 
STs and girls in cach of these sections: (b) the so-called ‘drop-out’ rate has steadily increased im the 
1990s when the externally funded primary education. programmes were ins Hemented and the neo 
liberal policies were applied: this rise continued to take place inspite of shee much-heralded Sarva 
Skiksha Abhiyan which has institutionalized all the policy flaws of the externally funded progrunnes 
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EGS centres, multi-grade teaching and back-to-school camps) which will provide 

varying quality of education to different sections of society and by increasing the 

space for the market forces to set direction in policy formulation and educational 

planning (Gol, 2002; Gol, 2003b; Gol, 2004: Sadgopal, 2003). 

The cadre of teachers is being rapidly replaced by under-qualified, untrained and 

underpaid para-teachers appointed on short-term contract for teaching children 

belonging to the deprived sections of society. 

The State has allowed the global and national market forces to interfere in the 

Constitution as well as making of the legislation relating to Fundamental Right to 

education (Sadgopal, 2003, 2004). , 

The policy commitment to move towards a Common School System (NPE- 1986, 

Section 3.2) has become a major casualty (Sadgopal, 2000). 

Universal elementary education of eight years as a national goal and Constitutional 

obligation of the State made sense when the Constitution was promulgated in 1950 

and if the goal was fulfilled by 1960 as was provided for in the original Article 45. 

However, the failure to fulfill the goal for 44 years after 1960 calls for upgrading the 

goal in view of the changed socio-economic scenario. There are three reasons why 

the goal needs to include universal education upto at least Class X in the first phase 
and upto Class XII at a later stage: 

a) India is a signatory to the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child, as ratified 
by the Parliament, which defines a child as a person “below the age of eighteen 
years”, implying education upto Class XII (even some of the Indian Acts are 
based upon similar definition). 

b) Without a Class X certificate, hardly any options for careers or further 
professional growth are available (except for the ITI courses); indeed, even 
diploma courses for various vocations (technical, para-medical, ICT- related, 
media-based etc.) are available only after Class XII. 

‘) Hardly any benefits of the reservation policy are available to SCs/STs without a 
Class XII certificate (this means that at least 72% of SCs and 82% of STs are 
effectively excluded from any reservation benefits as they are ‘pushed-out’ before 
Class X). 

In addition, the Education Commission (1964-66) conceived of a common 


curriculum for all children upto Class X since this much of education was considered 
to be essential for building up the concept of citizenship in a democratic, secular and 


egalitarian society. 


30 


The prevailing 1986 policy imperative of providing for vocational education asa 
distinct stream at the Plus Two stage has collapsed (instead of having 25% of the 
enrolment at this stage by the year 2000, the stream barely has 5% enrolment in 


2004!). At least five reasons can be cited for this: i 
a) Vocational education at Plus Two stage stands in a vacuum without a firm 


foundation of work-centred education upto Class X." 


ICDS covers only certain dimensions of ECCE. particularly nutrition and health care. It does not provide 
pre school education to the 3-6 age group children. In this sense. it is am incomplete programme for the 
06 age group. Even this incomplete programme has managed to reach barely 20% of the relevant child 
population. Thus the Fundamental Right flowing out of the amended Article 45 stands essentially 
denied. A reference may be made to the Position Paper of the National Focus Group on EC 
The policy had a provision for pre-vocational courses before Class X but this was never taken seriously 
by the educational planners as it did not serve the basic purpose of ‘diverting’ a substantial proportion 


ot students away from the academic stream. 
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b) Vocational education was misconceived as a terminal stage lacking vertical or 
horizontal linkages. It was designed chiefly as a strategy for ‘diverting children 
from secondary/ higher secondary and higher education, rather than as a 
preferred and dignified option for wage employment, self-employment or 
pursuing other sources of livelihoods. 
c) Vocational education was planned in isolation of the rapidly changing economic 
and technological scenario, lacking the in-built design for responding quickly 
to the emerging challenges with flexibility and creativity. 
d) The parallel distinct stream of vocational education at Plus Two stage was 
perceived by the students as well as their parents for good reasons as an inferior 
stream when compared to the academic or general stream.” 
e) Inadequate resources, both human and infrastructural, were provided for which 
never allowed the programme to reach even the critical take-off stage. 
è The Central Advisory Board of Education (CABE) has constituted the following five 
committees relating to school education (the other two committees relate to higher 
education) for (a) making an alternative draft of the ‘Free and Compulsory Education 
Bill, 2004’ in order to provide for right to education of equitable quality to all, 
irrespective of class, caste, sex, religion, region, or language; (b) suggesting ways to 
build a Common School System and ensure equitable participation of girls in school 
education; (c) making a blueprint for universalisation of secondary education (this 
issue has entered the national agenda for the first time since independence!); (d) 
integration of cultural issues into education; and (e) proposing regulatory 
mechanisms for textbooks both within and outside the State school system. The 
current exercise to review NCF-2000 must take note of these important developments 
and ensure that its recommendations take into consideration the CABE Committee 
Reports. What is indeed required is public intervention in policy formulation to 
resist the neo-liberal forces that are trying to limit or attrition this democratic exercise 
even before the CABE committees have submitted their respective reports. 
Let us recognize that, 
+>  Inspite of being a flawed scheme, the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan aims at providing 
elementary education of eight years to all children in the 6-14 age group by the 
year 2010. 

~ While Kerala has almost reached the goal of universal elementary education, 
some of the other States/UTs viz. Chandigarh, Goa, Himachal Pradesh and 
Pondicherry are rapidly approaching it. States such as Tamil Nadu. 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Haryana are likely to catch up in the near future. 

~ There is no option for India but to include universalisation of education upto at 
least Class X (extendible to Class XII) in its political agenda in the foreseeable 
future in order to build an educated workforce in consonance with the needs of 
a democratic society and the fast growing globalised national economy. 


32° The Challenge of Education’ document of 1985 has acknowledged that the vocational stream has beer 
perceived as an inferior stream mainly because the academically low performing students were pushed 
into this in accordance with the objective of ‘diverting’ students from the academic stream. The perception 
Was strengthened by the irregular atid inadequate allocations, lack of a credible teacher education 


programme, poor physical infrastructure and training equipment, rigidity and inflexibility of the courses 
and low employability after the completion of the courses. However, all this can be explained as the 
entire scheme was to ‘divert’ students away from the academic Stream, thereby making it a low priority 
programme for the educational planners. 
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z School education is entirely alienated from productive work and co-operative 
modes of functioning; it does not prepare the students to face the ‘world of 
work’, Nor is the system geared to preparing the students for taking initiative, 
designing a skill-based venture or responding to the challenge of 
entrepreneurship with social accountability, critical thinking and creativity. 

~ Vocational Education must not be confused with Work-centred Education: 
one must learn to appreciate the differences between the objectives and 
pedagogic framework of the two concepts. 

~ Vocational Education can be meaningful only if it responds to the needs of both 
the organised and unorganized sectors in a holistic manner and incorporates 
the technologies and pedagogies already being practiced widely in the society 
outside the school through the internship mode, especially in the vast 
unorganized sector. 

Based upon the above policy concerns, we will now proceed to propose the 
programmes of (a) Work-centred Education from pre-primary stage to Class XII; 
and (b) Vocational Education and Training (VET) for those who are seeking 
dignified options for their vocations/ livelihoods after either completing their 
school education or being ‘pushed-out' or ‘walking-out’ before completing 
education. 


5.0 Role of Work in Curriculum 


Productive Work* is acknowledged in various policy and curricular documents as 
possibly the most significant form of work as a pedagogic medium. Other forms of 
work such as activities, experiments, surveys, field-based studies, health and sanitation 
projects, social action and engagement with the community, are also critical components 
of the curriculum, enriching the pedagogic basis of learning. Yet, none of them may be 
allowed to substitute the role played by productive work in intellectual, emotional (this 
includes value-orientation) and skill development of the child, thereby impacting on 
the very direction of social development. The Brahminical-cum-colonial framework has 
time and again allowed substitution of all the above forms of work in Be stool 
curriculum, productive work in particular, by merely book-centred instruction” . Work 
as the critical pedagogic medium of holistic education was thus both marginalized ans 
trivialised. This phenomenon is further bolstered by not providing for a rationa 
system of assessment of the attributes that develop as a consequence of using 
work as a medium of education. The parameters that permit such an evaluation 
hardly find a place in the publicly recognized system of assessment. The 
examination system is thus designed to dissuade the teacher and the schoo 
from pursuing the goals of work-centred education. 


33 The term ‘Productive Work’ is preferred over other options available in policy seid It agon 
tended that ‘Productive Work’ by its very nature is siinultaneously eos St eT diag sich 
linked to the life needs aud. therefore, is an adequate concept for this purpose. As chia: ary. i = 1 i 
that work which is ucither purposeful, skilled, manual nor linked to the ne nee 5 eas no ory 
definition. productive. This is not just a semantic issue but reflects a ae eats va 
economy. This term. with its unambiguous implications, is expected to resist di il c ay : se : 
trivialization, unlike other terms (e.g. work experience. SUPW) that enced to ae anp i POSES ie 
misinterpretation of work centred education (see Section 2.0 and Annexure 1 on how various policy 


formulations allowed such a scope). 

34 The term ‘instruction’ is a colonial construct but describes rather precisely what goes on ig a$ pray re 
present in the name of education. It does not amount to learning or TNT o a sig pees 
holistic education. This paper uses the tert “instruction strictly in ils narrow meaning and takes 


not using it as a synonym of education, as has been the lose practice in educational discourse in India. 
g it as a s s 
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dis-empowers her from playing a proactive role in social change; 

(b) building values and the necessary strength to stand by them, especially during 
crisis, through co-operative functioning in peer teams and relating them to 
community work and social action; and 

(c) promoting multiple skill formation within the framework of generic competencies 
(see Section 5.2) and related to livelihoods/ vocations emerging from the socio- 


the Report of the Education Commission (1964-66). A set of work-related generic 
competencies will be pursued at all stage of education — from pre-primary to higher 


5.1 Basic ‘Features 


Introduction ofa universal programme of ‘Work-centred Education’ will be founded on 
the following guiding principles: 
e Integrating productive work along with all other forms of work (e.g. activities, 


e Making participation in productive work under conditions approximating to real 
life situations an effective pedagogic medium for acquiring knowledge, building 
values, skill formation and promoting critical thinking, creativity and other generic 


5 


(i.e. varying from local to global perspective) but with the required flexibility, as the 
child matures with age. 3 


35 The prevailing policy imperative (NPE 1986, Sections 5.17 & 5.23) of viewing * Vocational Education’ as 
a distinct stream at the secondary/ higher secondary Slage, parallel to the general or academic steal. 
needs to be urgently reviewed in order to integrate ‘Vocationalised Education’ in tie core curriculum for 
all students at both of these Stages, thereby ending the present dichotomy between the academic and 
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non-linear and contextual. 

è Evaluation parameters will be reconstructed to test the attributes that develop 
amongst the children as a result of engaging with the pedagogy of work-centred 
education. This is expected to lead to a radical departure from the prevailing book- 
centred, information-based and recall-oriented assessment system in the schools 
as well as in the public examinations and competitive entrance tests in higher 
education. 

® The curriculum ofall teacher education programmes will have to be redesigned on 
the principle of cultural and epistemic transformation of both the teacher as 
wellas the teacher educator. 

® The school would have to be duly empowered to carve out ‘work benches’ (or ‘work 
places’ or ‘work spots’, as the case may be) in the neighbourhood where the students 
could go to learn through work. Such an approach has three advantages viz. (a) it 
will minimise capital investment (or make it unnecessary altogether) in the school: 
(b) the students will have access to the latest available technology and techniques 
at the ‘work benches’, rather than getting stuck with outdated technology at the 
school; and (c) what the children learn would be contextual and, therefore, be 
Subjected to critical self-examination and reflection. Evaluation conducted by these 
‘work benches’ will be duly recognized by the assessment system. 

® The school system will create an appropriate space for engaging the farmers, artisans 
(including those who have migrated to urban areas), health practitioners (including 
the village dais), persons experienced in animal husbandry, poultry, fishing, and 
medicinal herbs, mechanics, technicians, folk artists etc. as Resource Persons or 
Invited Teachers with the aim of utilizing their varied expertise, skills and insights 
(this will require appropriate action by NCTE as well). 

® The present school day and school calendar will have to be made flexible and 
contextual in order to accommodate work-centred curriculum. A proactive and 
structured role of the PRIs (or municipal bodies), VECs (or PTAs), Gram Sabhas 
and DIETs can not be over-emphasised in this regard. 

® Instead of the present arrangement of dividing the school into fixed classes and 
Periods, the school will need to be reorganised in terms of multi-level” , flexible and 
dynamic groups of children, encouraged to follow a negotiated time-frame"? : A group 
of children will be constituted on the basis of their common knowledge orientation 
and comparable skill levels, with a couple of them placed in the group to play a 
leadership role in the learning process." Such a group will pursue a common 
learning objective for a while as a collective, disband itself after the objective has 
been achieved and then regroup with other children to Deu S ate yy objective (the 
model developed by DIGANTAR, Jaipur, may be studied in this respect). ert 

* It is on this bedrock of work-centred education that ‘vocationalised education’ (to 
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be distinguished from Vocational Education and Training) will be embedded at the 
secondary/ higher secondary stages for all children. Skill development for 
livelihoods/ vocations in this framework will be correlated with knowledge 
acquisition and building of values, rather than being viewed as an isolated objective. 

è Such a work-centred programme of education will also lay a rational basis for the 
students to seek a dignified option of Vocational Education and Training (VET) 
courses outside the school system with the objective of pursuing a viable vocation/ 
livelihood in their lives (see Section 6.0 for details). 


5.2 Generic Competencies?! 


The notion of generic competencies will be determined by our critique of knowledge 
inherent in the curriculum. It obviously can not be de-linked from the issues of class, 
caste and patriarchal and linguistic hegemony over various forms of knowledge and 
their complex relationship with the forces of the global capital. In this context, there are 
two alternative paradigms in which the notion of ‘generic competencies’ can be placed. 
As per one paradigm, education is viewed as a process of unfolding the holistic potential 
of children working and learning together as collectives. The significance of individual 
development in this paradigm is seen necessarily as being integral, if not even 
subservient, to that of the collective. Further, it is understood that education enables 
children to first understand the world they live in, then question and critique it and 
finally intervene collectively to re-define it (BUVJ, 1995, p. 31). However, this 
transformative role of education is yet to become integral to the Indian discourse on 
policies and curriculum. 

In the meantime, we must find ways to move ahead with curricular reforms. It is 
here that the second paradigm comes in. The basic objective of education in this 


individual growth, the transformative role of education is not primarily addressed, if at 
all. What follows below places the notion of ‘generic competencies’ in this second 


for more details) on generic competencies needs to be appreciated and utilized to reform 
education keeping this de-limitation in mind. Even here, the space for reform can be 


enlarged if curricular development is informed by the concerns and issues as hi ghlighted 
in Section 3.0 viz. Economic Scenario and Globalisation (Section 3. 1), Education and 
Ee ECONOMIC SCE, 


36 This is not to be confused with the ‘multi-grade teachin 


. oP 

i g promoted by the externally funded DPEF 

during the 1990s which was a retrogressive measure introduced to absorb the inpact of Strnetural 
Adjustments under the neo-liberal policies. 

37 The term ‘Negotiated Time-trame’ has been used here to indicate a space for the teachers and the 


students to negotiate a mutually acceptab 


Meee le time-frame for pursning and achieving a set of commor 
objectives in the school. 


38 It is here that the children from the deprived sections, particularly those from agrarian and artisan 
backgrounds, are likely to be in a position to provide leadership to their peers. This is because of their 
experience in productive work and rich knowledge of environment and natural resources. By institu 
tionalizing this practice, the school will begin to acknowledge the Significance of kuowledge and skills of 


the oppressed castes and classes, hitherto ignored in the education system. 


39 This Section is a modified version of the Note on ‘Generic Competencies’ prepared by Dr. Pratibha Jolly. 
Member, National Focus Gronp on Work and Education’ (see Annexure V), i 
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Incompetence (Section 3.2), Work and Knowledge (Section 3.3), Child Work vs. Child 

Labour (Section 3.4), Education and Alienation (Section 3.5), Gender Issues (Section 

3.6) and Challenge of Disability (Section 3.7). This is an exercise that we must undertake 

in a phased manner in order to be able to take educational discourse to a higher 

theoretical level. 

Rapid changes in the technology-based workplace necessitate lifelong learning. A 
person is expected to continuously adapt to new and changing situations. In a world 
where career paths are increasingly nonlinear and pursuit of knowledge 
interdisciplinary, an individual has to continuously handle, update, evaluate and apply 
knowledge to newer contexts. Then a society of knowledge without bounds also has to 
be a society of learning without bounds. While learning has to be embedded in the 
social context and knowledge is interdisciplinary, the higher objects of learning have to 
be generic and dynamically linked to the changing needs of the society. 

The functional object of education is to prepare the student to be a conscious citizen, 
leading a productive life in the workplace. To that end, imparting an understanding of 
what work entails has to be an integral part of education for all. Then there is need to 
provide students early and frequent exposure to what work means to practitioners in 
the workplace in a rich variety of contexts. Given the multitude of possible vocations 
and professions and changes in the work techniques and demands, there is need to 
identify the broad common denominator in what it takes to successfully accomplish 
generic rather than specific tasks. 

In addition to subject-related competencies, development of generic skills and 
competencies for work has to be an important objective of any educational programme 
for all students. The word “competence” is often used interchangeably with terms such 
as skill, capacity, capability, aptitude, proficiency, expertise, know-how, and experience. 
All relate to the individual and have specific and overlapping meanings. Together with 
skills, competence implies a set of dynamic attributes necessary for understanding 
and implementing a task. It has an all encompassing meaning that conveys the level of 
necessary and sufficient preparedness for carrying outa set of tasks reliably, accurately 
and responsibly in accordance with pre-defined standards or expectations in a given 
social context (this includes the industrial context as well). 

Generic competencies relating to work-centred curriculum can broadly be 
considered along three dimensions: ; 
® Basic competencies relate to the personal attributes necessary for undertaking any 

task. These include sensitivity; aesthetics; critical thinking; creativity; mathematical 

abilities; linguistic abilities; motivation for work; ability to understand methodology, 
the tools and techniques; capacity for analysis and synthesis and others. 

e Interpersonal competencies relate to the social aspects of any task. These include 
attitude to work or work ethics; social skills; communication skills; capacity to 
understand and accommodate another’s point of view; capacity to question and 
also dissent for the sake of one’s own ideas and values; capacity to function 
cooperatively, to assume different roles, to work in collaborative teams and i work 
in interdisciplinary contexts; entrepreneurship-cum-social accountability“ ; and 
others. s ! i A 

® Systemic competencies relate to the overall understanding and capacity for Boing 
in changing contexts. These include the ability to comprehend the whole aytem, 
develop a holistic perspective, alter parts and design new systems; capacity to wor k 
with transfer of learning; capacity to appreciate a paradigm change and re-define 
one's role; courage to take initiative and chart new paths; and others. 
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learning experiences and integrate these in the curriculum throughout the learning 
years. Such experiences have profound importance and need to be planned with care. 
Experiential learning in eclectic contexts broadens systemic understanding and 


As an example, courses on Craft or Design and Technology provide an excellent 
mechanism for developing generic competencies. These cast the student in the role of 


groups from the workplace can be enlisted, 
Collaborative projects and problem-solving exercises can be interwoven with any 


subject-specific course and provide an Opportunity for development of generic 
competencies, regardless of ability level or potential. However, if competence generation 
is the objective, choice of the problem matters. Problems have to be context-rich and 
reflect the know-how of every day life. Problem-solving approach to learning stimulates 


curiosity and gives a flavor of creative processes. It incorporates the skills of ol serving, 
designing, decision-making, brainstorming, implementing and evaluating solutions. 
Successiul collaborative group work depends on facets of interpersonal skills, role play 


em, provides coaching 
a sequence of increasingly 
asks entirely by herself, the 


ply the knowledge gained to 
newer contexts. 


At the Plus Two Stage, apart from Productive skills of higher order, the generic 


40 The President of India Dr. A.P.J. Abdul Kalam Proposed recently that ‘entrey 
important place in the curriculuin. This objective 
combination with ‘soctal accountability’ and integ 
education. rather than adding it as a separate top 


Weneurship' be given an 
would be best served by Viewing entrepreneur ship’ in 
rating the twin Soncept pedagogically at all stages of 
ple in any one Particular grace 
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competencies may focus upon building a philosophical, sociological and cultural 
understanding of productive work and its role in social development. This could be 
achieved through project work and/or field studies in one or more areas such as 
historical development of productive forces in society; growth of scientific ideas and 
their relationship with technology and social change; industrial revolution in the west 
and colonization; relationship of ethnic, gender, caste and other forms of discrimination 

‘with productive tasks; impact of globalization on the sources and diversity of livelihoods; 
changing patterns of vocation-specific skills and control of natural resources; designing 
and financing a viable economic project; and role of entrepreneurship-cumi-social 
accountability in social development. Such projects are expected to develop a broad 
understanding among the students in order to enable them to explore their future 
trajectories with a critical mind and social concern. Focus on developing a specific skill 
related to a vocation/ livelihood leading to product development will also be critical at 
this stage, irrespective of whether the concerned students intend to pursue the skill- 
specific vocation or not in their future lives. 


5.3 Typology of Work in Education 


We have earlier contended that the notion of work in education emerges from its 

centrality in all cultures and life situations for people in all age groups. The place of 

work in education gains added significance as it forms the bedrock of all livelihoods, 
especially those that are embedded in the socio-cultural ethos of human beings. In this 

Sense, we are attempting to present a possible typology of work which might help 

teachers, teacher educators and curriculum developers to plan the work-centred 

curriculum for different stages of school education. Before we do this, it is critical to 
make the following points: 

l. The choice of work as a pedagogic medium will be governed by the developmental 
Stage of the child or groups of children one is planning for. This consideration will 
include factors such as the psychological age of the child, her physical strength 
and her skill level. 

2. The pedagogic planning must ensure that the chosen type of work is undertaken, 
as far as possible, by a collective of children (this may include some older or more 
skilled’! children for providing the necessary leadership) in order to encourage a 
sense of cooperation, team work and community spirit. A planned rotation of teams 
on the same day or on different days/ weeks might be helpful. Pai 

3. We wish to emphasise that allocation of work to children must be free of a 
considerations of class, caste, religion, gender or social status of the child. 
Stereotyping in selection of work must be strictly avoided, as it violates the panic 
principles enshrined in the Constitution. Nor do such biases promote a democratic, 
egalitarian, secular and enlightened society. There are only two pedagogic situations 
where the teacher may seem to be acting in apparent contradiction to this rule. 


tl This is where many of the children coming from deprived sections (artisans. eli Ro LEE a 
workers. mechanics, migrant families and nomads) and particularly girls ed ee het y a a ae 
an cdge over the rest. Placing these children among peer feains in aera ne Fe arts eds ie 
them and their rich experiential base the necessary dignity and visib! ig ts ata ea SrA 
centuries, To be sure, there will be several critical areas (IT-related ror i ar e i lde Kom 
electrical and electronic gadgets. E E o A ish Mal Gack 
middle classes and the elite would have a headstart over the de a aT ih NEA nce 
noeliioh of one ding leadership. at least to begin with. It is this To. ea 
and forms of knowledge and skills that the school curriculum must sap Pomc ae sale sil 
urricuhun acquires a truly ‘national’ character only by doing Jin! sh a ‘ =f EEE EE E inn 
Parochial in character by restricting itself to only certain dominant sources and forms ES as 


is the case at present 
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One, the teacher may like to take advantage of the child’s experiential background 
in formulating her role in a work-centred team, as discussed above. Two, physical 
or mental disability of the child in any one particular dimension may guide the 
teacher in modulating or phasing productive tasks, materials or the tools in 
accordance with the nature/ degree of disability so as to ensure inclusion of such 
children in the peer teams. Even here, the additional qualities (insights, skills, 
sensitivities) that the disabled children are known to develop gives them an edge 
over the rest that the teacher would have to keep in mind. 

4. The work undertaken by a child does not necessarily indicate her future vocation, 
profession or source of livelihood, not even the work undertaken at secondary or 
senior secondary stages. Indeed, a child would have had the experience of doing 
several types of work and developing a range of skills and other generic competencies 
from pre-primary stage to Class XII. 

5. Care is to be taken to ensure that the work chosen as a pedagogic medium (a) 
represents as many categories as possible at each stage of education viz. pre-primary, 
primary, upper primary, secondary and senior secondary; and (b) the skill component 
increases in complexity as the child matures in physical strength, age and the stage 
of education. A system of credit accumulation, grading and respective weightages 
would need to be designed for the purpose of evaluation and assessment so that 
the multi-category and multi-skill character of work-centred curriculum is 
promoted. 

It is in this perspective that the following typology may be examined. This is onlya 
Suggestive typology and the teachers, teacher educators and curriculum developers 
(and, of course, students) should feel free to evolve another typology that might be 
more meaningful in their specific context. 


A. Integral to Daily Living 
A.l Sweeping and Scavenging; Making of Brooms, Mops and Scoops. 
A.2 Health, Hygierie and Sanitation 
A.3 Cooking, Nutrition and Serving 
A.4 Processing of Foods, Spices, and Other Food Ingredients 
A.5 Laundry and Preparation of Soaps and Detergents 
A.6 Tailoring, Stitching, Embroidery and Knitting 
A.7 Care During Pregnancy and Early Childhood Care 
A.8 Interacting with the Disabled, Infirm and the Sick 
A.Y Old Age Care 
A.10 Repair and Maintenance of Household Gadgets 
A.11_ Preparation of Cosmetics, Aromatics and Herbal Medicines 
A.12 Saving of Water, Electricity and Fuel Consu mption 
A.13 Sharing of Household Responsibilities 
A.l4 Domestic Budgeting and Planning 
B. Habitat and Shelter 
B.1 Nursery and Gardening (including composting) 
B.2 Landscaping and Aesthetics 
B.3 Making of Bricks, Cement Blocks, Tiles, Pipes ete. 
B.4 Clay work 
B.5 Carpentry, Furniture and Designing 
B.6 Metal Work 
B.7 Working with Plastics 
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B.8 Working with Glass 

B.9 Housing (Designing and Construction) 

B.10 Electrical Fittings 

B.11 Plumbing and Sanitation 

B.12 White-washing and Painting 

B.13 Potable Water 

B.14 Ground Water and Rainwater Harvesting 

B.15 Drainage and Sewage 

B.16 Biodegradable and Non-biodegradable Waste Management 
B.17 Environment: Biodiversity, Conservation and Maintenance 
B.18 Renewable Sources of Energy (e.g. solar and wind energy) 
B.19 Safety: Fire, Earthquake, Cyclones, Floods and Pollution. 
B.20 Making of Toys, Science Kits and Teaching Aids 

B.21 Field Studies of Flora and Fauna; Developing a Herbarium 


C. Transport 
C.l Bullock Cart: Designing, Construction and Innovation 
C.2 Bicycle: Assembling, Maintenance and Repairing 
C.3 Boats, Canoes and Ships: Repair, Designing and Construction 
C.4 Automobile (2-wheel, 4-wheel): Repair and Maintenance 
C.5 Tractors, Cranes and Other Hydraulic Machines: Operation, Repair and 
Maintenance 
C.6 Packaging and Forwarding 
C.7 Mapping and designing roads, bridges, ropeways etc. 
D. Agriculture, Agricultural Processing and Forestry 
D.1 Farming (including organic and dryland farming) 
D.2 Horticulture 4 
D.3 Animal Husbandry (including breeding) 
D.4 Fisheries and Aquaculture 


D.5 Poultry 
D.6 — Sericulture 
D.7 Dairying 


D.8 Seed collection, storage and biodiversity 

D.9 Fodder, Pastures and Grasslands 

D.10 Plantations (Tea, Coffee, Spices ete.) and Processing of Products 
D.11 Irrigation and Drought Management 

D.12 Forest Nursery and Tree Plantation 

D.13 Forest Conservation, Wild Life and Human Settlements 


D.14 Timber, Other Forest Produce and Regeneration of Forests 
D.15 Cultivation of Aromatic and Medicinal Plants and Processing 
D.16 Food Processing, Preservation, Conversion and Packaging 
D.17 Agricultural Tools and Machinery 
D.18 Agricultural Engineering 
D.19 Bakery 
D.20 Storage, Marketing and Finance 
D.21 Quarantine and Patents 

E. Textiles, Leather and Other Fibre-based Materials 


E.1 Soft Toys eps! iy 
E.2 Cotton, Wool and Synthetic Fibre: Spinning, Weaving, Knitting, 
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E.3 
E.4 
E.5 
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Processing, Dyeing and Apparel Making 

Leather: Curing, Processing, Dyeing and Products 

Jute, Coir, Cane etc.: Curing, Processing, Dyeing and Products. 
Designing and Marketing 


Tools and Machines 


F.1 Hand Tools 
F.2 Hydraulic Tools 
F.3 Electrical Gadgets and Tools 
F.4 Electric Motors 
F.5 Internal Combustion Engines 
F.6 Levers, Gears, Brakes, Cams and Other Basic Components of Machines 
F.7 Casting, Welding, Turning, Fitting etc. 
F.8 Electricity: Production, Supply and Distribution 
F.9 Radio and Public Address Systems 
F.10 Domestic and Industrial Safety Equipment 
F.11 Electronics, Com puterisation and Control Systems 
. Services ' 
G.1 Printing on Various Materials 
G.2 Budgeting, Accounting and Evaluation of Assets 
G.3 Maps, Surveys and Project Planning 
G.4 House Safety and Maintenance 
G.5 Testing of Water, Air and Soil 
G.6 Pathological Testing and Other Para-medical Services. 
G.7 Transcription and Documentation 
G.8 Translation and Interpretation: 
(a) From one Indian Language to another: 
(b) From English to an Indian Language and vice versa: and 
(c) From Braille/Sign Language to an Indian Language/English or vice versa 
G.9 Preservation and Maintenance of Old Records and Museum Specimens 
G.10 Computers: Software and Hardware 
G.11 Information and Communication Technology 
G.12 Banking, Insurance and Finance 
. Art, Music, Theatre 
H.1 Making of Musical Instruments 
H.2 Making of Heritage Crafts (including puppets) 
H.3 Pottery, Murals, Sculpturing and Graphics 
H.4 Stagecraft 
H.5 Jewelry Making, Stone Polishing 
H.6 Event Management 


Health, Sports and Physical Education 


I.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
6 
1.7 


Public Health Services (including epidemic control) 
Mid-wifery 

Knowing your Body, Sexuality and Fertility Awareness 
Occupational Hazards and Health Problems 

Designing and Making of Health and Sports Equipment 
First Aid and Nursing 

Medical Technology 
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J. Community Work and Social Action 


J. 
J.2 
J.3 


J.4 


J.6 


J.7 


J.8 


J9 
J.10 


Local History Studies 

Field Study of Under-Nutrition/ Malnutrition and its Causes. 

Local Studies of (a) Occupations: (b) Technologies and Skills; (c) Work Force: 
(d) Natural Resources; (e) Habitats; (f) Modes of transport; (g) Sources of water 
and energy; (h) Bio-diversity; Creating Biodiversity Register; (i) Markets: and 
(j) Official Development Agencies and their programmes. . 
Interaction and Study of Panchayats, Primary Health Centres, Block/District 
Development Office, Police Stations, Post Offices, Co-operatives, Banks. 
Courts, Mandis, District Magistrate’s and Revenue Offices (or Municipal 
Offices) and digital data collection at Block & District levels. 

Field Studies of (a) Social Stratification and Power Structures; (b) Gender 
Inequity and Violence Against Women: (c) Gender Differences Relating to Work; 
(d) Adult Perceptions of Childhood; (e) Child’s relationship with work: (f) Status 
of Child Rights; (g) Status of the Disabled: and (h) Diversity of Languages, 
Religions, Castes and Socio-Cultural Backgrounds. 

Field Studies of local Balwadis/ICDS Centres, educational programmes and 
schemes, educational status, types of school managements and fee structures; 
social and gender disparities in and through education, teaching-learning 
processes, quality of community participation in schools, implementation of 
laws relating to child rights and educational rights, contribution of education 
to social development and the changing trends in the education system. 
Proactive involvement in (a) Vaccination Cam paigns; (b) Health Check-ups; 
(c) Epidemic Control; (d) Maintenance of Land Records: (e) Right to Information 
Campaign: (f) Issues relating to Women’s and other Socio-Cultural Rights; 
(g) Legal Literacy and Aid Programmes; (h) Child Rights & Right to Education 
Programmes; (i) Local elections; (j) Developmen Programmes (including 
Employment Guarantee Scheme); and (k) Decennial Census. 

Organising (a) science and technology-based services for the community and/ 
or the locality; (b) Support for the Balwadis/ICDS; (c) Interventions for 
Universalisation of Elementary Education; (d) Support for the disabled, 
including learning Braille/sign language; (e) Support for the old persons and 
the sick; and (f) Any other similar social action programmes. 

Compilation of local folk songs, folk tales, riddles and toys. 

Studying disasters, riots, incidents of violence (particularly against women, 
children and dalits), accidents and other disturbances and providing relief 


therein. 


5.4 Work as a Pedagogic Medium of Knowledge, Values and skills: 
Learning from Field Experiences 

The pedagogic potential of productive work as a medium of education is being presented 

here through documentation of a selection of experiences of a group of schools and 

other educational institutions whose reports were received by the National Focus Group 

on ‘Work and Education’ during its deliberations. 
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A Pedagogic Glimpse of Four Nai Talim Institutions of Gujarat” 


SWARAJ ASHRAM, VEDCHHI, DISTT. SURAT 


Balwadi 


A balmandir was started under a tree for children of the age group 2 % yrs to, 5 yrs. 
Activities like washing of clothes, cutting of nails, bathing at the well, combing hair, 
playing games, gardening etc. were being done in the balmandir. Jugatrambhai was 
insistent not on ‘ramakada’ (toys) but on ‘Kamakada’ (tools), for children to play. The 
pedagogy should be adapted taking into consideration the life-useful tasks for the purpose 
of value-building. Tasks such as cleaning with broom, fetching water in the pot, 
gardening, digging up with a small hoe, weeding out with sickle etc. were given importance, 
Activities like making clay-toys, drawing of pictures etc. were also arranged. 

Although activities such as preparing chotras and plastering them, fetching water 
from the well, watering the plants, bringing clay and preparing toys are laborious, children 
do them enthusiastically. Indoor activities like singing songs, telling stories, acting in 
children’s plays etc. are also encouraged. 


Gramshala (Primary Section) 


but in farms, in fields and meadows, in jungles and in tours-excursions, with correlation 
of the craft and subjects. Education was not bookish but of experience and commitment: 
not sitting idly but education with productive labour. 


Engagement with Society came alive. Farmers would invite the children to help in 
paddy sowing. The children would reach there in no time. The teachers would also join 
them. The work would be finished within hours. The farmers would be pleased and pay 
willingly for the labour. 

The money earned through labour-production would be used by the students 
panchayat and teachers’ association for school development or for the benetit of the 
students. 

The students would be helpful at the time of village-calamities by doing labour yagnas 
(shram-yagnas). At the time of national calamities, however, they would ‘arrange labour 
yagna programme where the amount collected would be sent to the funds collected for 
mitigating the impact of the calamities. If there were calamities like flood or famine, fire 


The mantrimandal is formed for giving a sense of the democratic method. Mantris 


42 Gujarat Nai Talim Sangh (2000-2002), Social Transformation through Nai Talim Success Story Series 
Gujarat Nai Talim Sangh, Gujarat Vidyapeeth. Amdavad. Gujarat, Vols. 2 pp. 15-16 & 30-32; 16: py 


6-10; 22. pp. 40-44; and 25, pp. 27-28 
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GRAMDAKSHINAMURTI, AMBLA, DISTT. BHAVNAGAR 


The school engaged the children into various productive activities and gave them 
education of life through productive manual work. When the school required land for 
farming, the village people gave them a part of the crematorium which was turned into 
a fertile plot within one year only. It was realized that children possessed unlimited 
energies which should be tapped. The teachers decided to nurture their talents by 
organizing educational fairs each year relating to different states and correlating them 
with lessons of history and geography. In this project, activity was more important than 
the result. During the process, the practical project work imparted training for self- 
development and cultivated values which gradually became part of the personality and 
the collective spirit of the school. The project involved carpentry, black smithy, leather 
work, weaving, dress-making, painting and many other such practical skills. The life of 
the people of the state selected for the annual fair, its history, dresses, geography, 
civilization, architecture, festivals, songs and dances were projected in vivid and varied 
manners keeping the entire campus humming with hectic activities all the while. This 
made it necessary for the students to refer to resource material, consult and draw maps, 
document and collect cultural material, conduct surveys, land shaping, designing and 
planning. Of course, writing one’s diary and preparing reports was integral to the project. 
We believe that fairs, tours, festivals, theatre and songs are better means of education 
than class-room teaching. Civics was learnt through community living and history and 
geography were recreated in the form of monuments set-up for the fair. 


GRAMBHARTI, AMRAPUR, DISTT. GANDHINAGAR 


At the time of the craft of agriculture, all the students and teachers are seen engrossed 
in the various farm activities. The students get the practical experience of the plots of 
grain crops, oil seeds, vegetables, fodder, projects, exhibitions, demonstrations, making 
observations, drawing conclusions and arriving at results. They perform tasks like sowing 
the seeds, erecting the plants, weeding, digging up and harvesting. They also do the job 
of bringing down the vegetables, weighing, selling and keeping accounts. They 
themselves get acquainted with the type of the land, its topography, land survey, land 
leveling, pH measurements and analysis of water. They learn about grafting, pruning, 
mulching, covering, preparing seedlings and nursery and doing transplantation. Daily 
work is recorded in their diary, They collect things and prepare a leaf-book, a root-book, 
a flower -book, a book of wages for weeding. They keep samples of organic fertilizer, chemical 
fertilizer and seeds. According to their level of class and curriculum, the students undergo 
the teaching-learning processes, while also getting good production. : 

The students get the opportunity of direct experience and observation of plotting of 
various wheat varieties and hybrid cotton and castor; using cow dung and compost for 
organic farming, instead of chemical fertilizers; sprinkling cow's urine or neem leaves’ 
extract or use of the leaves of Naffatia, instead of harmful chemical pesticides for 
prevention of diseases; using oil cake of neem seeds or castor seeds; and using ash- 
buttermilk or the milk flour. Opportunity is sought to discuss problems with the experts 
of agricultural universities and dairies. The gaushala of the institution fulfills all the 
needs of practical work of the animal husbandry curriculum. Demonstrations are 
organized for castration of the calf, removing the horns, artificial insemination and 
postmortem. The institution is self-reliant upto 50% of its needs in vegetables, 70% in 
grain and 100% in milk. 

Self-reliance is necessary for autonomy. Except for cooking, all other tasks are 


undertaken by the students themselves. For this purpose, the entire student body is | 


divided into task-oriented teams and assigned different responsibilities e.g. cleanliness, 


vegetables, milk, store, grinding, kitchen, serving food and waste management. A student | 
| mantrimandal (cabinet) comprising mantris for various departments is also appointed 


with the aim of developing a sense of democratic functioning and accountability. 
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SARDAR KANYA VIDYALAYA, BARDOLI, DISTRICT SURAT 


Agricultural work hours in the Kanya Vidyalaya are required to change with the change 
in seasons. In hot summer, agricultural work can be done in the mornings. During | 
monsoons, when it is raining, paddy sowing requires work to be done for hours together. 
In cold winter, agricultural work can be in the evenings. 

There should be change in the time-table as per the seasons, If there is much weeding 
work to be done, the students can go to work in the fields in the mornings or in the late 
afternoons when the sun's heat is Jess severe. Teachers also would accompany. This is | 
what distinguishes Nai Talim — friendship with nature and a scientific approach to lite. 
A kind of Jeevan shikshan, i.e. giving training to body and mind through nature and, 
therefore, cultivating an udyog is the distinctive feature of Nai Talim. 

The disgust for labour vanishes due to udyog. On the contrary, new outlook develops. 
As the student works, she does not become tired of being engaged only in intellectual 
exercise. Intellectual exercise can lead to depression in a student, but Nai Talim 
education along with udyog develops the student holistically. 

Moreover, craft gives pleasure of creation. The student experiences reality. Merely 
intellectual/academic education makes the person unstable. Education with craft teaches 
what reality is. 


quality of soil, air and water. The programme is now institutionalized in Uttaranchal 
Government's upper primary school system under SUPW. 


Artisans and Farmers as “Honorable Teachers” | 


Karadisa municipal town in Satara District (Maharashtra) where 21 schools are run 
by the municipality and 10 school by private bodies. Only slum dwellers, farm | 
labourers and other poor people send their children to municipal schools. In 1998, 
we identified Municipal School Nos. 7 and 12 for our intervention. A joint meeting of 
| the teachers and parents was organised in order to sensitise them about relevant 
education and ways of improving the quality of learning. A programme of bringing 
real life experiences into the curriculum was discussed. Basically, we appealed to | 
the parents to participate in teaching at the school. A carpenter called Seetaram was | 
the first one to come forward. He came to the school with his tool box and some | 
wooden blocks. The school hall was packed. The Head Master introduced Seetaram | 
as an ‘Honorable Technical Teacher’ and presented him with a bouquet of flowers. | 
No artisan or skilled worker had been felicitated in such manner by the school ever 
before. Seetaram started introducing his tools one by one with their names and 
elaborating upon their functions. He took his big compass and meticulously drew a 
circle on the blackboard, followed by a triangle and a rectangle. Each figure was | 
evidence of his sense of geometry. Like an experienced teacher, he then encouraged | 
the children to use his tools to draw the figures themselves. He went on to demonstrate 
how to cut and join pieces of wood in various shapes and sizes, explaining the | 
attributes of each joint. The children loved the whole thing and participated in every | 
act he demonstrated. The teachers were eager to handle the tools themselves. Gone | 
was the distance that separated the educated teachers from the non-literate Seetaram. | 
| After the session was over, a rapid oral test was conducted. To our surprise, every | 
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child could explain the ditterence between a square and a rectangle, identitying and 
drawing various geometrical figures. Almost 90% of the children responded correctly. 
Normally speaking, merely 2-3% children would respond after a geometry lesson 
and most of them would manage to only recall the sentences as dictated by the 
teachers. Nor would the children be able to translate the teachers’ instructions into 
action. But in Seetaram’s class, it had all changed. 

This experience broke the ice. One by one, a black smith, a tailor, a painteranda 
bicycle repairer visited the two schools and taught the children many real life-based 
things. Along with simple mathematics (including measurements), some principles 
of physics and chemistry, drawing and painting were part of the learning that took 
place. The impact of this intervention was two-fold. One, the slum children started 
addressing the local artisans as ‘guruji’, thereby according them a higher status than 
before. Two, the artfsans started taking interest in children’s education; they would 
inquire about their attending classes and about the progress of their studies and so 
on. The parents too developed a sense of affinity for the school. Education suddenly 
became a live issue in the slums! 


People's Knowledge and a School at the Hill Top 


Walmikinagar in Patan Taluka, Distt. Satara (Maharashtra) is a cluster of 10-12 
hamlets at the top of the plateau in remote Sahyadri Hills. In 1997, we planned to |’ 
establish a school from class V to X. The people from the surrounding villages viz. 
Udhawane, Karale, Tamine, Paneri, Ruvale and others organised a meeting at a hill 
top. The women passed a resolution to start a school with people’s support. The 
local farmers and shepherds (including women) became its ‘Honorable Teachers’. As 
a non-literate farmer entered the school the first time, everyone mocked at him: “What 
can this person teach us when he does not know how to write or read even his own 
name?” Later, he was introduced as a person who can draw parallel lines along the 
length of a one hectare plot with the help of his bullocks. The farmer began by talking 
about the bullock cart parts and their functions and then moved on to seasons, 
vegetation and soils. He taught 150 new words regarding farming and bullock cart 
and referred to 14 principles of physics. Each principle was accompanied by a 
practical demonstration. At the end of the session, the teachers agreed that now they 
understood real physics. 

Another ‘Honorable Teacher’ - a shepherd - asked the children to accompany him 
to the jungle. He started showing and explaining the names, characters and uses of 
various plants. Soon every child in the school was able to identify more than 100 
plant species. Next year when a tour of the college students of the Botany Department 
visited Walmikinagar, the school children could guide them about the local flora and 
the medicinal uses of the plants. These children are now preparing Biodiversity Register 
with the help of the local non-literate ‘Honorable Teachers’. 

- Dr. Rajendra Kumbhar 

M.N. Institute for Non formal Education 

Karad, Distt. Satara, Maharashtra, 

(as part of the Lokshala process of Bharat Jan Vigyan Jatha) 
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Experience of SUMAVANAM, a village school of Distt. Madanapalli, Andhra Pradesh, 
built up on David Horsbrough’s pedagogic principles of work-centred education wherein 
the students and teachers undertook the entire educational programme as a community. 


Experience of the Narmada Bachao Andolan in their JEEVANSHALAS in Narmada Valley 
in Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, and Gujarat in undertaking residential programme 
of holistic education where the children are engaged in all aspects of rural life and 
learn while undertaking work in agriculture, forestry and water conservation and also 
participating in social movements. 


Of Goat Farm, Poultry, Plant Nursery and Printing Press 
(Full text in Annexure IX) 


Kamala Nimbkar Balbhavan, a private Marathi-medium school in western Maharashtra 
had observed that Work Experience, as it is conceived in the curriculum today, ceases 
to interest older - eighth standard - students. Actually the students are ready for real 
work, both physically and mentally. So we thought, “We should give them a glimpse of 
real work.” i 

Six years back, we contacted a cooperative poultry farm, a goat farm and a plant 
nursery. The managers or owners of these places agreed to have our students work for 
them. The class was then divided into three groups of roughly ten students each. The 
goat farm is about six kilometers from the town and the poultry farm about ten. The 
plant nursery is close by. 

For the last six years, our eighth standard students have been going to these work 
places for their work experience. They spend a whole week, from Monday to Friday, 
working from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Every day the group of 10-12 students reports to work 
around 10 O'clock., They spend the whole day working with the workers. At the goat 
farm they sweep the goat pens, chop fodder and feed the goats, administer medicines to 
the goats and kids and help in delivering a goat. In the poultry they collect eggs, feed 
the chickens, clean the chook-pens and help vaccinate or cut the beaks of the chickens’ 
In the nursery they learn to change soil from pots, prune the plants and prepare 
seedbeds. The afternoons are generally spent in academic matters like collecting 
information by direct questioning, reading pamphlets or viewing video films available at 
the farms. ; 

We have found that the students take pains over collecting information about the 
breeds, diseases, vaccination and care of the animals or birds. The groups come back 
to school on Saturday and have long discussions. Then they write up the information 
collected, along with pictures or photographs in the form of a report. The English teacher 
also has students talk and write about their experience in English, | 

The aims of starting this work experience were several-fold: 

To give the students a glimpse of the real world of work. 

To give them an opportunity to learn from society. 

To learn to solve problems and deal with unexpected situations. 

To talk to and get to know people from different walks of life. 

To work manually and take pride in it. 

(One group at the poultry bagged a party for collecting the highest number of eggs 
without breaking.) y 

6. To have a change of scene from the routine at school and get new ideas 

We certainly do not claim that this short exposure to a goat farm enabies the students 
to know a lot about goat keeping but it definitely achieves all the above aims. The one 
week experience gives the students a lot to think and write about. Many students visit 
their work places again on weekends or during the holiday. | 


Ve ONE 


. 
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The success of this work experience led us to another experiment the printing unit. 
Last year, we started a class once a week for anyone who was interested. The students 
are taught the basics of printing and binding and generally help keep the machine 
clean and the room tidy. In the second term, the students do a project in which they are 
supposed to get an outside job order. They make an estimate, do the DTP work on the 
computer, go to the paper merchant and select paper, then make a master and do the 
printing. Finally, they do the binding and deliver the job. They have to do this job in the 
group with the help of their teacher. This is real work. 

- Dr. Manjiri Nimbkar 
Pragat Shikshan Sanstha 
Phaltan, District Satara, Maharashtra 


Experience of KISHORE BHARATI, Distt. Hoshangabad, Madhya Pradesh, during 1970s 
of a full-fledged 4-year programme of a group of children acquiring subject-related 
knowledge, 

building social values and commitment and acquiring generic competencies through 
participation in farming, animal husbandry and carpentry (designing, production, 
processing of produce and marketing) 

as a community. 


5.5 Community Work and Social Engagement as Curricular Components: 
Learning from Field Experiences £ 

The pedagogic potential of community work and social engagement as a medium of 

education is being presented here through the documentation ofa couple of experiences 

as presented during the deliberations of the National Focus Group on ‘Work and 

Education’. 


ADHARSHILA: PEDAGOGY OF SOCIAL ENGAGEMENT 
(Full text in Annexure X) 


The children of the ADHARSHILA SCHOOL at Village Saakad, near Sendhwa, Distt. 
Badwani, Madhya Pradesh, learn from being actively engaged in community life (cooking, 
cleaning, campus maintenance ete.) at the school and, at the same time, interacting 
with the village people. The children prepared a ‘Book of Famine’ (Akaal ki Kitaab) named 
‘Rookhi-Sookhi’ (Annexure X) in the year of famine in the area by interviewing village 
elders and recording the local history of famine. This enabled the children to bring out 
the local setentific knowledge relating to crops, water sources, flora and fauna and 
environment. In the process, the following questions/issues were raised: 

è Which year did the famine occur? 

Why did the famine occur? 

How did people survive during famine? 

Where did the water come from? 

What happened to the animals and birds during famine? 

How to survive the famine? 

Who benefited from the famine? 

Government Aid 

Plundering (Looting) During Famine 

Folk Tales of the Famine 

The Last Story 
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The people's perceptions regarding the causes of famine, food and water scarcity , 
and survival strategies practiced by the people were carefully documented. This included | 
the range of crops that survive during famines, number of times they need to be irrigated, 
time taken for these to ripe and availability of their seeds (see Table, Annexure X) - a 
down-to-earth ethnographic study of biodiversity! 

The children also understood how the traders and some rulers hoarded grain during 
famine and thus exploited the adivasis and how the people waged successful struggles 
against exploitation. 

Look at some selections from the ‘Book of Famine’ (Akaal ki Kitaab): 

“Rama Bhai of Chaatli informs that once there was an Undar Kaal (famine caused 
by rats). That year the rats multiplied manifold, destroyed the crops and ate the grain 
too. This is why it is called Undar Kaal. Some people say that during this famine people 
ate the rat dung after washing and grinding it. 

Likewise, one year, locusts attacked and destroyed crops causing famine. It is called 
Teed Kaal (famine caused by locusts) when people took tagaari (a large iron pan) to the 
fields and beat it to keep the locusts away.” 


“All kinds of old seeds should be preserved. One method of surviving the famine is to 
grow more than one crop in the fields. Soybean should be avoided. It is used to feed pigs 
in foreign countries. You want to grow crops for pigs or for your children! This should be 
given thought.” 

“The rain water should be preserved. A blockage (pala) made of large boulders should 
be constructed on the mountains to hold water....... and the trees must be protected 
Intent] Serials Water would be checked due the blockages and trees and would seep 
into the ground. This in turn would increase water in springs and wells.” 

“The banias (traders) benefited during the famine. They hoarded the grains and 
raised the prices. They did not provide grains even when the adivasis (tribals) were 
dying. Those people who traded in animal skin must have also benefited by the famine.” 

People made chapattis secretly to avoid the hungry ones who may come at the very 
sight of smoke from the stove, 

“Once the Rain God decided that it must not rain on earth for nine years. It happened 
so. There was a farmer who would go to his field year after year and till the land. 


- One day when he was tilling the land, the Pani Dev (Rain God) approached him and 
inquitess why is he tilling the land. “Why are you wasting your energy as it is not going 
to rain for many years?....... “, the Pani Dev observed. The farmer answered: “If I stop 


tilling I might forget how to even plow. My farming implements too would become useless 
due to disuse. My oxen would also not remain worthy of farm work. Some day it will 
certainly rain. How would I then do my Job? Therefore, whether it rains or not. I would 
§0 on tilling. Listening to the farmer's reasoning, the Pani Dev was lost in his thoughts. | 
He said to himself: “If this farmer can forget how to do farming, I too might forget how to | 
rain. It is likely that I might forget how to make lightening and thundering What would 
happen then?” Having reasoned like this, the Pani Dev started to rain at once. 
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Vigyan Ashram at Pabal, Distt. Pune (Maharashtra) is an outstanding example of the 
significant difference it makes to introduce productive work in the school curriculum. 
An intervention called ‘Introduction to Basic Technology’ (IBT) has been conceived as a 
pre-vocational programme at the high school level. The IBT course introduced in several 
rural schools is recognized by both the Maharashtra State Board of Examination and 
NIOS. It engages students in any one of the following areas: Engineering, Energy- 
Environment, Agriculture-Animal Husbandry and Home & Health. 

Although IBT is not designed as a work-centred programme being proposed here, it 
has established the following: 


VIGYAN ASHRAM: LINKING WORK WITH DEVELOPMENT 


The students can play an effective technical role in several rural development tasks 
such as Workshed Development, sanitation, maintenance of public property (e.g. 
hand pump, school buildings, street lights etc.), pest control and vaccination. 

It has demolished the myth that introduction of work in the curriculum will increase 
the burden on’students and their performance in the Class X examination will be 
adversely affected. On the contrary, a study undertaken in three schools revealed 
that the percentage of failure in the SSC examination was less among the students 
who participated in the IBT course. Work education not only gave them new skills 
and skill-related knowledge but enabled them to comprehend the general subjects 
better. 

The students can successfully perform real life-based tasks which will be valuable 
to the community. The experience shows that the school is able to get such work 
from the community which is willing to pay for this service. The technical tasks 
performed by the students on payment included making school benches; fabricating 
window grills and doors for the school buildings; undertaking domestic electrical 
wiring: servicing auto rickshaws; constructing steel bullock carts and selling these 
against bank loans; testing soil resistivity: repairing household electrical appliances: 
making masalas and papads: providing technical support to farming and animal 
husbandry; setting up poultry; and doing pathological testing. In the year 1999- 
2000, the total cost of the services provided by 20 schools was about Rs. 10.6 lacs. 
All this could be achieved while the students continued to study the regular 
curriculum and do well in the SSC examinations too. 

Parents have reported in feedback meetings that their children were doing a variety 
of useful tasks both at home and farms. 

Girls can do the tasks that were traditionally considered to be only in the male 
domain. For instance, some girls at one of the schools built a welding transformer 
and undertook welding using their self-built machine. 

(Based upon the report sent by Dr. Yogesh Kulkarni, Director, Vigyan Ashram.) 
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6.0 Vocational Education and Training: A New Perspective 


In a radical departure from the 1986 policy with respect to vocational education (see 
Section 4.0 on Basic Policy-level Concerns for a detailed commentary), we are proposing 
that, instead of being restricted to a distinct parallel stream at the Plus Two stage, 
Vocational Education and Training (VET) should be conceived as a major national 
programme in the mission mode.* The programme will have to be structurally and 
administratively placed outside the school system™ both by (a) establishing VET centres/ 
institutions separately and (b) also in collaboration with ITIs, Polytechnics, Community 
Polytechnics, Technical Schools, Krishi Vigyan Kendras, creative art and music schools, 
Primary Health Centres, Block-level and District-level Industries and Rural Development 
Programmes, Engineering and Medical Colleges, Agricultural and other Universities, 
S&T laboratories, various co-operatives (based on milk, sugar, cotton, oilseeds, 
handicrafts, forest produce, irrigation, construction etc.) and of course industry 
(including cottage and small-scale). A phased plan of shifting and adjusting the resources 
already invested in about 6,000 higher secondary schools would have to be dovetailed 
in the new VET programme.* VET in this new perspective will be built up on the bedrock 
of 10-12 years of work-centred education in the school system, unlike the prevailing 
notion of VE ‘hanging’ in vacuum (the 1986 policy in this respect must be reviewed 
and modified). VET needs to be designed for all those children who have, for one reason 
or the other, chosen to ‘walk-out’ (not ‘drop out’ as the government claims) of the schools 
and wish to either acquire additional skills and/or seek livelihoods through vocations 
as a preferred dignified option. This should replace the present notion of VE as a 
terminal stage or a ‘last resort’ option. In this context, the critical role that career 
psychology-cum-career counseling can play as a developmental tool in enabling the 
children to systematically move towards their preferred vocations and/or livelihoods 
and also in curricular planning needs to be explored and institutionalized urgently 
(Arulmani, 2005). The proposed VET programme will offer the following: 
© Flexible and modular certificate or diploma courses of varying durations (including 
short-duration) in livelihoods and/or vocations carved out of the contextual socio- 
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A cautionary note regarding the ‘mission mode’ is in order here. The inission mode for VET is expected 
to accord the necessary political, financial and administrative priority as well as provide decentralized 
and flexible structural, accreditation and monitoring arrangements required for its efficient impletmenta 
Hoa ape a pected tirne frame. However, the experience with some of the previous missions during 
1980s calls for caution. After the initial enthusiasm and commitinent reflected in governmental decision 
making and budget allocations, there is a rapid decline over the years. The high expectations ol the 
mission mode lead to the tendency amongst the authorities to fudge data and over-report success 
stories. In the process, feedback trom the field, introspection and mid-course corrections based npon 
critical review are either under-valued or avoided altogether. But worse is the lack of A propriate 
provision in the Five-Year Plans that follow the ‘end of the Mission’, resulting in the ie being 
ignored by the Centre as well as the States/UTs. Placing VET in mission mode will bei Serasi if this 
is going to be its fate, it 


44 This should in no way be construed to itnply that the VET progratmne can not utilize the infrastructural 

facilities of the school systern. As is well known, the school buildings and campus iie utilized at present 
only for a relatively small part of the day. It would be in national interest to ioatea all the necessary 
conditions such that the VET programme can fully utilize the vast infrastructure if the school system, 
including that of the private schools. It would be unwise to : 


insist upon creating an entirely separate 
infrastructure when that of the school system remains f i ; 


$ ar under-utilised. This will also bring schools 
closer to the community, A noteworthy experiment, called Makkal Palli Iyakkam, has been 4riltiated by 
the Tamil Nadu Science Forun in hundreds of government schools with the support ol the state govern 
inent with partly the purpose of optimal utilization of the school infrastructure for the community 
(Annexure XJI). 

45 The funding for the Vocational Education programme under the Centrally Sponsored Scheme has al 

ready been varied and uncertain during the current Five-Year Plan. 
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economic scenario; the decentralized planning at the level of individual VET centres 
will keep in mind the ongoing rapid changes in technology and patterns of 
production and services with the consequent diminishing of access to natural 
resources and livelihoods for the vast majority of the people. 

e These courses will provide for multiple entry and exit points with in-built credit 
accumulation facility and will have adequate academic component (or a provision 
for bridge courses or both) to facilitate vertical and horizontal linkages into the 
academic, vocational and technical programmes; . 

e The VET centres will be planned and designed with increasing infrastructural 
facilities, quality of faculty and curricular complexity as well as flexibility all the 
way from the level of village clusters to the Block and District levels, and also in 
urban areas, in order to make vocational education and training accessible to all 
those who wish to pursue this option. 

© Curricular development of all VET courses must necessarily be informed by the 
concerns and issues as highlighted in Section 3.0 viz. Economic Scenario and 
Globalisation (Section 3.1), Education and Incompetence (Section 3.2), Work and 
Knowledge (Section 3.3), Child Work vs. Child Labour (Section 3.4), Education and 
Alienation (Section 3.5), Gender Issues (Section 3.6) and Challenge of Disability 
(Section 3.7). 

@ The Centre-In-charges or Principals of VET institutions will be given adequate 
resources, both infrastructural and academic, by the State and be further authorized 
in order to enable them to carve out ‘work benches’ (or appropriately ‘work places’/ 
‘work spots’) in the neighbourhood out of the agricultural and forest-based activities, 
production and technical centres and various programmes utilizing the natural 
resources and human skills of the area. The feasibility of the concept of ‘work benches’, 
as recommended by the NPE Review Committee (Gol, 1990), is critically dependent 
on a policy framework that gives scope to the VET institution to keep in mind the 
requirement of each course in the context of both the local constraints as well as the 
untapped potentialities. For this purpose, it should be made obligatory for the private 
and public sector industries and other such institutional structures to provide ‘work 
benches’, ‘work places’ or ‘work spots’ with adequate training support, at the request 
of the local VET institutions (or the school in the case of work-centred education). 

® Until 2010 (the target year of Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan), the eligibility condition for 
admission to VET courses will be relaxed, wherever appropriate, to include a Class 
V certificate. After 2010, however, the eligibility requirement will be generally raised 
to Class VIII certificate (or Class X certificate, if justified by the requirements ofa 
particular course). The eligibility requirement will be further raised generally to the 
Class X certificate when the target year of universal secondary education is reached. 
In no ease, however, a child below 16 years of age will be eligible for admission in a 
VET programme so that a child is enabled to join the ‘world of work’ generally by 
the time she reaches the age of 18 years - the age until when a person is considered 
as being a child as per the UN Convention of the Right of the Child (and also some of 
the Indian Acts). 

è The VET centres will also act as Skill and Hobby Centres (as recommended by 
Punjab Government's Amrik Singh Committee, 1999) for all children at all stages of 
education (including primary schools), provided they access these before or after 
school hours out of their own interest. These centres will also be available for the 
schools to negotiate an arrangement to facilitate a programme of skill formation 
among their students as part of the core curriculum of work-centred education 
even within the school hours. 
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e An appropriate structural space anda welcoming ambience will have to be created 
in the VET centres for engaging farmers; persons experienced in animal husbandry, 
artisans (e.g. weavers, masons, carpenters, ironsmiths, bamboo workers and potters), 
mechanics, technicians, plumbers and electricians, musicians, artists and other 
local service providers or producers as Resource Persons or invited faculty. 

è Standardization, accreditation and equivalence will not be used as tools for rejecting / 
disqualifying the VET centres, especially those of the backward regions of the 
country. Yet, a creative, just and decentralized mechanism will have to be developed 
to accredit/certify the quality of various institutions and their courses as part of an 
Accreditation and Equivalence Programme. This programme will also duly recognize 
‘work benches’/ ‘work places’/ ‘work spots’ for the purpose of evaluating and 
certifying students: The purpose of such an exercise will be to both provide for 
vertical (and wherever necessary, horizontal too) mobility and build public pressure 
for quality improvement to be achieved within a negotiated time-frame. *® 

® Legislation willbe enacted and appropriate structures will have to be created at 
appropriate levels for the purpose of, 
> constituting a National Council of Vocational Education & Trainin g (NCVET) 

and, under its umbrella, a National Accreditation and Equivalence Board (NAEB); 
* constituting the State Councils of Vocational Education and Training (SCVETs) 


THE COIMBATORE EXPERIENCE 
(Full text in Annexure XI) 


The experience of a former student and later as Headmaster of Sarva Jana Higher 
Secondary School (Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu) with respect to Vocational Education in his 
school from. 1924 to date offers the following lessons for the policy makers: 


l. Carpentry was introduced in the middle and high‘school classes as a craft. In 


Workshop was open even on holidays and the sense of ownership was so much that 
not a single item got missing from the workshop. 

2. In 1948, bifurcated (diversified) course were introduced. The school offered Secretarial 
Practice and Engineering. The training was so intensive that the courses were not 
only popular but the students turned out to be entrepreneurs on leaving the school. 
li |. this batch of students who became leaders in Small-scale industries, 


46The prevailing practice of framing policy and programmes with the so-called ‘national’ targets (which are 
in fact only government targets) is clearly tisconceived. The plural and diverse geo-cultural conditions of the 
country, the wide-ranging disparities and the regional imbalance do not lend themselv: 
single. unitary and inflexible ‘national’ target. Such targets are indeed designed to fail. Instead. what is 
needed is to allow the local school structures or VET centres (in association with VECs/ PTAs/ managing 
committees, PRIs and DIETs), sharing similar geo-cultural conditions, to construct their own disaggregated 
targets, an idea advocated by the NPE Review Committee (Gol, 1990). This implies that a country like India 
may evolve thousands of disaggregated targets which are then owned by the local school structures or VET 
centres and communities as they themselves were involved in constructing them. This sense of ownership 
is entirely lacking when the ‘national’ targets are imposed, It is here that the concept of “negotiated time 
frame’ assumes significance as it implies that the empowered local decision making structures can negotiate 
an autonomous time-frame (and strategy) for achieving an objective with the statelevel or central agencies 
such as SCVEs, State Boards of VE or NCVE 


es to the idea of a 
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3. In 1978, Tamil Nadu introduced Higher Secondary Courses. The school introduced 
six vocational courses and, in the first year, out of 300 enrolments, 180 opted for 
vocational courses. 

4. Some of the strategies adopted to make Vocational Education successful are: 

a. A Vocational Advisory Committee (VAC) was formed at the level of school with 
representatives from the associations of all major industries of Coimbatore and 
alumni who were entrepreneurs. The VAC advised the school regarding, 

è Selection of courses: The courses with job potentiality for the next two years 
were identified and suggested for introduction. Similarly, the courses that 
had become infructuous were recommended for discontinuance. 

e Training Facilities: Industrial and other establishments that could provide 
in-plant training and hands-on experience were suggested. 

è Suggestions for constitution of sub-committees for designing courses were 
also made. The school had the privilege of designing its own syllabi for 
over eight courses and had them approved by the Department. 

è Placement for school leavers. Many a time students got a job even when 
they finished the first year. 

b. Go beyond the curriculum was the policy adopted. Job proficiency and not just 
certification had been the hallmark. Holidays and vacations were utilized to 
send students for prolonged in-plant training. The courses were also suitably 
modified to meet the changing needs. 

c. Placement cell; The Headmaster himself acted as the Placement Officer. He 
kept himself in close touch with employing agencies. He also monitored how 
the students perform in their new jobs. 


The following additional lessons from the general experience in Tamil Nadu may 

also be noted: 

è Courses must be carefully selected on the basis of job potential. Most courses in 
existence do not lead to any job. 

® Vocational Advisory Committees should function at school and higher levels. 

® Enough flexibility should be provided to take note of the changes taking place as 
well to help go for further studies in that area.. 

® The TTTIs should provide training in pedagogy for vocational teachers. 

è Practicals should include in-plant training. 

® Accreditation of courses with certificate of equivalence with other courses should 


be done, 
® A Placement Cell should function in every school in addition to a guidance and 
counseling center. 
. - Dr S.S. Rajagopalan 
Former Headmaster, Sarva Jana Higher Secondary School 
Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu 


to work in co-ordination with NCVET as well as the State Boards of Vocational 
Education and Training (SBVETs) to work in co-ordination with NAEB; 

> District Boards of Vocational Education and Training (DBVETs) to work in co- 
ordination with SBVETs; 

> regulation of the role of private bodies (Trusts, Corporations, associations, 
industries, NGOs ete.) in VET within the broad national policy framework (which 
includes the obligation to provide ‘work benches’/ ‘work places'/ ‘work spots’ 
for both work-centred education and VET); and 
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> providing measures for strengthening and implementing the Apprenticeship 
Act. 

The National Focus Group is fully aware that a great deal of work lies ahead in order to 
work out a detailed programme of structural, academic and budgetary shifts that would 
be necessary for moving from the present ‘no win’ stage to a stage of a vibrant nation- 
wide programme of VET. It is recommended, therefore, that a duly empowered 
committee be constituted by NCERT comprising experts, VET teachers and other 
practitioners, artisans, industrialists and social activists with a broad-based Terms of 
Reference to prepare a blueprint of a nation-wide programme of VET in the mission 
mode, keeping in mind the framework elaborated in this paper.” 


7.0 Evaluation and Assessment 


Let us begin by citing a highly perceptive observation made by a member of the National 
Focus Group on ‘Systemic Reforms for Curriculum Change’ with regard to the 
examination system: 


“The Standard X examination extends over about only fifteen days a year. But the shadow 
it casts is so long that it profoundly affects both students and schools. For many students 
the Standard X year is a time of unremitting stress. Failure in the examination is a major 
disaster, and among the better students Jailure to get sufficiently high marks is almost as 
bad. From the standpoint of the school, the examination determines the content and 
methodology of schooling down to the upper-primary level [effectively, this is ‘down to pre- 
primary level’). Thus if we are to conceptualize meaningful reforms in the educational 
system as a whole, it is essential that we take a hard look at this examination and the 
associated curriculum, syllabi and textbooks. In so doing we shall see that we must squarely 
face certain long-standing dilemmas... .. . The basic problem with the Standard X 
examination is that despite the fact that only a small percentage of students go on to 
higher secondary school and college, the curriculum is designed exclusively for that small 
number, According to my estimates [in Maharashtra], of the cohort of children who enter 
(or should enter) school in the first standard, only 14 percent pass the public examination 
at the end of Standard X. Thus 86 percent of the students are lost along the way. Of the 14 
percent remaining, the number of those who actually go on to college is, of course, much 
smaller.” i ; 
- Maxine Berntsen 
Phaltan, Distt. Satara, Maharashtra 
in her Note entitled, ‘Examination Reforms: Some Dilemmas’ 
submitted to NFG on ‘Systemic Reforms for Curriculum Change’ 


1A note of urgent concern is due. The Ministry of HRD is apparently engaged at present in finalizing a well 
funded Centrally Sponsored Scheme of VET. It would be helpful if NCERT urgently consults ihe Ministry 
ang Sar them aware of the VET framework proposed here. Care should be taken to khsute that the two 
nelle e A with each other as the Ministry's scheme is likely to be restricted by the prevailing 
2At least two experiences in reforming the examination system along these lines would be worth studying in 
this context. First, the Hoshangabad Science Teaching Programine (HSTP) which institutionalized experi 
ment-based and inquiry-oriented pedagogy of learning science in almost 1.000 upper rImAry SeRAGIS (largely 
government) in 14 districts of Madhya Pradesh (1972-2002). This necessitated a R han ya in the public 
examination system at class VIII level in order to incorporate evaluation and process E ient of 
attributes’ that develop through this pedagogical approach. The state government ade all the necessary 
adjustments in order to make this possible for almost 30 years! Second. six constituent, colleges of Delhi 
University have participated in a 4-year Bachelor of Elementary Education (B.E] Ed ) course fer 42 under 
the academic guidance of the Maulana Azad Centre for Elementary and Social Education (MACESE) of the 
Department of Education. Delhi University. This called for an intensive programme of re lsat lon of 
teachers and a continuous exercise of internal assessment of activities, projects and school internship. A 
detailed systern was evolved to make internal assessment comparable, reliable are pedagogtcally valid. The 
University made several changes in its ordinance to make this feasible. j 
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In order to do justice to the goals of work-centred education, a system of formative 
and summative assessment will have to be institutionalized at all stages of education, 
including the public examinations at school level and competitive entrance tests in 
higher education. The assessment must be based on such evaluation parameters as 
will test the multi-dimensional attributes and capacities (including generic competencies 
discussed in Section 5.2) that are expected to develop in the cognitive, affective and 
psycho-motor domains in a holistic manner amongst the children engaged in work- 
centred education. Many of these attributes and capacities can be evaluated only 
through a process-based assessment system that trusts the school teachers in 
combination with VECs/ PTAs/ managing committees, PRIs, DIETs and other 
decetralised structures. ** 

The prevailing paradigm of evaluation parameters and assessment procedures will 
have to undergo a radical transformation as it is based on the following five questionable 
and hitherto unsubstantiated premises: 

i What is worth evaluating in a child is primarily book-centred, recall-oriented and 
embedded in a restricted (almost parochial) dimension of the cognitive domain; 

ii, A fragmented vision of human and social development can be a viable basis of 
assessment wherein the cognitive domain is effectively de-linked from affective and 
psycho-motor domains, the latter two domains playing little role in the educational 
process. 

iti. The ‘certified’ (or ‘valid’) knowledge, as pre-determined by hegemonic (socio-cultural, 
patriarchal and economic) forces, is the only form of knowledge that needs to be 
tested in the school system, while entirely ignoring and marginalizing all other forms 
of knowledge available with the large productive sections of society. 

iv. The school will provide a meaningful space to a curricular component and/or a 
pedagogic objective over a sustained period (to be distinguished from a short- 
duration innovative experiment) even if these elements are negated by the evaluation 
parameters and the method of assessment. 

v. The public examinations and competitive entrance tests are more reliable and 

~ objective than the process-based formative assessment undertaken by teachers. 

There is an urgent need for a nation-wide transparent debate on each of the above 
premises which have dominated the educational discourse in the country since 
Macauley’s Minutes of 1835. These premises have prevailed inspite of wide-ranging - 
and repeated recommendations for examination reforms by all commissions and 
committees during the post-independence period. An alternative paradigm of evaluation 
and assessment in the school system is unlikely to develop as long as the discourse is 
restricted to only the ruling elite and the middle classes. These sections of society have 
developed a vested interest in maintaining their control over the natural resources, 
means of production, economic cake and political power by screening out a substantial 
proportion of children from the school system. Even the other backward classes that 
have gained limited access to education in recent decades (primarily as a result of 
green revolution) have acquired a similar vested interest in the now defunct examination 
system as they have learnt to manipulate the outcome of the system in their favour. It 
will be necessary, therefore, to engage the vast non-literate but productive forces, largely 
excluded from education, in this debate so that they begin to question the epistemic 
basis of these premises. The effort will have to be supported through a great deal of 
educational research aimed at documenting and generating alternative knowledge for 
re-constructing the curriculum (see Section 10.0). The education system has failed 
since the Gandhian call at the Wardha Education Conference (1937) to make productive 
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‘work the pedagogic medium of learning in the mainstream curriculum, precisely 
because the aims of work-centred curriculum could not be accommodated within the 
prevailing curricular framework and the dominant paradigm of evaluation and 
assessment. Perhaps, it would help if work-centred education is not viewed merely as 
an end in itself but is designed instead as an essential part of the complex exercise 
of transformation of national curriculum framework and the system of public 
examinations and competitive entrance tests. 

The National Focus Group has initiated a search for the evaluation and assessment 
systems practiced by the Nai Talim institutions in the past, though their context was 
entirely different from the work-centred education being proposed here.’ Certain out- 
standing features are being enumerated hefe: 

e Evaluation was primarily formative and process-based in character. 

e The system was founded on mutual trust among the children, teachers and school 
authorities. 

e Evaluation was process-based i.e. undertaken while children were engaged in 
productive work, self-study, playing, singing and dancing, community action and 
other activities. 

èe Teachers and children lived and worked together as a community; this made it 
possible for them to undertake mutual evaluation i.e. among children as peers and 
teachers evaluating children and vice versa. 

è The evaluation parameters covered a wide range of attributes in the cognitive, affective 
and psycho-motor domains. 

e Although an evaluation sheet was designed, flexibility was encouraged. 

© Children were neither awarded marks nor were declared as having passed or failed; 
instead the teacher would make explanatory entries in the evaluation sheet with a 
view to help the child overcome her difficulties, hesitation or emotional problems. 
In contrast, the entire system of public examination is built upon the principle of 

distrust of children, parents, teachers, HMs and Principals, education officers, teacher 
educators, PRIs and municipal bodies etc. This distrust has given rise to the whole 
malaise of cut-throat competition and manipulation of the system which the children 
begin to internalise from pre-primary years onwards. The system's own dysfunctionality, 
lack of credibility and retrogressive impact on the children as well as the curriculum 
are now widely acknowledged. The evaluation parameters and the assessment 
procedures of this system are contradictory to the goals of not just the work-centred 
curriculum but also the holistic aims of child development and education in general. 
The only rational option is to abolish the very idea of such an anti-child, anti-social 
and anti-education system of public examination, as it can’t be reformed! It needs to be 
replaced by a child-friendly and educationally sound system of formative and summative 
assessment founded on the principle of trust of all concerned. This implies that the 
certificates awarded by schools will have to be relied upon for admissions and 
recruitment at higher levels, In any case, the society has already started the process of 
disregarding the public examinations by instituting competitive entrance tests (these 
too need major reforms themselves!). Over a period of time, individual schools are bound 
to realise their accountability to the society and learn to institute a reliable and rational 
system of evaluation and assessment. Admittedly, Indian society and polity is not ready 
for such a radical departure from the colonial paradigm. It is essential, therefore, that a 
phased programme of winning social and political consent is designed and implemented 
with full political commitment. 
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8.0 Enabling Conditions 


Enabling conditions for successful institutionalization of the aforesaid universal 
programme of ‘Work and Education’ in the national system of education are enumerated 


* below: 


1. A Common School System with certain non-negotiable minimum infrastructural, 
curricular and pedagogic norms (including a rational language policy) that will 
include all schools irrespective of the typeof their management, sources of income 
or the affiliating Boards of Examinations (see Annexures VII). In view of the varying 
misperceptions that exist with regard to the Common School System, it would be 
useful to elaborate upon this concept, especially because the concept has evolved 
significantly since it was originally proposed by the Education Commission (1964- 
66) and incorporated in the 1986 policy. 


“What is a Common School System? The. most important feature of a Common School 
System is equitable (not uniform) quality of education for all types of schools, be they 
Government, government-aided,, local body or private schools. Six essential and non- 
negotiable attributes of equitable quality of education need to’ be specified : (i) 
minimum physical infrastructure, including library, teaching, aids, playgrounds and 
many other features (e.g. early childhood care centres and pre-priinary schools attached 
to primary/ elementary, schools); (ii) professional quality of teachers and teacher : student 
ratio parity; (iti) diversified and flexible curriculum to reflect the geo-cultural plurality 
of the country, while emphasising certain core curricular features of nation-wide 
significance, as specified by the policy; (iv) pedagogy for holistic, child-friendly and 
liberative education; (v) apart from gender sensitivity, pedagogic and social empathy for 
the dalits, tribals, cultural and ethnic minorities andthe physically or mentally 
challenged children: and (vl) de-centralised and community- controlled school system.” 


- Anil Sadgopal (2000), Annexure VII 


Thus the Common School System will neither promote uniform education 
throughout the country not would it work towards abolition of the private schools. 
Instead, it would ensure education of equitable quality for all children and 
provide ample space for the expression of the geo-cultural diversity in the 
curriculum. Clearly, sucha radical idea needs to be debated among various sections 
of population and enriched by their diverse perceptions. It may be pointed out here 
that no country in the world, representing both the developed and developing economies, 
has ma naged to achieve UEE without having a Common School System or its variant. 
The resistance to this idea comes chiefly from the elite and the middle classes. In contrast, 
the vast sections among the deprived would extend support once the idea is made clear 
to them. It is also evident that the proposed work-centred education would be a non- 
Starter as long as it is not implemented in all the schools of the country within 
a declared timeframe. 

2. All schools upto the elementary stage initially to act as genuine Neighbourhood 
Schools in both the rural and urban areas, as recommended by the Education 
Commission (1964-66); this programme needs to be extended upto the Plus Two 
stage in a phased manner within a declared time-frame. 

3. The National Curriculum Framework and the core curriculum as approved in the 
national policy will be applicable to all schools in the country including the private 
unaided schools. Within these broad parameters, each school or a school cluster 
will have full flexibility for negotiating its own curriculum and adopting contextual 
texts and teaching-learning processes. 
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4. Asystem of formative and summative assessment will have to be developed that 
will institutionalize such evaluation parameters as will test the attributes that are 
expected to develop amongst the children from work-centred education. The public 
examination system as well as the competitive entrance tests at all levels will be 
restructured in order to incorporate these principles of assessment. 

5. The entire education system will be developed on the principles of inclusive education 
for all. 

6. The prevailing policy imperative (NPE-1986, Sections 5.17 and 5.23) of viewing 
‘Vocational Education’ as a distinct stream at the higher secondary stage, parallel 
to the general or academic stream, needs to be urgently reviewed in order to integrate 
‘Vocationalised Education’ in the core curriculum for all students, thereby ending 
the present dichotomy between the academic and vocational streams in the school 
system. 

7. Legislation will be enacted to ensure education of equitable quality for all children, 
irrespective of their class, caste, sex, religion, region, language or disability (physical 
or mental). In addition, all the legislations suggested in this paper will need to be 
enacted within a time-frame. 


9.0 The Roadmap? 


The Position Paper envisages a revolutionary envisioning of education along with major 
systemic changes with the purpose of making education a powerful instrument of social 
change, justice and equitable economic development. Sucha mighty transformation is 
not possible without careful planning of the process of change. However, the immensity 
of the challenge should not be made into an excuse for either inordinate delay in decision 
making or undertaking yet another hesitant experiment. Significant lessons in this 
regard can now be drawn from the historical overview and critique of policy and practice 
as presented in Sections 1.0 and 2.0 respectively. 

è First, the time for experiments is long over. We already have access to the 
pedagogic experience (both positive and negative) of hundreds of Basic Education 
institutions from 1940s to 1980s and the well-documented recent programmes of 
work-centred/related education and vocational education in several countries of 
the world (see Annexure VI for an indicative list). This wealth of available knowledge 
needs to be analysed, evaluated, synthesized, internalised and then applied to our 
diverse socio-cultural conditions. To this we would like to add the wide-ranging 
narratives of contemporary experiences compiled by us from different parts of India 
during the brief period of 4 months covering three meetings of the National Focus 
Group (see Section 12.3). This is an indication of how much more knowledge exists 
in this field that is yet to be tapped. 

® Second, directionless, dithering and ambiguous steps for endlessly 
‘incremental’ implementation (like a tunnel without an end!) and, that too, 
without appropriate policy changes, timeframe ór adequate resource 
allocation at the national level, will just not work. Whenever such half-hearted 
measures were taken, they not only ended in a disaster but also created tremendous 
confusion and skepticism regarding future reforms. Let us not repeat this 
unfortunate history of policy making and curricular reforms. What is instead called 


50 This Selction is based on the contribution made by Dr. Vasauthi Devi, Member. National Focus Group 
on Work and Education’ 
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for, to begin with, is an unambiguous declaration of all the necessary policy changes 
with a clear timeframe for phase-wise and nation-wide simultaneous implementation 
of both work-centred education in the entire school system (including the private 
un-aided schools) and Vocational Education and Training Programme (VET) outside 
the school system. 

e Third, it is a widespread misconception that curricular reforms can be de- 
linked from structural changes in the school system. As shown in Sections 
1.0 and 2.0, attempts at curricular reforms collapsed time and again due to lack of 
supportive or complementary systemic changes in areas such as decentralization 
of school administration; devolution of powers to the Local Bodies/ VECs/ PTAs/ 
managing committees and creation of other structures of participative decision 
making; re-organisation of teacher education courses and rationalization of their 
recruitment procedures; participation of teachers and the community in curricular 
development and text preparation; redefining evaluation parameters and 
examination reforms; linkages between school and its social ethos; reviewing the 
role of academic resource agencies (e.g. NCERT, NIEPA, SCERTs, State Boards of 
Examination, DIETs etc.) and creating community-based and socially accountable 
processes of feedback and monitoring.” A range of policy recommendations, field 
studies and experiences are now available on each of these aspects. It would be a 
wishful thinking that the curricular reform proposed here can be successfully 
implemented without such policy support and systemic changes. 

e Fourth, it is wrong to assume that the implementation of curricular reform 
in a category of schools (e.g. government/local body schools) can be 
sustainable, while keeping the rest of the schools unreformed. The process of 
curricular reform has to cover the entire school system, including the private unaided 
schools, in order to become sustainable. It is no body’s case, however, that the full 
coverage can happen overnight by a diktat from above but there has to be a credible 
policy-level declaration of a phase-wise plan to make the full switchover within a 
specified timeframe so that the general public has the confidence that their children 
are not being treated as guinea pigs. It is this insight that has prompted us to 
propose in Section 8.0 that one of the enabling conditions for introducing a 
programme of work-centred education is the Common School System (CSS) with 
the instrumentality of Neighbourhood Schools (at elementary level, to begin with), 
as long as this includes the private unaided schools as well. The CSS ensures that 
the National Curriculum Framework along with its core curriculum, quality of teacher 


51 Let us look inte two experiences, one positive and one negative. The Education Commission (1964-66) 
recommended a common curriculum for the first ten years of schooling to be followed by diversification 
of courses at the senior secondary stage. Along with this, the Cortission recommended that the entire 
school system in the country be restructured along the 10+2 pattern. The central government accepted 
the 1042 pattern as a national policy and enabled the states/UTs to make this transformation. This 
made it possible for the whole country to implement the reconmnended curricular reform at secondary/ 
senior secondary stages as well. The negative experience relates to the recommuendations of the Yash 
Pal Committee (Gol. 1993) on ‘Learning Without Burden’. Inspite of a lot of noise by the Ministry in 
support of these recommendations, no credible steps were taken to make the complementary policy 
level and structural changes with regard to the over-centralised ways of preparing textbooks; outdated 
and irrelevant teacher education courses; rigidity of school organisation in terms of annual calendar. 
classes, periods aud homework; bringing the private tmaided schools within the concept of National 
Curriculum Framework and core curriculum; and. most importantly, redefining evaluation parameters 
and assessment procedures in public examinations that promote over-burdened curriculum. The re 
sult: the report remains unimplemented to date despite the widespread public support it continues to 
receive. In the meantime, the curriculhim has become even more burdensome and less comprehensible 


than it was in 1993! 
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public examinations will be common (not uniform) to all the schools. Within this 
broad framework of CSS, there would be plenty of space for flexibility, contextuality 
and innovation for individual schools and teachers. It is only when the poor children 


education is being implemented in all categories of schools (including, for instance, 
Kendriya Vidyalayas, Navodaya Vidyalayas, private unaided schools etc.) that they 
will not look at the programme with Suspicion. Otherwise, the deprived sections 
will be the first ones to resist the idea even if it gives them certain strategic advar itages, 
accords dignity to their knowledge and skills and makes the curriculum more 
relevant to their lives. We might add here that the goal of UEE can’t be achieved 
without establishing the CSS and Neighbourhood Schools. The 1986 policy with 
respect to UEE followed by DPEP, EGS and now the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan have 
all collapsed one after another basically because (a) they were founded on the 


UEE without a strong state-funded CSS with Neighbourhood Schools. India is not 
going to be an exception either to this historical experience, And without an effective 
and universal programme of work-centred education, it is unlikely that UEE 


Phase I (First Year): . 
l. Appropriate modifications in the National Policy on Education-1986 (as modified 


in 1992) and Programme of Action-1992 by the Parliament with respect to both 
work-centred education and vocational education with the objective of , 
including the concept of work-centred education in the core curriculum for the 


organising Vocational Education and Training (VET) programme in mission mode 
outside the school system, as elaborated in Section 6.0. 

2. National consensus to be reached through CABE and the mechanism of the 
Conference of State Education Ministers with regard toa nation-wide programme 
of work-centred education and VET, to be followed by the release of a national 
declaration ofa phase-wise five-year programme of implementation and articulation 
of related political-cum-budgetary Priorities at Central as well as State/UT-levels. 

3. The issue will require the political attention of the Prime Minister and all Chief 
Ministers of States: this may be taken up at the meetings of the National Development 
Council and Planning Commission respectively. 
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NCERT (including PSSCIVE at Bhopal) and NIEPA to be re-oriented in order to 
play the role of lead resource agencies at the national level in the proposed process 
of curricular transformation; this will require a radical change in their worldview of 
knowledge, values and skills and re-examination of their positions with respect to 
class, caste, gender, culture, languages and disabilities (physical and mental). 
Lead is taken by CBSE and ICSE to adopt the programme of work-centred education 
for all of their affiliated schools (including the private unaided schools). 

As many State/UT governments as possible are persuaded to adopt the programme 
for their respective State Boards of Examination (including their affiliated private 
unaided schools). This can be done through CABE, Ministry of HRD (Conferences 
of State /UT Education Ministers) and the Planning Commission and other channels. 
A well-funded Centrally Sponsored Scheme may be initiated, with provision for 
adequate funding to continue during the Five Year Plans following the end of the 
Scheme. Also, a carefully designed programme of incentives and disincentives may 
be used to persuade both the States/UTs as a whole as well as the private unaided 
schools in particular that are prepared to start the programme. 

CBSE, ICSE, State/UT Boards of Examination, SCERTs, all teacher education 
institutions to be re-oriented in order to play the role of lead resource agencies at 
the National/State/UT level in the proposed process of curricular transformation; 
these agencies would need to be sensitised to geo-cultural diversities, local contexts 
and the rich variety of work categories that would become pedagogical tools; this 
will require a radical change in their worldview of knowledge, values and skills and 
re-examination of their positions with respect to class, caste, gender, culture, 
languages and disabilities (physical and mental). 

Curriculum development is to be undertaken by CBSE, ICSE and the respective 
State/UT "Boards and/or SCERTs for all stages of school education (from pre- 
primary to senior secondary), with indicative and illustrative models for making 
work-centred education the central curricular theme as part of the core curriculum. 
Curriculum development is to be undertaken in both the pre-service and in-service 
modes for all types of teacher education institutions (DIETs, Colleges of Education, 
University Departments) in order to prepare teachers for the work-centred pedagogy. 
The teacher education courses will have to address the question of cultural resistance 
among the teachers towards this pedagogy. The issues of gender, class, caste, 
culture, language and disabilities and their relationship with the forms of knowledge, 
values and skills in curriculum must receive special attention in this process. NCTE 
will have to play a proactive role accordingly in modifying its framework of faculty 
qualifications as well as recognition and monitoring of teacher education institutions. 


. 20% of the teachers in each State/UT drawn from schools (as per the norms given 


in Phase II) to be identified for re-orientation towards work-centred pedagogy 
through the in-service mode in collaboration with DIETs, Colleges of Education 
and University Departments of Education; teachers of the private unaided schools 
also to be brought into the training schedule. 


. Vocational Education and Training (VET) programme in mission mode, as envisaged 


in Section 6.0, must begin to be set up outside the school system, also.in phases, in 
all the States/UTs and District and Block headquarters. Adequate financial allocation 
must be earmarked for the programme. A phased plan of shifting and adjusting the 
resources already invested in about 6,000 higher secondary schools would have to 
be dovetailed in the new VET programme. All institutions and structures concerned 
with productive work (as indicated in Section 6.0) as well as the industry must be 
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asked to extend its full support to the programme, committing the necessary human 
and financial resources, as these would be the immediate beneficiary when educated 
and skilled person-power is made available. A certification process, simple, flexible 
and decentralized, must be put in place under the umbrella of a national plan of 
accreditation and equivalence. The VET centers should be du ly empowered so that 
the certificates issued by them and/or their ‘work benches’ (or ‘work places’ / ‘work 
spots’) will be recognized in the market, 
12. Appropriate legislative measures at the Central/State levels will need to be taken 
with respect to the programme of work-centred education for the purpose of, 
e establishing the Common School System and Neighbourhood Schools: and 
e fully realising the potential of the 73" and 74° Constitutional Amendments 
in order to ensure that the political power to control and manage schools 
and recruit teachers is duly devolved to the Local Bodies, as originally 
envisaged in the above Amendments; mechanisms will also have to be evolved 
to engage the Local Bodies in curricular development and preparation of 
texts within the framework of the National Policy and National Curriculum 
Framework as such participation is crucial for the successful implementation 
of the work-centred curriculum. 
13. Appropriate legislative measures will be required at the Central/State levels with 
respect to the VET programme and creation of appropriate structures for the purpose 


of, 

° constituting a National Council of Vocational Education & Training (NCVET) 
and, under its umbrella, a National Accreditation and Equivalence Board 
(NAEB); 

e constituting the State Councils of Vocational Education and Training 
(SCVETs) to work in co-ordination with NCVET as well as the State Boards of 
Vocational Education and Training (SBVETs) to work in co-ordination with 
NAEB; 

e District Boards of Vocational Education and Training (DBVETs) to work in 
co-ordination with SBVETs; 

d regulation of the role of private bodies (Trusts, Corporations, associations, 
industries, NGOs etc.) in VET within the broad national policy framework 
(which includes the obligation to provide ‘work benches’ for both work-centred 
education and VET): 

° providing measures for strengthening and implementing the Apprenticeship 
Act.; and 

e redefining the role of the PSS Central Institute of Vocational Education 


(NCERT) at Bhopal in work-centred education within the school system and 
VET programme outside the school system and reviewing its faculty 
recruitment policy and budgetary allocations in accordance with its enhanced 
academic and developmental responsibilities. 


Phase II (Second Year) 


I. Introducing the programme of work-centred education through teachers trained in 
the previous year in 20% of the schools in each State/UT in the first year of each 
stage of school education viz. in pre-primary (first year), Classes I, VI. IX and XI. 

2. Of the total number of schools in each State/UT, at least 50% must be in the 
metropolitan areas and the District headquarters, with private un-aided schools 
constituting at least one-third of these; the remaining schools to be distributed 
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equally in all the Block headquarters in each of the Districts of the State/UT. Such 
a distribution will send a clear message across the country that the policy makers 
are serious about the goals of work-centred education. 

An intense but decentralized programme of monthly feedback meetings at Block/ 
District headquarters (or other appropriate school clusters in the metropolitan areas), 
including enrichment sessions, to be organised for the 20% teachers now engaged 
in the programme; Kothari Commission’s concept of Education Complexes, each 
led by a Higher Secondary School, would be the most appropriate one for this 
purpose. ; 
A district-level (or its equivalent in metropolitan areas) convention of the 20% teachers 
engaged in the programme be held at the end of the year with the purpose of sharing 
their experience in the programme with the parents and the general public and to 
receive their feedback. 

An additional 20% of teachers (drawn from schools as per the considerations in 
Phase III) to be re-oriented through the in-service mode as in Phase 1.10; at the end 
of the second year, 40% of the employed teachers in the country would have been 
trained. 

Special attention to re-orient the Teacher Educators of the teacher education 
institutions; monitoring of the quality of the pre-service and in-service programmes. 
Work to be initiated by CBSE/ICSE and the State Boards of Examination to redefine 
the evaluation parameters with respect to the objectives of work-centred education, 
especially the Generic Competencies (Section 5.2) and evolve appropriate procedures 
of assessment. 

Review and course correction, wherever necessary, without in anyway diluting the 
spirit and the purpose of the work-centred education programme. 

As follow-up of the legislative measures with regard to CSS and Neighbourhood 
Schools, a well-designed programme of quality improvement of the government, 
Local Body and government-aided schools to be organised in all phases of the 
programme; all measures necessary for institutionalization of CSS and 
Neighbourhood Schools to be taken, especially the programme of incentives/ 
disincentives to bring in the private unaided schools in CSS and develop them as 
genuine Neighbourhood Schools. 

A close follow-up of all the legislative measures taken during the first year for VET 
will need monitoring and feedback for making mid-course corrections. 


Phases III to V (Third to Fifth Year) 


Le 


3. 


Introducing the programme of work-centred education through teachers trained in 
the previous year in an additional of 20% of the schools in each State/UT in the 
second year of each stage of school education viz. in pre-primary (second year), 
Classes II, VII, X and XII; with this step, 40% of the schools would have been covered. 
At least 50% of the additional schools selected for this year must be in the 
metropolitan areas and the District headquarters, with private un-aided schools 
constituting at least one-third of these; the remaining schools to be distributed 
equally in all the Block headquarters in each of the Districts of the State/UT. 

The programme of monthly feedback meetings to continue for 40% of the teachers 
now engaged in the programme. 

Extension of the programme to an additional 30% of the teachers (drawn from the 
schools not covered so far); with this extension, 70% of the teachers would have 
been covered. 
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5. All new teachers to be recruited from the third year onwards should be those who 
have graduated from the courses redesigned for the purpose of work-centred 
education. 

6. Work initiated by CBSE/ICSE and the State Boards of Examination to redefine the 
evaluation parameters would need to be consolidated du ring the third year; field 
testing of the redefined evaluation parameters to begin; formative and summative 
assessment to be in place in all the schools covered by now. 

7. The programme of quality improvement initiated in the government, Local Body 
and government-aided schools during the second year to continue as before in 
order to move ahead towards the realization of CSS and Neighbourhood Schools. 

8. Follow-up of all the legislative measures taken during the first year for VET to 
continue as in the second year; the establishment of new VET centres to be extended 
in the third year to the level of village clusters. 

9. With 40% of schools already covered by the end of the third year, accelerate the 
extension to another 30% in the fourth year and the last 30% in the fifth year. 

10. All other measures of legislative, administrative or academic support to continue as 
before. 

The following three forms of social support for the programme at the operative level 

are being proposed: 

e The civil society should launch a massive, nation-wide social movement to 
mobilize support for the programme. The movement should continue through 
the entire period of adaptation and implementation. Indeed, it should 
commence even before the launching of the programme and continue for 
several years after the end of the above five-year timeframe in order to sustain 
the momentum and social su pport. 

e As the school system is to be owned, guided and monitored by the community, 
PRIs and VECs/ PTAs/ managing committees should be sensitized and 
trained to take up their responsibilities during the transition period and 
beyond. They should constitute the platform for grassroots level interactive 


process, strengthening the State-level and national level programme 
formulation, planning and monitoring, 

° Parents should be involved in planning and implementation through Parent- 
Teacher or Mother-Teacher Associations or as a committee constituted by 


the concerned PRI. The poor parents should be especially empowered to feel 
that they are the major stake-holders in the enterprise. 

We are convinced that India has the necessary administrative acumen, 
pedagogic experience and the economic capacity today to translate this radical 
vision on the ground, provided the government is willing to accord it the 
required political priority that it deserves. 


10.0 Research Issues 


The following research issues are being identified with the purpose of creating a dynamic 
knowledge-base that will continue to enrich the proposed programme of work-centred 
education: 

1. What is the socio-political and economic consequence of inheriting a ‘cultural 
mindset’ (further strengthened through religious sanctions) that dichotomises work 
and knowledge in social as well as curricular practice and places knowledge at the 
‘summit’ and manual skills at the bottom of the hierarchy of power relations? To 
what an extent and how does this ‘cultural mindset’ impede the development of 
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‘modernity’, perception and practice of India’s Constitution and evolution of a truly 
democratic, egalitarian and secular nation-state? 

2. The emerging paradigm shift in the nature and context of work-related knowledge, 
values and skills that is taking place as a consequence of neo-liberal economics, 
especially with reference to a developing economy like India’s. 

3. The socio-economic and cultural dimensions of the above paradigm shift with respect 
to (a) gender; (b) caste hierarchy; (c) religious and linguistic minorities: (d) physical 
and mental disabilities; and (e) regional imbalance: the question of power relations 
and control of knowledge should constitute a central concern in this study. 

4. What is the significance and nature of the contribution of non-manual and 
‘technology’-linked work (e.g. ICT) to (a) growth of employment and work-force; (b) 
GDP; and (c) social development in India? 

5. To what extent is the socio-cultural prejudice against manual work related to the 
low wages paid to those engaged in such vocations? Will higher wages and/or income 
generated through manual work be adequate to delink the socio-cultural prejudice 
from its class, caste, gender and regional roots? 

6. The re-education (unlearning?) process and attitudinal transformation that the 
young people from India undergo in order to make good when they migrate to the 
developed economies (e.g. North America, Europe, Australia, Japan etc.), using their 
original but largely unused potential. 

7. The nature as well as the degree of incompetence among the pass-outs from the 
school system (after Class X or XII) in terms of their cognitive, manual, technological, 
social, psychological and relational skills and the relationship between this 
incompetence and the prevailing curriculum. 

8. Why does the school system fail to build thinking, competent, creative confident 
and enlightened young people in substantial proportions? 

9. The impact of integrating productive and other forms of work into the curriculum 
on the development of attributes such as critical thinking, creativity, curiosity and 
questioning, intuition, open-mindedness, observation, experimentation, self- 
learning, problem-solving, initiative, co-operation and ability to work in teams, 
building social relations, dealing with contradictions in personal life and society, 
and pursuing new ideas with confidence; the socio-cultural dimensions of gender, 
caste, religion, language, disability (physical and mental) and region should be 
significant variants of this study. 

. The epistemological, socio-cultural and pedagogical dimensions of work as an 
essential constituent of the process of holistic learning and development at various 
stages of school education. 

This is a tentative list. It merely indicates the kind of gaps that exist in our knowledge. 
A great deal of thought needs to be given to undertake a well-designed programme of 
research in order to generate a rich knowledge-base for building up a successful 
programme of work-centred education. 


IC 
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11.0 Need for a Social Movement and Building Awareness"? 


The above proposal envisages a radical departure from the present educational system. 
This would not be obviously possible without building up a nation-wide social 
movement in its support. In this sense, the present paper is to be viewed as an advocacy 


e 


2This Section is based on the contribution made by Dr. Vasanthi Devi. Member, National Focus Group on 
Work and Education’ 
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document - for the policy makers, curriculum planners, students, parents, teachers 
and teacher educators, educationists, youth and women’s groups, child right and other 
human right bodies, associations of writers, artists and cultural workers, Panchayati 
Raj Institutions, industry and trade unions and political parties. This paper aims at 
building a dialogue with various sections of society, particularly those who have been 
systematically denied access to education so far. 

There are genuine misgivings amongst the poor themselves about the proposed 
curricular transformation. In view of their historical experience, the deprived sections 
(especially, dalits, tribals, cultural and linguistic minorities) would understandably 
tend to look upon such a proposal as yet another strategy to deny them access to 
‘certified’ and ‘valid’ knowledge, and, therefore, to vertical mobility, a just share in the 
economic cake and equitable participation in political power. On the other hand, the 
elite consensus on the education system may counter by labeling this as a ‘conspiracy’ 
to freeze the nation in pre-modern times and prevent her from becoming ‘an economic 
Superpower by 2020’, the ongoing debate on such myopic notions of India 
notwithstanding. The real purpose of such an argument will be to distract public 
attention from the liberating role of work-centred education. 

The State is rapidly abdicating its Constitutional obligations with respect to 
education, health and other social welfare measures. An unspoken consensus on 
incremental Structural Adjustments in education resulting from neo-liberal economics 
now cuts across political ideologies and sectional or regional politics. The Fundamental 

- Right to education of equitable quality for the masses and the structural changes 
_ necessary in the education system for ensuring such a right are evidently not on the 
national agenda today, the ongoing exercise by CABE notwithstanding. No political 
party gives it a cardinal place in its manifesto and political programme, except for offering 
periodic lollipops, particularly at the time of elections and budget making! At the same 
time, the elite class interest in education is being promoted with relentless ‘commitment’ 
at the policy making level. Any attempt at bringing in the Common School System with 
work-centred curriculum is likely to be resisted by the elite India with all its ferocity. 
To counter its well-equipped armory and tilt the balance of power in policy making 
towards the masses, a broad-based social movement for institutionalization of work- 
centred curriculum in the school system is long overdue. Its purpose will be to not only 
build public pressure on the policy makers for a genuine Common School System with 
work-centred curriculum but also to sensitise various sections of society with regard 


to the critical role that such a programme can play in making a better India for the 
future generations. 
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meeting of the National Focus Group on ‘Work and Education’ held at Guwahati, 
March 2005. 


12.3 Narratives and Reports from Voluntary Organisations/ Activist 


uo 


Groups 


A letter dated 20 December 2004 fromm Sh. Manish Jain, Coordinator, 
SHIKSHANTAR, Udaipur, Rajasthan, and a note entitled ‘Labor and Local 


* Economies’ by Sh. Nitin Paranjape from a SHIKSHANTAR publication. 


A Note entitled, ‘Creative Worlds: My Life, My Knowledge, My Survival’ by Sh. 
Dunu Roy, Hazards Centre, New Delhi, February 2005. i 

A Note entitled, ‘Interweaving Work in Education: An Experience in Maharashtra’ 
by Dr. Rajendra Kumbhar, M.N. Roy Institute of Non-Formal Education and 
Lokshala Programme (Bharat Jan Vigyan Jatha), Karad, Distt. Pune 
Maharashtra, February 2005. 

A Report entitled ‘Rural Development Through Educational System — A Report 
from Vigyan Ashram, Pabal, Distt. Pune, Maharashtra, 2000. 

A proposal entitled ‘Plan for Vocationalisation of Education’ from Vigyan Ashram, 
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Pabal, Distt. Pune, Maharashtra, 2000. 


6. A Note on the perspective and activities of Vigyan Ashram, Pabal, Distt. Pune, 
Maharashtra, by Sh. Yogesh Kulkarni, February 2005. 
T A report entitled Implementation of Lokseva Kendra Scheme in Maharashtra 


State, by Sh. Vijay B. Mahajan, Headmaster, Govt. Tehnical High School, 
Ulhasnagar, Maharshtra. ; 

8. A book entitled ‘Rookhi-Sookhi’ on famine by children studying at Adharshila, 
Sendhwa, Distt. Badwani, M.P. 

9. Jeevanshala, ‘A Six-Monthly Report: Nov. 2002 - April 2003’, Narmada Bachao 
Andolan, Vadodara. 

10. Jeevanshala, ‘Where the Mind is Without Fear: Jeevanshala Report 2004’, 
Narmada Bachao Andolan, Vadodara. 

1$. A report on ‘'Sumayąnam'’ by B. Ashok, Jayshree an and Anita 
Balasubramaniam, January 2003, Madanapalli, Distt. Chitoor, Andhta Pradesh. 

12. An essay on ‘Sumavanain’ in Madanapalli, Distt. Chitoor, Andhta Pradesh by 
David Gribble, in ‘Real Education’, Liberation Education, Bristol, U.K. 

18. A Note entitled ‘Sumavanam School: Conceptual and Philosophical Basis’ by 
Sh. T,M, Narasimhan, Madanapalli, Distt. Chittoor, Andhra Pradesh. 

14. Three textbooks (1992-1994) entitled ‘Hamari Dharti Hamara Jeevan’ for classes 
VI, VII and VIII, prepared by Uttarakhand Paryavaran Shiksha Kendra, Almora. 

19: A Note entitled ‘Work Experience in Kamala Nimbkar Balbhavan’, Phaltan, Distt. 
Satara, Maharashtra prepared by Dr. Manjiri Nimbkar, February 2005. 

16. A report entitled ‘Children of the Mirage’ by Ganatar, Ahmedabad, 2001 
(published by CRY, Bangalore). ; 

1g. A Note on ‘Vocational Education - Some Experiences’ by Dr. S.S. Rajagopalan, 
former Headmaster of Sarva Jana Higher Secondary School,Coimbatore. 

18. Gujarat Nai Talim Sangh (2000-2002), Social Transformation through Nai Talim: 
Success Story Series, Gujarat Nai Talim Sangh, Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Amdavad, 
Gujarat (25 reports in Gujarati, Hindi and English each). 

19. A Note entitled ‘Work in Rajbanshi Community: An Ethnographic Account’, by 
Dr. Jyotirmoy Prodhani, Distt. Dhubri, Assam, March 2005. 

20. A Note entitled ‘Conceptual Statement on Livelihood’, by Dr. Gita Sarma, 
Guwahati, Assam, March 2005. 

21. A Report entitled ‘Science, Technology, Information and Rural Development - 
Experiments of Society for Rural Industrialisation’, by Dr. A.K. Basu, Society for 
Rural Industrialisation, Ranchi, Jharkhand, June 2001. 

22. ‘Annual Report, 2003-2004’, RUDSET Institute, Ujire, Karnataka. 

23. ‘A Report on Don Bosco Self-Employment Research Institute, West Bengal’ by 
Indian Institute of Management Calcutta, 2003. 


12.4 Reports under Reference from PSS Central Institute of 
VocationalEducation (NCERT) and Other Departments of NCERT 


ip ‘Status and Prospects of Vocational Education Programme in the Area of 
Agriculture’ by Prof. A.K. Sacheti, November 1994. 

2. ‘Generic Vocational Course’ by Prof. A.P. Verma, May 1996. 

3; ‘Entrepreneurship Development’ by Dr. V.K. Jain, October 2001. 

4, ‘Evaluation of Implementation of the Vocational Education Programme in the 
State of Tamil Nadu’, by Prof. D.K. Vaid, March 2002. 

5. ‘An Evaluative Study of Vocational Education Programme in Assam’ by Dr. A. 


Palanivel et al, June 2002. 

6 ‘Evaluation of Implement tion of the Vocational Education Programme in the 
State of Haryana’ by Prof. D.K. Vaid et al, December 2002. 

7 ‘Implementation of Vocational Education Programme in Maharashtra: An 
Evaluation’ by Prof. A.P. Verma et al. 
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8. ‘Vocational Education Programme in Karnataka: Success Stories’ by Dr. Mridula 
& Dr. A. Palanivel, June 2003. 

9: ‘Evaluation’ of Implementation of the Vocational Education Programme in the 
State of Punjab’ by Dr. Balkar Singh and Prof. D.K. Vaid, September 2003. 

10. ‘Case Study of Implementation of Innovative Vocational Education Programme 
by Don Bosco Self-Employment Research Institute, Howrah’ by Dr. 
Sachchidananda Ray, September 2004. 

ll. ‘Utilisation of Mandal Vocational Centres for Effective Operationalisation of Work 
Experience/ Pre-Vocational Education in Andhra Pradesh (Dratt)’ by Dr. Suniti 
Sanwal, 2004. 

12. Research Abstracts compiled by the Department of Educational Research & 
Policy Perspectives, NCERT, for the National Focus Group on ‘Work and 
Education’, December 2004. 
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